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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



Four or five years ago I published a personal study of 
the city of Chicago, which attracted some attention on 
both sides of the sea. The present work is to some ex- 
tent a companion volume, as it deals with the other 
great American city, but it makes no claim to be a per- 
sonal study. It is merely an attempt to preserve in 
readable compass the salient features of a remarkable 
investigation, the Beport of which is not easily accessi- 
ble, and the memory of which — after a lapse of three 
years — is already growing somewhat dim. To this I 
have added some observations upon the Charter of 
Greater New York, and the recent election which seemed 
to me permissible under the circumstances. 

The book was written primarily for English readers, 
and as such goes over much ground that it would not 
have been necessary to cover had I been solely addressing 
an American public. But the English-speaking world is 
a unit, and I do not believe in addressing one section of 
that race upon the affairs of the other section without 
affording the reader such primary evidence of good faith 
as is supplied by publishing what you may have to say in 
the midst of the community whose affairs you are 
discussing. 

Apart from that consideration, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded me of an American edition, in order 
to bear testimony ence more in favor of the unity of our 
oommon English-speaking race. The man who sat un- 
moved under a stirring sermon which melted all the rest 
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of the congregation to tears^ and who complacently 
accounted for his indifference by saying that he belonged 
to the next parish^ was a contemporary of Joe Miller. 
Bat his children are still with ns. Some of them^ who 
have inherited and exaggerated their ancestor's parochial- 
ism will probably complain of a '^foreigner'* venturing to 
express an opinion or take a hand in American politics. 
It is no use ridicnling in words such narrow-minded 
exclusiveness; it is better to confront it with the protest 
of acts^ which ignore its pretensions^ and defy its 
interdict. 

The English-speaking race is one race^ and the Eng- 
lish-speaking world the common fatherland of all who 
speak the English tongue. No Englishman ever regards 
an American as a "foreigner,*' nor can I ever consent to 
consider that I am outside the limits of my country in 
New York or in Chicago any more than if I were in 
Glasgow or Dublin or Melbourne. We have welcomed 
time and again the invaluable services of American citi- 
zens who have been good enough to take a hand in 
British affairs. The services rendered by Mrs. Andrews 
and Dr. Eate Bushnell in exposing the seamy side of 
the military surgical police of India commanded the 
heartfelt gratitude of our people. Both branches of the 
English-speaking family have everything to gain by the 
freest possible interchange of ideas, and the most unre- 
stricted mutuality of service. What happens in the 
United States affects us in the United Kingdom far too 
closely and far too deeply for us ever to acquiesce in 
the erection of any such Chinese wall between the Em- 
pire and the Bepublio. 

It is probable enough I have made many mistakes in 
what I have written about New York. I am much more 
likely to have them corrected, promptly and with vigor, 
by publishing my observations on the spot rather than it 
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they appeared only at the safe distance of three thousand 
miles. Bat whatever blunders I may have made, no one 
can accuse me of lack of sympathy and admiration in 
what I have written about the greatest of American 
cities. Their glory and their shame are alike part of the 
common inheritance of the English-speaking world. 

W. T. STEAD. 
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Fob the past four years I have devoted the Annual of 
the Review of Reviews to a romance based upon the 
leading social or political event of the year. This year 
I intermit the publication of the Series of Contemporary 
History in Fiction in order to publish a study of the 
most interesting and significant of all the political and 
municipal problems of our time. To those who may 
object to the substitution of a companion volume to 
my Chicago book for their usual annual quantum of 
political romance^ I reply firsts that^ ^'changes are light- 
some/^ and a novelty is attractive^ and^ secondly^ that 
nothing that the wildest imagination of the romance 
writer could conceive exceeds in startling and sensational 
horror the grim outline of the facts which are set forth 
in this survey of that section of ^'Satan's Invisible 
World'* which was brought to light by the Lexow Com- 
mission. 

The trite old saying that **Truth is stranger than fic- 
tion/' has seldom been better exemplified than in the 
story of the way in which the second city in the world 
has been governed^ unless it be in the consequences of 
the resulting despair. For if the revelations made before 
the Lexow Commission are almost incredible, the de- 
liberate decision of the ablest and most public-spirited 
Americans that there is no way of escape save by the 
hamstrung Csesarism of the Charter of Greater New 
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York is still more marvelous as a oonfession of the ship- 
wreck of faith. Sin^ when it has conceived^ brlngeth 
forth Death, and the corruption that rotted the adminis- 
tration previous to 1894 has only brought forth its nat- 
ural fruit in the adoption of a bastard Bonapartism of 
the Third Empire as the best government for the first 
city in the American Republic. 

The election of the first mayor for Greater New York, 
which is progressing while these pages are being written, 
gives a special actuality and passing interest to this study. 
But its permanent value does not depend upon the issue 
of the plebiscite which long before this volume has seen 
the light will have decided who will sway the destinies 
of the second city at the eve and the dawn of the 
twentieth century. 

It will, I hope, render available to the whole English- 
speaking world the gist and essence of the evidence 
taken before the Commission appointed by the Senate of 
the State of New York to inquire into the Police De- 
partment of the city. This Commission, presided over 
by Senator Lexow, held seventy sittings in the years 
1894-1895, and ultimately published the report of their 
inquiry in five stout octavo volumes of 1,100 pages each. 
All their proceedings were public, and the New York 
papers published ample reports from day to day. But 
outside New York nothing but brief telegrams or occa- 
sional letters informed the world of what was taking 
place, and the final report was never published in the 
British or Colonial press. Yet the lesson of the state of 
things revealed by the Lexow Commission was one 
which every great city would do well to take to heart. 
What New York was, London, Glasgow, or Melbourne 
may — nay, will certainly become, if the citizenis become 
indifferent to the good government of their city. 

When I was in New York in September, I tried in 
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vain to purchase a copy of the Lezow Beport. As for 
ezhumiDg the files of the daily papers, one might as well 
try to resurrect Cheops. Fortunately, just as I was 
stepping on board the Teutonic, the five bulky volumes 
were handed over to me as a loan. Dr. Shaw had at the 
last moment succeeded in borrowing the o£Bce copy of 
the Report from the Society for the Prevention of Crime. 
It was apparently the only available set in the whole 
city. I deemed it well therefore to master the volumi- 
nous evidence in order to construct a readable and authen« 
tie narrative which would make this great object-lesson 
acceesible to the world. 

W. !• STEAD. 

MOWBRAT HOUBS, 
KOBFOLK STBBBT, LOHDON, W. G 
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PART I. 

The Gateway of the New Wobld. 



CHAPTER L 



LIBERTY BNLIGHTBNIKTO THE WORLD. 

The entrance to the harbor of New York is not 
unworthy its position as the gateway— the ever open 
gateway — of the New World. 

And the colossal monument raised by the genius of 
Bartholdi at the threshold of the gateway is no inapt 
emblem of the sentiments with which millions have 
hailed the sight of the American continent. 

The harbor^ though guarded by great guns against 
hostile intruder^ and infested by the myrmidons of the 
Customs, is nevertheless an appropriate antechamber of 
the Republic, from whose never-dying torch stream the 
rays of Liberty enlightening the world. 

Over the great lagoon-like waters flit the white- winged 
yachts — the butterflies of the sea — dancing in the rays of 
the rising sun. On shore the luxuriant foliage of the 
trees betrays but here and there the hectic flush that por- 
tends the glories of the Indian summer. The islands^ as 
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emeralds i^ tliQ.aei;tiog.of^^he sea^ are a doubly welcome 

si^^t<''^J^>i^h'&&wfDf*<^a;s past have seen nothing but 
the heaving billows of the broad Atlantic. Here and 
there, flecking with color the sunlit scene, flutter the 
Stars and Stripes. Far away in the west, faintly audi- 
ble in the distance, come the multitudinous sounds of 
the awakening seaport. The great liner, which shud- 
dered and throbbed for three thousand miles as it forged 
Ave hundred miles a day across the sea, is gliding 
smoothly and softly as a gondola toward the Venice of 
the western world. Except when approaching the 
Golden Horn, no more beautiful scene greets the traveler 
on approaching a great capital than that presented by 
the entrance to the harbor of New York. And right iu 
the center of the fair vision stands the Bartholdi monu- 
ment, with its gigantic figure hailing the pilgrims from 
the older world with the glad welcome of the new. 
What more appropriate janitress of the land of liberty? 

The cynic may sneer that the analogy between the 
City of the Oreat Assassin and the City of the Boss ex- 
tends further than the sea-gate to the city. But to the 
millions whose eyes have rested hungrily upon the near- 
ing land such reflections are unknown. To them the 
new world, of which New York holds the keys, has 
ever been arrayed in the rainbow garment of Hope. 
New York, merely as the portal of the continent, had 
long been to them, as a kind of New Jerusalem, let 
down from heaven in mercy to hard-driven, hopeless 
men. From their earliest childhood they had heard of 
the great commonwealth beyond the sea, where the 
blood-tax of tHe conscription was unknown, where all 
men were free, and all men were equal, and where, in 
solid, unmistakable reality, the dreams of the poets were 
found embodied in a constitution that was at once the 
envy and despair of the world: 
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There's freedom at thy gates and rest 

For earth's downtrodden and oppressed; 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread; 

Power at thy bounds 

Stops, and calls back his baffled hounds. 

What wonder that the storm-tossed emigrant, as he 
first saw the city of New York glimmering through the 
haze, felt the magic charm with which the tribes of Israel 
first gazed upon the confines of the promised land. 

To the great inasa of the English, Scottish, and Irish 
people — as distinguished from the traveled and more or 
less cultured minority— the United States has for a hun- 
dred years been the land of their ideal, often dearer to 
them than their own. A very large section, possibly a 
majority, of our race has ever been more in sympathy 
with the people that was believed to have sprung from 
the loins of the men of the Mayflower than with the 
nation which recalled Charles II., and still tolerates the 
ascendency of the Establishment and the dominance of 
the landed aristocracy. It is quite recently that this en- 
thusiastic devotion to the American Oommonwealth has 
been somewhat dashed in Great Britain. It still exists 
in full force across the Irish Channel. To the Irishman 
the United States is much more of a fatherland than 
the British Empire. We are, indeed, but a step-mother- 
land to the Irishman, whereas in the United States he 
is not merely at home, but in most of the cities he is at 
the head of the household. But forty, thirty, and even 
twenty years ago it was practically the accepted creed of 
the English Badical that America led the van, and when- 
ever he was downcast and dispirited by the temporary 
triumph of the Tories, he found consolation in the re- 
flection that in the great Bepublic beyond the Atlantic 
a new and vigorous race was carrying out his ideals, free 
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from the hateful clog of the hidebound oonservatism of 
the old country. No one can read the speeches of 
Bright and Gobden without feeling that it was on the 
Hudson and the Mississippi they found their spiritual 
fatherland^and the generation that sat at their feet learned 
from them to regard America much as Walt Whitman 
painted it in his swinging dithyrambs in praise of 
**Liberty's Nation/' We all more or less were brought 
up to exult in the belief that — 

America is the continent of the Glories, and of the triumph of 

Freedom, 
And of the Democracies, and of the fruits of Society, and of all 

that is begun. 

Hence nothing more extravagant can be said in praise of 
New York harbor than that «ven to those nurtured on 
such pabulum it is no unworthy approach to the sea-gate 
of a new and better world. 

Nor is it only the outside of the harbor that is most 
impressive. The Hudson — that stately river compared 
with which the Ehine is but a muddy creek^ and the 
Thames a sluggish rivulet — is not less worthy of its r61e 
as the throne of the great city. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the impression which the Hudson at night must 
produce on the peasant from the Carpathians or the 
laborer from Gonnemara. Even to those who have more 
traveled eyes^ and are not unfamiliar with sea-girt cita- 
dels^ the spectacle is superb. Never shall I forget my 
first impression of the mighty river. 

It seemed as if I had strayed to the entrance of fairy- 
land, or that, unawares, I had been transported to the 
sea-gate of some enchanted city. Midnight was near. 
In the sky overhead the stars gleamed, but they were 
faint and speck-like, for the moon was shining unveiled 
by cloud. But it was neither the lapping of the rippling 
vwater nor the silver sheen of the moonlight on the wave 
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that gave the scene its fascination of wonder. These 
things are the universal poetry of nature — the music of 
the waves and the magic of the moon. And there is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard. 
But here there was something more. For on either side 
of the expanse of water rose high banks of irregular out- 
line, from whose rugged shadows gleamed the lights as 
of a myriad eyes: 

Behold the enchanted towers of Carbonek, 
A castle like a rock upon a rock, 
With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 
And steps that met the breaker. 

Up and down either side, as far as you could see, until 
the dark outlines merged in the distant horizon, these 
innumerable eyes looked out over the water. Sometimes 
they winked, and now and then one or another would 
close. It was as if each bank were guarded by some vast 
monster with a thousand times the eyes of him who 
watched the treasure of the Golden Fleece. 

And behind the basilisk of the shore there rose, tier 
upon tier, the buildings of the city in which dwelt mil- 
lions and millions of the children of men. Palaces and 
temples, brightly outlined in light or towering dark 
against the luminous haze behind, pierced the sky-line. 
Out of the vast confusion two lofty eminences stood out 
conspicuous, dominating the whole. One was a crown- 
like dome, poised in mid-air, shining resplendent with 
jewels of electric light; the other a lofty tower girdled 
with a blazing zone of fire. Stars of flame shone on its 
summit, while ever and anon a beam of white light, 
quick and piercing as a two-edged sword, flashed like the 
brand of an archangel over the shadowy city. And it 
was as it was written of old time, when our first parents, 
after being cast out of Eden, looked back and saw ^^a 
flaming sword turning every way to keep the way of the 
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tree of life/' The sword was not of fire, but of pure 
white light. Above and below it made darkness visibly 
black, but revealed with startling distinctness everything 
on which it fell. 

That was but the background, the framework of the 
picture. For the great scene was on the water. Never 
since I saw at Spithead this midsummer six square miles 
of the Solent crowded with the warships of the world 
burst at a signal into a glittering wilderness of lights, 
had I ever seen anything to compare to the Hudson at 
midnight. In Paris on the night of ihQ fete of the Be- 
public in Exhibition year, when the Seine is crowded 
with steamers, all illuminated and decorated from stem 
to stern, there is something like this. But the Seine is 
but a skein of silk stretched across the city; the water 
was hidden by the craft. Here the whole expanse of 
waterway exceeded even that of the Neva at St. Peters- 
burg; and although full of life and color and sound, was 
nowhere crowded. 

Imagine a great arm of the sea across which, between 
the two shores, were swiftly, ceaselessly gliding like 
silent fairy shuttles in some enchanter's loom huge float- 
ing palaces, radiant from end to end with innumerable 
lights. They moved with such strenuous rapidity that 
the waters foamed beneath their keel, and the anchored 
vessels seemed to fly past as we left them behind. No 
great galleon of Spain illuminated in honor of her patron 
saint ever shone more resplendent, and none ever moved 
with half the fierce resistless rush of these monsters of 
the river. No sails had they or visible means of propul- 
sion, they sped as if thought-impelled. Seldom had a 
I seen anything more wierdly beautiful, or more calcu- 
lated to impress the imagination. 

Now and then a smaller palace would float down the 
stream^ reviving, I know not how, strange reminiscences 
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of the great state barges in which the Binaldos of mediae- 
val romance would be rowed to some high festival in 
Armida's garden. Two starry lights overhead^ as, at 
the masthead — though masts there were none — dimly 
revealed the contour below, while the light streaming 
from serried windows produced a curious effect, as if 
banks of illuminated oars were speeding the galley on 
her way. And then again, silent and slow, with but one 
light burning at her prow, a somber melancholy scow 
would drift across the moonlit waters— like 

The barge 
Whereon the lily maid of Astolat 
Lay smiling like a star on darkest night. 

On sea and on shore it is one perpetual feast of lan- 
terns. Mingled with the golden and silver rays of the 
electric lights there shone everywhere lamps of ruby and 
of amethyst and of emerald, glowing like jewels of in- 
tense color, set in a tiara of diamonds and pearls. 

And to add to the weirdness and mystery of the scene, 
ever and again there would rise from the waters a strange 
melodious murmur, increasing in intensity to a wail, 
which would continue a minute and then die away as it 
arose. It was like the plaintive lowing of sea monsters 
for their lost or wandering calves. Otherwise all was 
still, save the lapping of the waves on the shore. 

"And behold I saw,** said the seer of the Apocalypse, 
''as if it were a sea of glass mingled with fire. And 
lo ** 

It was*New York seen from a New Jersey ferryboat on 
the Hudson, plying between Twenty-third Street and 
the Pennsylvania Bailway. Could there be a more sud- 
den descent from the poetry of fairy-land to the vulgar 
prose of a work-a-day world? The light-crowned dome 
was the ofiSce of the World newspaper, the flashing beam 
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from the tower the advertisement of a dry goods store 
from Chicago. Yet, nevertheless, the effect of the real- 
ity, as it may be seen every fine night, far exceeds my 
poor description. To those who have eyes to see it is one 
of the most wonderful and beautiful and suggestive of 
scenes. 

Such then is the outward and visible aspect of the 
Empire City, a city which from its situation is beautiful 
exceedingly, and which until quite recently was regarded 
as the joy of the whole earth. How it has come to pass 
that the mighty has fallen, and the city which was once 
a name at the sound of which men renewed their hope 
and faith in the progress of the world, has become a by- 
word, a hissing and reproach, it will be the object of this 
volume to explain. It is a subject in which we of the 
old world have weighty reason to be interested. For 
we have suffered a severe blow and a grievous discourage- 
ment in the betrayal of the cause of liberty in the very 
vestibule and entrance chamber of the republic. For 
all round the world the shame of New York darkens the 
somber shade which encompasses the oppressed and glad- 
dens with evil joy the heart of the oppressor. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE SECOND CITY IN THE WOBLD. 

A PANDEMONIUM of typewriting machines — of gigantic 
typewriting machines driven by demons who never tire 
— in some vast hall of Eblis. The clank of the type, the 
swish of the machine, the quick nervous ring of the bell, 
all indefinitely multiplied and magnified, fill the vast 
space with a reverberating clangor. This clangor con- 
tinuously increases until its very vibrations seem to 
become clotted, and to fill the air with a sound that can 
be felt in every pore. It is like the pressure of an at- 
mosphere so dense you can almost cut it with a knife, an 
atmosphere that is never still, but perpetually frets, and 
moans, and snarls with feverish unrest. 

How many machines there must be, to crowd the air 
with this million times multiplied misery of click and 
clang — ring-ring — ring-ring — and clang aqd click, that 
never stops, but rises and falls, rhy thmless and rude, like 
the waves of a chopping sea on a rocky beach I Now and 
again through the infernal hubbub there pierces a dread- 
ful wail. 

As it were, one voice in agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes 

Or hath come since the making of the world. 

How hot the air is! a temperature of the antechamber of 
Tophet. As the perspiration bursts in great b^ads of 
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moisture from your brow, you hear the faint hum of cir^ 
ding wings, faint at first, but ever growing shriller and 
more acute — hiss, zip — as the invisible fiend circles 
round his prostrate victim. Hiss, zip, nearer, louder 
than before, audible clearly even above the metallic 
storm of the typewriting machines. And as the mos- 
quito settles on your ear, you waken with a start and 
suddenly realize where you are. 

You are not in even the outermost circles of Dante's 
**Inferno.** You are trying to sleep in the heart of 
central New York, in the midst of all the thunder and 
the rush and the roar of her million-crowded streets, 
along which surges as a restles tide the turbid and foam- 
ing flood of city life. The bells of the tramcars contin- 
ually sounding, the wearyless trampling of the ironshod 
hoofs over granite roadway, the whirling ramble of the 
wheels, the roar of the trains which on the elevated rail- 
ways radiate uproar from a kind of infernal firmament 
on high, all sufFused and submerged in the murmurous 
hum that rises unceasing from the hurrying footsteps in 
the crowded street, that inarticulate voice of New York — 

Sad as the wail that from the populoas earth 
AU day and night to high Olympus soars. 

And that dreadful shriek is the farewell of an ocean liner 
sounding a sonorous note with stentorian lungs as it quits 
the wharf. 

There is nothing like it in London. Ghicago, with all 
its bustle, has nothing to compare with this harsh metallio 
clangor of struggle and strife — although there the mourn- 
ful death-tolling bell on the locomotives which thread 
the streets supplies a note of pathos and of awe that is 
missing in the racket and roar of New York. 

One grows used to it in time, just as after a few days 
you become used to the thrust and swirl of the screw 
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"which drives the liner across the sea. The great ship 
vibrates in every nerve of steel, and the stateroom 
throbs with the thud of the engines. So the great city 
pulses with strenuous power, and in the multitudinous 
uproar of its streets we hear the sound of the friction of 
the two-million man-power engine which has made even 
Lesser New York one of the greatest driving forces of 
the American Republic. 

It is a dynamo of the first order. And like the dynamo 
it is instinct with magnetic power. All great cities are 
great magnets, and New York is the greatest — but one— 
in the world. 

The figures of the portentous growth of cities in our 
epoch recall the familiar story in the "Arabian Nights 
Entertainments** of the vessel which, sailing too near 
the Loadstone Mountain, was whelmed into sudden de- 
struction. For the attraction of the loadstone was such 
that all the iron nails in the vessel were drawn out of 
their fastenings, and the timbers that were once a ship 
became mere flotsam and jetsam on the water. It is a 
wild and romantic fable in the mouth of the Princess 
Scheherazade; but it is grim reality in the world to-day. 
For the great city is to the rural population exactly what 
the Arabian loadstone mountain was to the heedless 
sailor who came within the range of its fascination. All 
the iron in the rural ship of state is attracted to the 
mighty Babylon. The men with iron in their blood, the 
girls whose pulses leap and tingle with the eager flush of 
adventure and ambition, desert the village and the farm 
to crowd the roaring mart and glaring street. The 
country is denuded of its most vigorous children. The 
city engulfs into its insatiate maw all those the bright- 
est, the bravest, and the best. 

The process goes on at an ever accelerating ratio. As 
Mr. Godkin has well observed: 
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"Parks and gardens, cheap concerts, free museums 
and art galleries, cheap means of conveyance, model 
lodging-houses, rich charities, such as every city is now 
offering in abundance to all comers, are so many induce- 
ments to country poor to try their luck in the streets. 
They are the exact equivalents, as an invitation to the 
lazy and the pleasure-loving, of the Boman circus and 
free flour which we all use in explanation of the decline 
and fall of the Empire. Thev are luxuries which seem 
to be within every man^s reach gratis, and they act with 
tremendous force on the rural imagination.*' — North 
American Review ^ June, 1890. 

The percentage of urban to the total population of the 
United States, defining as urban all dwellers in cities of 
more than 8,000 population, was 3.35 in 1790. Forty 
years later it had doubled. But in 1860 it was 16.13, 
and in 1890 29.12. But the growth of the cities which 
alone deserve the name of great has been still more phe- 
nomenal. In 1840 — not sixty years ^go — the ten great- 
est cities of America contained a total population of 
711,652. To-day Brooklyn alone, which has been merged 
as a kind of suburb in Greater New York, has a popula- 
tion of a million, while the ten great cities, to be here- 
after known as the Great Ten — New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, and Cleveland — had in 1890 a 
population of 6,660,402, and will have in 1900 a popula- 
tion of eight millions. In fifty years the population of 
the United States did not quadruple itself, for it only 
expanded in round numbers from 17,000,000 to 62,500,- 
000. But the great cities increased themselves nearly 
tenfold in the same period, and to-day they contain 11 
per cent, of the whole population of the Union. The 
latest estimate of the present population of the country 
gives the cities 25,000,000 out of the 72,000,000 citizens 
of the United States. 
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If one-third of the inhabitants of the American Com- 
monwealth dwell in cities, these urban centers possess 
even more than one-third of the wealth of the nation^ 
and far more than one-third of its actual power. A 
writer in one of the recent American magazines points 
out that the wealth of the Great Ten in 1890 exceeded 
the wealth of the whole country, cities included, in 1850. 
The revenue of the same Great Ten ataounted in 1890 to 
£25,000,000 per annum, a greater sum than was raised 
for State purposes in all the federated States and Terri- 
tories. The annual budget of New York and Brooklyn 
in 1890 dealt with ten millions sterling, a sum almost 
exactly equaling the budget of the United States forty 
years ago. 

It is nearly half a century since De Tocqueville wrote: 
''I look upon the size of certain American cities, and' 
especially upon the nature of their population, as a real 
danger which threatens the security of the Eepublic.*' 
Since then this **real danger*' has gone on increasing at 
an ever accelerating ratio. When De Tocqueville wrote 
there were only three or four cities with a population 
over 100,000. To-day there are thirty. And mosfc re- 
markable fact of all, the population of Greater New 
York is now equal in number to the total population of 
the United States at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Her 3,200,000 inhabitants exceed nearly 
fourfold the total number of the inhabitants in all the 
cities in the States at the time De Tocqueville visited 
America. In the State of New York sixty per cent, of 
the inhabitants live in cities; in Massachusetts, seventy 
per cent. 

This tendency townward, which is one of the most 

striking characteristics of the English-speaking race all 

, round the world, is nowhere more conspicuous than in 

the United States; and New York, of all American 
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cities, is that where this centripetal law is just now seen 
to be operating most powerfully. In the amalgamation 
by which the Greater New York has come into being, we 
have the latest manifestation of the craving on the part 
of all modern men to come together in ever-increasing 
agglomerations of humanity. The fissiparous tendency 
so perceptible in politics is not visible in cities. There 
are numerous instances of two cities fusing into one; but 
no city having once achieved its unity splits it up. Amal- 
gamation, not separation, is the order of the day. Where 
a river does not divide — as for instance, in the case of 
Gateshead, that *^long, narrow, dirty lane leading into 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,** or in the case of Salford— the 
larger town invariably swallows up its minor neighbors, 
as a large raindrop on the window-pane attracts the 
smaller drops in its immediate vicinity. In the case of 
Greater New York, not even the dividing river has been 
able to prevent the law of gravitation doing its will. 

The city of New York is indeed seated upon rivers, 
and if State boundaries had not stood in the way, there 
is little doubt that Jersey City would have shared the 
fate of Brooklyn and Long Island. But even without 
New Jersey the new urban conglomerate will be the 
second city of the world in populousness, and greater 
even than London in area. 

The city of New York has an area of 39 square miles, 
while the area of Greater New York is over 300 square 
miles. Brooklyn contains 29 square miles, Staten Island 
comprises nearly 60 square miles, Westchester County 
annex has an area of about 20 square miles, and the 
Long Island townships included in the scheme have an 
aggregate extent of perhaps 170 miles. 

At the first election for the Greater New York, held 
this year, no fewer than 567,000 citizens wer^ registered 
as electors in this colossal constituency. The Greater 
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New York charter divides the city into five boroughs. 
(1) Manhattan^ consisting of the island of Manhattan 
and the outlying islands naturally related to it. (2) The 
Bronz^ including all that part of the present city of New 
York lying north of the Harlem, a territory which com- 
prises two-thirds of the area of the present city of New 
York. (3) Brooklyn. (4) Queens, consisting of that 
portion of Queens County which is incorporated into the 
Greater New York. (5) Richmond; that is, Staten 
Island. The population of the city of New York, which 
before the amalgamation was close on 2,000,000, is now 
swollen to 3,200,000, of whom nearly 2,000,000 live in 
tenement houses. 

The size of New York is by no means its most notable 
distinction. Chicago some day may, by right of its more 
central position, win the prize of being recognized as the 
real if not the political capital of the United States. But 
the position to which Chicago aspires has for nearly a 
century been held by New York. For New York is one 
of the few cities in the States which are not of yesterday. 
Of course, compared with London, which dates back to 
the Caesars, New York is but a mushroom upstart. But 
as in the realm of the blind the one-eyed man is king, so 
in the new world a city which can count its history by 
centuries may be regarded as possessing quite a respectable 
antiquity. 

To us in the old world it is the window through 
which we look into America. Peter the Great built his 
capital on the Neva in order to have a window from 
which he could look into Europe. New York serves 
much the same purpose. It is through the window-pane 
of New York that the old world sees what little it does 
see that is going on in the American Bepublic. All the 
newspaper correspondents of the European press with- 
oat^ so far as I know^ a single exception cable from New 
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York. Not a single British newspaper has a correspond- 
ent at Boston^ Philadelphia, Chicago, or Washington. 
As for the suggestion of publishing telegrams from New 
Orleans or San Francisco, it would be more reasonable to 
expect to see dispatches from Mars. This leads, no 
doubt, to much misconception. The New York window 
is by no means of transparent crystal. Those who con- 
sent to see the United States solely through their New 
York window-pane will often be egrfegiously misled. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains thjt New York is the only 
window through which the old world peeps into the 
new. 

Nor is that the only special reason why New York is 
better known to us of the older branch of the race than 
any other part of the American continent. New York 
is not more the only window than it is the only door of 
the new world. The Atlantic is furrowed by a thou- 
sand keels, but all the liners steer for New York. 
Steamers no doubt ply to Boston and to Philadelphia, 
but the great trade route — the only passenger route — lies 
past Sandy Hook. New York is the front gate of the 
Western hemisphere. Even Canada finds it more con- 
venient to use the New York entrance than the ice- 
blocked mouth of the St. Lawrence. Hence whatever 
else the old world man may see or fail to see in the new 
world, the one place he is certain to see, the one place 
which he cannot avoid seeing, is the Queen of the 
Hudson. 

And as New York is the first American city which 
every traveler sees, and the last which he leaves, so New 
York has attracted a greater number of European resi- 
dents than any other city, with the doubtful exception of 
Chicago. In 1888 thirty-six per cent, of the citizens were 
either Irish or of Irish descent. The German element 
was in 1891 estimated at twenty-five per cent. In the 
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city of New York the indigenous American only numbers 
twenty per cent. 

But it is not its imported population which makes 
it so peculiarly European. Chicago is at least as 
cosmopolitan, but the city on Lake Michigan counts 
herself much more American than her sister on the 
Hudson. During the last presidential campaign New 
York was constantly singled out for attack by the 
Bryanite orators of the West and South as if it were a 
foreign and hostile colony encamped on American soil. 
Wall Street, the center of the financial system of the 
United States, was as sound on the currency question as 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, and the advocates 
of Free Silver confounded New York and London alike 
beneath their savage anathema. Community of interest 
begets community of ideas, and the Western men angrily 
declare that New York is no more a typical American 
city than London or Liverpool. This is an exaggeration, 
no doubt. But neighborhood counts for something, and 
New York is a thouand miles nearer London than 
Chicago. 

New York is only six days* steaming from Europe. 
It is the center from whence the mighty shuttles ply 
back and forth across the Atlantic, weaving the ocean- 
sundered sections of our race into one. Of the threads, 
some end at Southampton and others at Liverpool. But 
they all start from New York. 

There is another distinctive element about New York. 
It is the great literary producing center of the American 
people. Boston has long since been dethroned. No 
other city has even ventured to contest the primacy of 
New York. There is not a single magazine printed in 
America that has any circulation outside the United 
States which is not edited, printed, and published in 
New York. The advantages of a more central position 
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enjoyed by Chicago are as nought compared with those 
-which New York enjoys in other ways. When I pro- 
posed to publish the American Review of Reviews in 
Chicago, I was promptly silenced by the statement that 
with the exception of the Ladies^ Home Journal there 
was not a single periodical published outside New York 
which could claim to have achieved a success. New 
York, from the publishing point of view, is the hub of 
the American universe. Her magazines, admirably 
edited and marvelously illustrated, circulate in every 
nook and corner of the English-speaking world. The 
magazines of the other cities are virtually unknown out* 
side the Bepublic, and often, it may be said, outside the 
city that gives them birth. New York, then, as the 
window and front door of the United States, with an 
unchallenged financial, commercial, shipping and liter- 
ary ascendency, has the pull over all her rivals. To nine- 
tenths of mankind New York is America. All the rest 
of the country is but the pedestal upon which New York 
stands. 

This preeminent position carries with it a grave re- 
sponsibility. If the world at large judges the American 
Commonwealth by New York, then New York owes a 
double duty both to the American Commonwealth and 
to the world at large. Hence the extreme interest which 
the latest evolution in the civic development of New 
York naturally arouses. This Greater New York — what 
does it mean? How did it come into being? What were 
the issues at stake at the late election? All these ques- 
tions every one is asking. I propose to attempt to 
supply some answer. 

It is a task of some difiBculty and no little importance; 
for not merely is New York — rightly or wrongly — re- 
garded as the most typical and best known American 
city^ but the United States tends more and more to be« 
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come not a federation of States and Territories but an 
asociation of huge cities. The Great Ten not merely 
include within their boundaries nearly eight million 
persons, or more than ten per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion; they do the thinking and the guiding and the 
managing of a very large proportion of the remaining 
nine-tenths. Draw a circle with a three-hundred-mile 
radius round the Great Ten, and you inclose an area 
which is practically dominated by the Ten and educated 
by their newspapers. The Newspaper Area is a phrase 
not yet naturalized in geographies, but it is the most real 
and living area of all those into which the social organ- 
ism is divided. For the newspaper collects its news 
every day, and sells its news every morning and evening, 
thereby creating a living, ever-renewed bond between 
the dwellers within the radius of its circulation infinitely 
superior to the nexus supplied by the tax-collector and 
the policeman. It is not difficult to define the length of 
the range within which a newspaper can create a con- 
stituency. It is rigidly limited by the distance from the 
printing office in which a newspaper can be delivered 
before breakfast. After breakfast the influence of the 
newspaper dwindles every minute. Any one living so 
far off as not to be able to obtain his newspaper before 
dinner is practically outside the pale — unless, of course, 
he lives remote from any local center of news distribu- 
tion* In that case the range of influence is almost in- 
definite, as is shown to this day in the hold which the 
weekly New York Tribune exercises over farmers scat- 
tered everywhere between the Atlantic and the Eocky 
Mountains. But, speaking generally, the range of the 
Newspaper Area is limited by breakfast-time. 

Greater New York has come into being in order to 
increase, not to diminish, the influence of New York in 
the Republic and in the world at large. This influence 
may be for evil. "Under the new charter/* says Mr, 
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W. C. De Witt, chairman of the committee which 
drafted that document, *Hhe city of New York at one 
bound becomes the mistress of the western hemisphere 
and the second city of the world. It should be to its 
people what Athens was to the Greek, Bome to the 
Bomans, Florence to the Florentine; what St. Peters- 
burg is to the Bussian, Paris to the French, London to 
the English — an object of constant solicitude and of 
civic pride. They should preserve its honor, uphold its 
independence, develop its greatness.** 

The question whether they intend to obey the voice of 
their friendly mentor is one on which the future fortune 
of the American Commonwealth will largely depend. 
For as Mr. J. C. Adams pointed out in a thoughtful 
article on **The Municipal Threat in National Politics,** 
which he contributed to the New England Magazine in 
July, 1891: 

"The misgovernment of the cities is the prophecy of 
misgovernment of the nation; just as the paralysis of 
the great nerve centers means the palsy of the whole 
body. There is graver danger to the republic in the 
failure of good government in our cities than arises from 
the moral corruption which accompanies that failure. 
The misgovernment of our cities means the breakdown 
of one of the two fundamental principles upon which 
our political fabric rests. It is the failure of local self- 
government in a most vital part. It is as great a peril 
to the republic as the revolt against the Union. For the 
republic is organized upon two great political ideas, both 
essential to its existence. The first is the principle of 
federation, which is embodied in the Union; the second 
is the principle of local self-government, which places 
the business of the States and the towns in the hands of 
the people who live in them. Both of these are vital 
principles. The public has survived the attempt to 
subvert one of them. It has just entered on its real 
struggle with a serious attack upon the other.** 

The fate, therefore, of the American Eepublic may be 
bound up with the fortunes of Greater New York. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

ST. TAMMANY AND THE DEVIL. 

Hitherto, the city government of New York has not 
been a credit to the Republic; otherwise I should not be 
publishing a survey of the way in which New York has 
been governed as "Satan^s Invisible World Displayed/' 
The title, of course, is an adaptation, not an inven- 
tion. The original holder of the copyright was one 
Hopkins, of the seventeenth century, who, having had 
much experience in the discovery of witches, deemed 
himself an expert qualified to describe the inner history 
and secret mystery of the infernal regions under that 
picturesque title. I have adopted it as being on the 
whole the most appropriate as a description of the state 
of abysmal abomination into which the government of 
New York had sunk before the great revolt of 1894 broke 
the power of Tammany — for a season — and placed in 
office a reform government charged to cleanse the 
Augean stable. The old witchfinder had no story to tell 
so horrible or so incredible as that which I have drawn 
up from the sworn evidence of witnesses exposed to pub- 
lic cross-examination before a State Commission in the 
city of New York. In the reports of the infernal Sab- 
bats, for attending which thousands of old women were 
burned or hanged in the seventeenth century, there al- 
ways figures in the background, as the central figure in 
the horrid drama, a form but half-revealed, concerning 
whose identity even the witchfinders speak with awe. 
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The weird women with their incantations and their 
broomsticks, their magic spells and their diabolical 
trysts, are but the slaves of the Demon, who, whether as 
their lover or their torturer, is ever their master, whose 
name they whisper with fear, and whose commands they 
obey with instant alacrity. For the Master of Cere- 
monies in the infernal revels, the Lord of the Witches' 
Sabbat is none other than Satan himself, the incarnate 
principle of evil, the Boss of Hell! 

In the modern world, skeptical and superstitious, these 
tales of witches and warlocks seem childish nonsense, 
unworthy of the attention of grown-up men. But al- 
though the dramatis personm have changed, and the 
raise en seine, the same phenomena reappear eternally. 
Here in the history of New York we have the whole in- 
fernal phantasmagoria once again, with heelers for 
witches, policemen as wizards, and secret sessions in 
Tammany Hall as the Witches* Sabbat of the new era. 
And behind them all, always present but dimly seen, the 
omnipresent central force, whose name is muttered with 
awe, and whose mandate is obeyed with speed, is the 
same somber figure whom his devotees regard with pas- 
sionate worship, and whom his enemies dread, even as 
they curse his name. And this modern Sathanas — this 
man who to every good Bepublican is the most authen- 
tic incarnation of the principle of evil, the veritable 
archfiend of the political world — is the Boss of Tammany 
Hall. 

Among the many legends which have clustered round 
the beginning of the great association which has played 
so conspicuous a part in the history of New York, there 
is one which appeals specially to the sense of humor. 
Tammany, according to tradition, was the name of a 
Delaware Indian, who in ancient days belonged to a 
redskin confederacy that inhabited the regions now 
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known as New Jersey and Pennsylvania. His name has 
been variously spelled as Temane, Tamanend, Taminent, 
Tameny, and Tammany. 

Curiously enough, by a kind of metamorphosis by no 
means without precedent among more historical saints, 
his name has been attached to a locality which he proba- 
bly never visited, and with the inhabitants of which he 
and his people lived in hereditary feud. This was not, 
however, due to any of his conflicts with the Mohicans, 
who in those days pitched their wigwams on the island of 
Manhattan. He owes it to a battle which he fought 
with no less a personage than the great enemy of man- 
kind. In the days when St. Tammany passed his legend- 
ary existence there were no white men on the Ameri- 
can continent; but although the pale-face was absent, 
the black man was in full force, and one fine day St. 
Tammany was exposed to the fell onslaught of the foul 
fiend. At first, as is his wont, the bad spirit with hon- 
eyed words sought to be admitted to a share in the 
government of Tammany^s realm. 

"Get thee behind me, Satan !'^ rendered in the choicest 
Delaware dialect, was the saint's response to the offers 
of the tempter. But as a more illustrious case attests, 
the devil is not a person who will accept a first refusal. 
Changing his tactics, he brought upon St. Tammany 
and his Delawares many grievous afflictions of body and 
of estate, and while the good chief's limbs were sore and 
his heart was heavy, the cunning deceiver attempted to 
slink into the country unawares. 

St. Tammany, however, although sick and sore, slept 
with one eye open, and the devil was promptly ordered 
to "get out of that,'' with an emphasis which left him 
no option but to obey. Again and again the devil, re- 
newing his attacks, tried his best to circumvent St. Tam- 
many, but finding tb^t ftU was m yajn, be at last flung 
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patience and strategy to the winds, and boldly attacked 
the great Sagamore in order to overwhelm him by his 
infernal might. 

Then, says the legend, ensued the most tremendous 
battle that has ever been waged between man and his 
great enemy. For many months the great fight went 
on, and as Tammany and the devil wrestled to and fro 
in mortal combat, whole forests were broken down, and 
the ground was so effectually trampled under foot that 
it has remained prairie land to this day. At last, after 
the forests had been destroyed, and the country trodden 
flat, St. Tammany, catching his adversary unawares, 
tripped him up, and hurled him to the ground. It was 
in the nick of time, for Tammany was so exhausted with 
the prolonged struggle that when he drew his scalping- 
knife to make a final end of the evil one, the fiend, to 
the eternal regret of all the children of men, succeeded 
in slipping from Tammany^s clutches. He escaped 
across the river to New York, where, so runs the legend, 
as it is recorded by a writer in Harper, **he was hospita- 
bly received by the natives, and has ever since continued 
to make his home.'* 

Such, in the quaint but suggestive narrative of the 
ancient myth, is the way in which the devil first came 
to New York, where, as if in revenge for his defeat, he 
seems to have christened the political organization which 
has been his headquarters after the name of Tammany. 

The Tammany organization did not at the first take its 
rise in New York. It first sprang into being in the 
ranks of the revolutionary army of Pennsylvania. Tam- 
many, or Tamanend, as he was then called, was adopted 
by the Pennsylvania troops under General Washington 
as their patron saint. There were two reasons for this. 
In the first place, it was Hobson's choice, for St. Tam- 
many was the oaly native American who had ever been 
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canonized; and^ in the second place^ nothing seemed 
more appropriate to the revolufcionary heroes than to 
adopt as their patron saint a brave who had "whipped 
the devil/' St. Tammany, therefore, came to be 
adopted by the American army as a kind of counterpart 
to St. George. St. Tammany and the devil seemed to be 
a good counterpoise to the legendary tale of St. George 
and the Dragon. The 12th of May was Tammany's 
Saint's Day, and was celebrated with wigwams, liberty 
poles, tomahawks, and all the regular paraphernalia of 
the redskin. A soldier attired in Indian costume repre- 
sented the great sachem, "and, after delivering a talk 
full of eloquence for law and liberty and courage in 
battle to the members of the order, danced with feathers 
in their caps and bucktails dangling on behind." The 
practice spread from the Pennsylvania troops to the rest 
of the army, and so popular did Tammany become that 
May 12 bid fair to be much more a popular national 
festival than July 4. 

It was not until this century had begun that the Tam- 
many Society was domiciled in New York. It was intro- 
duced there by an upholsterer of Irish descent, named 
"William Mooney. He did not take much stock in St. 
Tammany, but preferred to call his society the Colum- 
bian Order, in honor of Columbus. The transactions of 
the society dated from the discovery of America. Be- 
sides the European head, who was to be known as the 
Great Father, there were to be twelve Sachems, or coun- 
selors — "Old Men" being the Indian signification of the 
word; a Sagamore, or master of the ceremonies; a Wis- 
kinkie, or doorkeeper of the sacred wigwam; and a 
Secretary. / 

The society from its outset appears to have beeSV 
political, but in its early days it combined charity with / 
politics. In the second year of its exist^UQe \% upd^r/ 
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f took the establishment of a Museum of Natural History, 
1 and got together the exhibits which form the nucleus of 
I Barnum's famous museum. It was a social and convivial 
I club, which met first in a hotel of Broadway, then in a 
/ public-house in Broad Street, and finally in the Pig-pen, 
/ a long room attached to a saloon kept by one Martling. 
/ In 1811 it erected a hall of its own. Its present address 
is *'Tammany Hall, Fourteenth Street.*' 

There is no necessity to do more than glance at the 
curious beginnings of a society which is perhaps the 
most distinctively American of all the associations that 
have ever been founded in the new world. A writer of 
**The Story of Tammany,** which appeared in Harper's 
Magazine many years ago, from which most of these 
facts are taken, says: 



f^The Tammany Society, or Columbian Order, is doubt- 
less the oldest jgurely self -constituted political associa- 
tion in the wmiSPand has certainly been by far the most 
influential, (beginning with the government, for it was 
organized within a fortnight of the inauguration of the 
first presi dent^ j^nd at a spot within the sound of his 
voice as he spoke his first official words to his country- 
men, it has not only continued down to the present time 
— through nearly three generations of men— but Eas con- 
ti ^olled the choice of at least one pr esiden t, fixed l;h e 
fihRrAP.fj ftr'Qf several national as well as STateadmim^ ra- 
tionsTgiven pseudonyms to ha lf a doze n jyellikjKLgn 
'Wgf^tiiz^ttm nr. and, in Xu o L, has shdDe (TirFTfi"afiRtiny nf %]\ (h 
country in several turnin g-points of itaJ iiatorvr^ ' 

''Few suspect,Tnin5il less comprehend, the extent of 
the influence this purely local association has exerted. 
To its agency more than any other is due the fact that 
for the last three-quarters of a century New York City 
has been the most potent political center in the world, 
not even Paris excepted. Greater than a p^rty^ inas- 
m uch as it has been the master of p arties^" it has seen 
^gplitical organiza tion aft er organization^ in whoselfi fln- 

" go 



iTOOK«iTT!»fimatiT^i««Kw»fiaRFnir^»w^^ 
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^gwn, and yet has stood ready, with powers unimpaired, 
to engage in the struggles of the next crop of contest- 
ants. In this experience it has been solitary and 
peculiar. Imitators it has had in abundance, but not 
one of them has succeeded in catching that secret of 
political management which has endowed Tammany with 
its wonderful permanency. 

^_ "What is that secret? It is unquestionably to be 
\^ traced in part, to the sagacity which Tammany's leaders 

^ have at all times shown in forecasting the changes of 
political issues, or availing themselves of the opportuni- 
ties afforded by current events as they have arisen. 
Tammany has not only furnished the most capable poli- 
ticians the country has possessed, but has managed to ally 
itself with the shrewdest ones to be found outside of its 
own organization. It has always shown a willingness to 
trade in the gifts at its command, and rarely indeed has 
it got the worst of a bargain.'* 

The writer in Harper^ however, while attempting to 
explain the secret of Tammany, only raises a still more 
diflBcult question. How is it that Tammany should hav e 
,.^b een abte-to^scern the signs of the times bette r than its 
^rivals? How is it that Tammanv has been able to furnish 
the most capable politicians the country has ever pos- 
sessed, and how is it that it has displayed so much wis- 
dom? There is one explanation, which, no doubt, com- 
mends itself to many of those who have spent their life 
in fighting Tammany Hall. Tammany has paid little 
regard for the innocence of the dove, but it has always 
displayed the wisdom of the serpent. Certainly, many 
innocent persons have been accused of dalliance with the 
foul fiend on much worse j[?nma/acie evidence against 
them than that which is furnished by the universal ad- 
mission that Tammany out of the most uncompromising 
materials has succeeded in achieving exploits which ante- 
cedently would have been absolutely impossible. For 
Tftipmany, although preserving aud waii^t^ining from 
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first to last a discipline which is the despair of all the 
other political machines in the country, has never been 
without fierce internecine fights. It has cast out leader 
after leader, and the ferocity of the feuds within Tam- 
many has exceeded that of any of the combats which 
have been waged against the common enemy. Never- 
theless, notwithstanding all schisms, all reverses, all 
exposures, Tammany remains to this day the strongest, 
the best disciplined, and the most feared political organi- 
zation in the world. 

Mr. Croker, in the series of interviews which I re- 
ported in the October number of the Review of Reviews, 
argued with much force and plausibility that it W'as con- 
trary to the law of human nature than an organization 
could live and last so long if it were composed of thugs 
and desperadoes, and that witness no doubt is true. Even 
so stout and stalwart an opponent of Tammany as Dr. 
Albert Shaw has frequently felt himself constrained to 
admit that the lunatic fashion in which New York has 
been governed rendered even the rule of Tammany pref- 
erable to the constitutional and legal chaos which was 
the only substitute. Dr. Shaw, speaking of the system 
under which New York has hitherto been governed, said: 

"To know its ins and outs is not so much like knowing 
the parts and the workings of a finely adjusted machine 
as it is like knowing the obscure topography of the great 
Dismal Swamp considered as a place of refuge for crimi- 
nals.^^ 

Again he wrote: 

"In New York, the absurdly disjointed and hopelessly 
complex array of separate boards, functions and adminis- 
trative powers first makes it impossible for the commu- 
nity to focalize responsibility anywhere in the formal 
mechanism of municipal government, and then makes it 
possible for an irresponsible self-centered political an4 
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mercenary society like Tammany to gain for itself the real 
control^ and thus to assume a domination that ought to 
be centered in some body or functionary directly account- 
able to the people. Government by a secret society like 
Tammany is better than the chaos of a disjointed gov- 
ernment for which there can be no possible location of 
central responsibility/* , 

It is not for me to dogmatize where experts native to 
New York hopelessly disagree. But viewed from theN 
outside the secret of Tammany's success seems to lie 1 
chiefly in the fact that Tammany has from the first been / 
really a democratic organizatio n. No one was too poor, J 
too wicked, or too ignorant to be treated by Tammany I 
as a man and a brother if he would stand in with the I 
machine and join the brotherhood. 

This secret of Tammany — the open secret — was ex- 
plained to me in Chicago by a saloon-keeper of more than 
dubious morals who had been a Tammany captain in New 
York. I saw him the night after Dr. Parkhurst had 
scored his first great success over the politicians of New 
York. The ex-Tammany captain shook his head when I 
asked him what he thought of Dr. Parkhurst's campaign. 
He had no use for Dr. Parkhurst. For a time, he 
thought, he might advertise himself, which was no doubt 
his object, but after that everything would go on as be- 
fore. The one permanent institution in New York was 
Tammany. 

I asked him to explain his secret. "Suppose,** said I, 
**that I am a newly arrived citizen in your precinct, and 
come to you and wish to join Tammany, what would be 
required of me?** ^ 

"Sir,** said he, "before anything would be required of 
you we would find out all about you. I would size you 
up myself, and then after I had formed my own judg- 
ment I would send two or three trusty men to find out 
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all about you. Find out, for instance, whether you 
really meant to work and serve Tammany, or whether 
you were only getting in to find out all about it. If the 
inquiries were satisfactory then you would be admitted 
to the ranks of Tammany, and you would stand in with 
the rest/* 

"What should I have to do?*' 
^"^Your first duty,'* said he, "would be to vote the 
[Tammany ticket whenever an election was on, and then 
1 to hustle around and make every other person whom you 
\ could get hold of vote the same ticket.'* 
^"And what would I get for my trouble?'* I asked. 

"Nothing," said he, "unless you needed it. I was 
twenty years captain and I never got anything for my- 
self, but if you needed anything you would get whatever 
was going. It might be a job that would give you em- 
ployment under the city, it might be a pull that you 
might have with the alderman in case you got into 
trouble, whatever it was you would be entitled to your 
share. If you get into trouble Tammany will help you 
out. If you are out of a job Tammany will see that 
you have the first chance of whatever is going. It is a 
great power, is Tammany. Whether it is with the police, 
or in the court, or in the city hall you will find Tam- 
many men everywhere, and they all stick together. 
There is nothing sticks so tight as Tammany.** 
^Therein, no doubt, this worthy ex-captain revealed the 
great secret of Tammany's success. Tammany is a 
brotherhood. Tammany men stick together, and help 
, each other. The record of Tammany, however, hardly 
bears out the claim made for it by Mr. Croker as to the 
honesty and purity of its administration. From very 
early days Tammany has had a bad record for dishonesty 
and utter lack of scruple. As early as 1837 two Tam- 
many leaders, who had held tb^ Federal offices of Col- 
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lector of the Port of New York, and of "United States 
District Attorney for the Southern District of New 
York, skipped to Europe after embezzling, the one 
£250,000, the other £15,000. About twenty years later 
another Tammany leader, who was appointed postmaster 
for New York, advanced £50,000 of post-oflSce money in 
order to carry Pennsylvania for Buchanan. These, 
however, were but bagatelles compared with the carnival 
of plunder which was established when Tweed was Tam- 
many Boss. 

It was not until about the middle of the century that 
Tammany laid the hand upon the agency which for 
nearly fifty years has been the scepter of its power. A 
certain Southerner, rejoicing in the name of Eynders, 
who was a leading man in Tammany in the forties, 
organized as a kind of affiliated institution, the Empire 
Club, whose members were too disreputable even for 
Tammany. These men, largely composed of roughs and 
rowdies, who rejoiced in the expressive title of the 
Bowery Plug XJglies, were the first to lay their hand upon 
the emigrant and utilize him for the purpose of carrying 
elections. Mr. Edwards, writing in McClure^s Maga- 
zine, says: 

**It was the Empire Club, indeed, which taught the 
political value of the newly arrived foreigner. Its mem- 
bers approached the immigrants at the piers on the arrival 
of every steamship or packet; conducted them into con- 
genial districts; found them employment in the city 
works, or perhaps helped them to set up in business as 
keepers of grog-shops,'* 

*Tolitics in Louisiana,** General Grant is reported to 
have said on one occasion, **are hell." They seem to 
have been very much like hell in the days when the Plug 
XJglies with Eynders at their head ruled the roast at 
Tammany. Mr. Edwards tells a story which sheds a 
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lurid ray of light on the man and manners of that time. 
Mr. Godwin, who preceded Mr. Godkin in the incessant 
warfare which the Evening Post has waged against Tam- 
many, had given more than usual offense to Eynders. 
That worthy, therefore, decided to assassinate the editor 
as he was taking his lunch at the hotel. Mike Walsh, 
however, a plucky Irishman, interfered, and enabled 
Godwin to make his escape. When the intended victim 
had gone out — 

**Eynders stepped up to Walsh and said: 'What do 
you mean by interfering in this matter? It is none of 
your affair.* 

** *Well, Godwin did me a good turn once, and I don^t 
propose to see him stabbed in the back. You were going 
to do a sneaking thing; you were going to assassinate 
him, and any man who will do that is a coward.' 

" *lTo man ever called me a coward, Mike Walsh, and 
you canH.' 

" *But I do, and I will prove that you are a coward. 
If you are not one, come upstairs with me now. We will 
lock ourselves into a room; I will take a knife and you 
take one; and the man who is alive after we have got 
through, will unlock the door and go out/ 

"Eynders accepted the challenge. They went to an 
upper room. Walsh locked the door, gave Eynders a 
large bowie-knife, took one himself, and said: 'You 
stand in that corner, and I'll stand in this. Then wo 
will walk toward the center of the room, and we won't 
stop until one or the other of us is finished.* 

"Each took his corner. Then Walsh turned and ap- 
proached the center of the room. But Eynders did not 
stir. *Why don't you come out?* said Walsh. Eynders, 
turning in his corner, faced his antagonist, and said: 
'Mike, you and I have always been friends; what is the 
use of our fighting now? If we get at it, we shall both 
be killed, and there is no good in that.' Walsh for a 
moment said not a word; but his lip curled, and he 
looked upon Eynders with an expression of utter con- 
tempt. Then he said: 'I told you you were a coward, 
and now I prove it. Never speak to me again.' " 
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Mike Walsh, the hero of this episode of the bowie- 
knife, is notable as having been the first man to publicly 
accuse Tammany of tampering with the ballot-box. He 
was not the last by any means; but Tammany seems to 
have begun well, for, says Mr. Edwards: 

**Eoscoe Conkling once said, chatting with a group of 
friends, that Governor Seward had told him that the 
Tammany frauds committed by the Empire Club in New 
York City in 1844 unquestionably gave Polk the meager 
majority of five thousand which he obtained in New 
York State, and by which he was brought to the presi- 
dency.*' 

It is not surprising that with this beginning things 
went on from bad to worse until Mike Walsh, a few years 
before the war, publicly declared in a great Democratic 
meeting in the city: 

**I tell you now, and I say it boldly, that in this body 

Eolitic of New York there is not political or personal 
onesty enough left to drive a nail into to hang a hat 
upon.'* 

There is a fine picturesqueness about this phrase whicb^ 
enables it to stick like a burr to the memory. It wa s 
not, however, unjil the Irish emigration began in good 
earnest that Tammany^ fAuiiii.iJa--VOQatlcm."**"^^ 
WooTwas first elected to the mayoralty in 1854. Fer- 
nando Wood was a ward politician who first became 
known to the public by a prosecution in which it was 
proved that he had cheated his partner by altering the 
figures in accounts. He did not deny the charge, but 
pleaded statutory limitation. Having thus succeeded in 
avoiding jail, he promptly ran for the mayoralty, and 
was duly elected. With him came what Mr. Godkin^ 
calls "the organization of New York politics on a crimiy 
nal basis." The exploits of Fernando Wood, however. 
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^ 



were thrown entirely into the shade by the lurid splendor 

his successor. 

This was William M. T weed, tlie famo^ g ^^B oaft^^ 
Tweedj who oegan his life as a journeyman, and indeed 
ended it in Ludlow Street Jail, after having ruled New 
York for years, as if he were a Turkish Pasha. After 
serving apprenticeship as a member of the New York 
Senate, Deputy Street Commissioner, and President of 
the Board of Supervisors, he gradually made his way. 
upward until he was recognized as Boss of Tammany. 
It' was not, however, until the year 1868 that he suc- 
ceeded in giving the public a true taste of his quality. 
Even hardened Tammany politicians were aghast at the 
colossal frauds which he practiced at the polls — frauds 
not only unique in their dimensions, but in^the exceeding 
variety and multiplicity of their methods. On January 
1, 1869, Tweed and his allies began to plunder the city 
in a fashion which might have made the mouth of a 
Roman proconsul water. His ally, Connolly, was made 
Comptroller, while Tweed himself found ample scope for 
his fraudulent genius in the posts of Deputy Street Com- 
missioner and Supervisor. In the first year he issued 
fraudulent warrants for $3,750,000. The money was spent 
fast and furiously. Tweed was a fellow of infinite vari- 
ety, and he seemed almost to revel in the diversity of 
methods by which he could plunder the public. One 
very ingenious and simple fraud was his securing an act 
of the Legislature, making a little organ which he owned 
the official organ of the city government. In that 
capacity he drew $1,000,000 a year from the rates and 
taxes, as compensation for printing the report of the 
proceedings of the Common Council. Mr. Edwards 
says: 

"He established a printing company, whose main busi- 
ness was the printing of blank forms and vouchers, for 
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which in one year two million, eight hundred thousand 
dollars was charged. Another item was a stationer's 
company, which furnished all the stationery used in the 
public institutions and departments, and this company 
alone received some three millions a year. On an order "^ 
for six reams of cap paper, the same amount of letter j 
paper, two reams of notepaper, two dozen pen-holders, / 
four small ink-bottles, and a few other articles, all worth \ 
not more than fifty dollars, a bill of ten thousand dol- 1 
lars was rendered and paid. ^^-^"^ 

r — *T?he frauds upon which the conviction of Tweed was 
obtained consisted in the payment of enormously in- 
I creased bills to mechanics, architects, furniture-maKers, 
1 and, in some instances, to unknown persons, for supplies 
l ^and services. It was the expectation that an honest bill 
^~^would be raised all the way from sixty to ninety per cent. 
In the first months of the ring's stealing the increase 
was about sixty per cent. Some of the bills were in- 
creased by as much as ninety per cent., but the average 
increase was such as to make it possible to give sixty- 
seven per cent, to the ring, the confederates being 
allowed to keep thirty-three per cent.; and of that 
thirty-three per cent, probably at least one-half was a 
fraudulent increase." 

.4£ter a time the outrag^eous nature of his stealings { 
provoked a revolt in Tammany itself. It is to this which 
TiTr. Oroker looks back with such proud complacency as 
marking the advent of reformed Tammany. Tweed was 
beaten at the elections, and his opponents secured a ma- 
jority on the Board of Aldermen. Thereupon the re- 
sourceful rascal promptly went down to Albany, boughi! 
up a suflBcient number of Congressmen and Senators to 
give him control of the Legislature, and so secured a 
new charter for New York, which legislated his oppo- 
nents out of office. By this charter a board of audit was 
created which consisted of Twoe3, Connolly and Mayor 
Hall. "What followed is thus described by the Nation: 

**The *Board' met once for but ten minutes, and 
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ff&rned the whole 'auditing' business over to Tweed. 
\This sounds like a joke, but is true. Tweed then 
Iwent to work, and ^audited' as hard as he could, Garvey 
and other scamps bringing in the raw material in the 
shape of 'claims,' and he never stopped till he had 
/'audited' about $6,000,000 worth. Connolly's part in 
/the little game then came in, and that worthy citizen 
drew his warrants for the money, which that simple- 
minded 'scholar and gentleman' the mayor indorsed, 
without having the least idea what was going on. 
Tweed's share of the plunder amounted to about $1,000,- 
000 in all. The Joint Committee, reporting on the con- 
dition of the city's finances, declared that the discover- 
able stealings of three years are $19,000,000, which is 
probably only half the real total." 

Never was a more unblushing rascal, as Mr. Tilden 
said in his account of Tweed's sovereignty. The Tam- 
many ring 

"controlled the State Legislature, the police, and every 
department or functionary of the law; several of the 
judges on the bench were its servile instruments, and 
issued decrees at its command; it secured the manage- 
ment of the election 'machine,' and 'ran' it at its own 
free will and pleasure; a large part of the press was 
absolutely atTits disposal. In the course of three years it 
had paid to eleven newspapers the sum of $2,329,482 
(about £466,000), nominally for advertisements, most of 
which were never even published, or never seen. Not 
only the city government, but the lion's share of the 
State government also had fallen into the hands of 
"Boss" Tweed and his confederates. Millions of dollars 
were stolen by the conspirators by means of 'street 
openings,' 'improvements,' new pavements, and other 
frauds. The ring took from the public treasury a sum 
amounting to over £1,500,000 for furnishing and 're- 
pairing' a new courthouse. The charges for plastering 
alone came to about £366,000. For carpets, warrants 
were drawn for £120,000, although there were scarcely 
any carpets in the building. The floors were either bare, 
or covered with oilcloth. Nearly £100,000 was alleged 
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to have been paid for iron safes, and over £8,200 for 
^articles' not defined and never found. The total sum 
stolen was over £4,000,000." 

Tweed's brief but dazzling career — for he was indeed a 
hero clad in hell-fire — is said by President Andrews to 
have cost the city of New York $160,000,000. The fine 
levied by Germany on the city of Paris after the war of 
1870-1 was only one-fourth that amount. Fraud may be 
more costly than war. The total direct property loss 
occasioned by the great fire at Chicago in 1871, when 
three square miles of buildings were burned down, and 
98,500 persons rendered homeless, was only $30,000,000 
above the plunder of Tweed and his gang. Thus fraud 
can be almost as ruinous as fire. 

Tweed was a fellow, if not of infinite jest like poor 
Yorick, at least of infinite insolent humor. In 1871 he 
boasted that he had amassed a fortune of $20,000,000. 
Nor did he in the least scruple to avow the means by 
which he acquired it. President Andrews, of Brown 
University, in telling the history of the last quarter cen- 
tury, says: **He used gleefully to show his friends the 
safe where he kept money for bribing legislators, finding 
those of the Tammany-Republican stripe easiest game. 
Of the contractor who was decorating his country place 
at Greenwich he inquired, pointing to a statue, *who the 
hell is that?* *That is Mercury, the god of merchants 
and thieves,* was the reply. *That*s bully,' said Tweed; 
*put him over the front door.' '' 

Tweed was to the last po pul ar wi th_the_mafiafifl.of. the [,. 
people. Even when the whole town was ringing with 
proofs of his guilt, he stood as candidate for the Senate 
o l_ New Y ork State, and was elected. He had dis- 
tributed in the poorer districts some £10,000 worth of 
coal and flour, and one of his champions brought down 
the house by declaring that "Tweed's heart has always 
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been in the right place, and, even if he is a thief, there 

is more blood in his little finger and more marrow in his 

big toe than the men who are abusing him have in their 

whole bodies/* 

r ' This man, with this excessive development of marrow 

in his big toe, was ultimately run down_JiyJMx^-3KMen 

and the Committee of Seventy. Connolly, the Comp- 

\ troller, weakened an? made terms with his opponents by 

: appointing Mr. Green as deputy-comptroller. Mr. 

Green had little difficulty in laying hands upon all that 

1 was necessary in order to secure the prosecution and 

j conviction of Tweed. Tweed's two infamous judges 

j were driven from the bench, and he himself was clapped 

1 into jail. He made his escape, and sought refuge in 

' Spain. He was, however, delivered up to the American 

; authorities, and reconducted to prison, where he died. 

' To the last Tweed retained possession of much of his ill- 

. gotten wealth. An offer which was made to surrender 

. the residue of his millions in return for his liberty was 

i rejected. 

Tweed thought himself on the whole an ill-used man. 
The judge who tried Tweed declared that he had per- 
verted the "power with which he was clothed in a man- 
ner more infamous, more outrageous, than any instance 
of a like character which the history of the civilized 
world afforded.'* But Tweed himself declared that he 
believed he had done right, and was willing to "submit 
himself to the just criticism of any and all honest men.*' 
From this it would seem that Mr. Croker is not. alone in 
his imperturbable consciousness of public rectitude. 
Tweed on one occasion admitted that he had perhaps 
erred, but he explained he was not to blame. The fault 
lay with human nature in the first place, and with the 
system under which New York was governed in the sec- 
ond. Therein, no doubt, he was right. "Human 
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nature/^ he said, "could not resist such temptations as 
were offered feo men who were in power in New York, so 
long as the disposition of the ofiBces of the city is at 
their command.'* 

The most outrageous thing that Tweed ever did was to 
pass a hill through the State Legislature at Albany, giv- 
ing the judges unlimited power to punish summarily 
whatever they chose to consider to be contempt. By 
this law, which was fortunately vetoed by the governor, 
every newspaper in New York would have been gagged 
as effectually as the press of Constantinople. ^ 

After Tweed fell, Tammany was reorganized under \ 
Honest John Kelly and Eichard Croker. Mr. Godkin ! 
declares that Honest John Kelly was only honest in ; 
name. He says: 

"John Kelly practiced the great Greek maxim *not 
too much of anything,' simply made every candidate pay 
handsomely for his nomination, pocketed the money : 
himself, and, whether he rendered any account of it or - 
not, died in possession of a handsome fortune. His 
policy was the very safe one of making the city money go 
as far as possible among the workers by compelling every 
office-holder to divide his salary and perquisites with a 
number of other persons." 

The same system had„prevailed down to the year 
1894, when Tammany, for the first time in many years, 
was driven from power. Just before the upset, the New 
York Evening Post published the records of the twenty- 
eight men who now or recently composed the Executive 
Committee of Tammany. It showed that they were all 
professional politicians, and that among them were one 
convicted murderer, three men who had been indicted 
for murder, felonious assault, and bribery, respectively, 
four professional gamblers, five ex-keepers of gambling 
houses, nine who either npw or formerly sold liquor, 
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three whose fathers did, three former pugilists, four 
former rowdies, and six members of the famous Tweed 
gang. Seventeen of these held oflBce, seven formerly 
did, and two were favored contractors. 

By these men New York was governed down to the 
year 1894, All the efforts of the reformers seemed in 
vain. Mr. Godkin reluctantly confessed: 

"The power of the semi-criminal organization known 
as Tammany Hall not only remains unshaken, but grows 
stronger from year to year. Every year its management 
descends, with perfect impunity, into the hands of a 
more and more degraded class." 

But it is ever the darkest hour before the dawn. Al- 
though on the very eve of the November election of 
1894 it was declared that "Mr. Croker held almost as 
despotic a sway over New York as an Oriental potentate 
over his kingdom," one month after that statement had 
been made he was hurled from power by a great out- 
burst of popular indignation. How that was brought 
about I will now proceed to tell. 
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CHAPTER IV. t 

THE LEXOW SEARCHLIGHX 

Mr. Lowell good humoredly chaflEed John Bull when 
he declared that 

He detests the same faults in himself he neglected, 
When he sees them again in his child's glass reflected, 

and we only need to glance at current English criticisms 
upon American aflEairs to justify the poet's remark. Es- 
pecially is this the case with a vice which of all others is 
regarded as distinctively English. John Bull has plenty 
of faults^ but of those which render him odious to his 
neighbors there is none which is quite so loathsome as 
his "unctuous rectitude." That phrase, coined by Mr. 
Khodes to express the contempt which he and every one 
who knew the facts felt on contemplating the hypocrisy 
and Pharisaism displayed in connection with the Jame- 
son Kaid, is likely to live long after Mr. Khodes has van- 
ished from this mortal scene. This tendency to Pharisa- 
ism and self-righteous complacency, which thanks Ood 
that it is not as other men are, is one of those vices 
which John Bull's children seem to have inherited in 
full measure. We are pretty good at Pharisaism in the 
old country, but we are "not a circumstance,'' to use 
the familiar slang, when we «pompare ourselves to some 
of the Tharisees reared across the Atlantic. This has 
nowhere been brought into such strong relief as when on 
the very eve of the exposure and discomfiture of Tam- 
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many their spokesmen took the stump and talked like 
very Pecksniffs concerning the immaculate purity of 
Tammany Hall. 

The same characteristic is observable in all of them. 
Whether it is Boss Tweed, appealing confidently to the 
verdict of honest men upon a career of colossal thefb 
and almost inconceivable fraud; or Mr. Croker, who, 
after surveying his whole life, declares that he has not 
discovered a single action which he has reason to regret, 
for he has not done anything but good all his life; or 
Bourke Cochrane, who is at once the Apollo and the 
Demosthenes of Tammany, the same unctuous rectitude-^ 
oozes out of every pore. When Tammany was at its 
heyday of prosperity and power in 1889, it assembled in 
its thousands to cheer enthusiastically the impassioned / 
oratory of Mr. Cochrane, who declared, as among the ! 
self-evident truths which found an echo in every breast, ' 
that *'if corruption prevails among the people, liberty i 
will become a blighting curse, subversive of order. Cor- \ 
ruption once begun, decay is inevitable and irresistible; \ 
the destruction of the Republic is immediate, immeas- I 
urable, irredeemable; since history does not record a 
case of a popular government which has been arrested in 
its downward course.** Tammany listened to this with 
ecstatic admiration, cheered to the echo their eloquent 
oracle, and then went on using the proceeds of a system of 
blackmail for the perfecting of an engine of corruption 
to which it is difficult to discover a parallel in the annals^ 
of mankind. 

In Mr. Croker's case, his calm consciousness of in- 
corruptible virtue seems to be based upon a curious 
inversion of a belief in a divine Providence. Tammany 
is not strong in theology, but Mr. Croker, in talking to 
me, based his argument in favor of the excellence of 
Tammany on the postulate that the government of the 
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universe was founded on the law of righteousness. This 
being the case, it was only possible to reconcile the con- | 
tinned existence of Tammany on one of two hypotheses, i 
Either the domination of evil was permitted for a season \ 
for some suflBcient cause hidden in the inscrutable mys- 
teries of the divine councils, or we must boldly assert 
that, all evidence to the contrary notwithstanding, Tam-^ 
many rule was in accordance with the eternal law. Credo 
qui a impossibiUy rather than admit that so great an' 
anomaly as that a terrestrial Inferno could be permitted 
to exist by the good government of God. Mr. Crokerj 
of course, adopted the latter hypothesis. There is mucU 
in it, no doubt, especially to those in Mr. Oroker's posi* 
tion. It is, however, open to the fatal objection thai 
the same process of logic would a fortiori secure a cer- 
tificate of good conduct for the Great Assassin of Stam- 
boul himself. The Ottoman Empire has lasted even 
longer than Tammany Hall, but even Mr. Oroker would 
shrink from maintaining that Abdul Hamid was on that 
account the exemplary vicegerent of the Almighty. 

This Pharisaic panoply in which Tammany was clad, 
as in a coat of mail, was no small element of its strength. 
The consciousness of wrongdoing is always an element 
of weakness, ^ot until a man can do evil and persuade 
himself thai he is doing" good^an he silence that con- 
science which makes cowards of us all. Probably this 
unctuous rectitude on the part of Tammany and its Boss 
should be estimated as one of the chief obstacles in the 
way of the scattered and despairing band of reformers, 
who, five or six years ago, confronted the stronghold of 
iniquity intrenched in their midst. 

Its position, indeed, appeared almost impregnable. 
Tammany Hall commanded an annual revenue large 
enough to equip and maintain a small army. It had 
Tinder its orders the whole of the executive force in its 
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police — a body of men practically above the law, armed 
with powers hardly inferior to those of the police of St. 
Petersburg. Besides the police, all the persons on the 
pay rolls of the city and county were under the thumb 
of the Boss. There was hardly a city official, from the 
highest to the lowest, who did not hold office by the 
sovereign will and pleasure of Tammany. As there are 
27,000 names on those pay rolls, all of whom were voters 
and were taxable to an almost unlimited extent when- 
ever the Tammany exchequer needed to be replenished, 
it is obvious how enormous were the odds against the 
assailants of Tammany. 

But the unctuous rectitude of its leaders, the prompt 
obedience of the police Janissaries, and the discipline of 
the standing army of the twenty-odd thousand Pretorians 
on the city pay rolls, were by no means the only difficul- 
ties which had to be overcome. Tammany Hall itself 
might be compared to a central citadel or keep of a Nor- 
man fortress. The outworks consisted of all the saloons, 
gaming hells, and houses of ill-fame in the city of New 
York. Some of these, no doubt, were by no means en- 
thusiastic in support of the powers that be, but they 
resembled tribes which, having been subdued by force of 
arms, are compelled to pay tribute and use their weapons 
in support of their conquerors. In New York, just be- 
fore the revolt against Tammany, the number of licenses 
for the sale of intoxicants in New York City was over 
six thousand. The number of unlicensed drinking 
places was estimated at from two thousand to three 
thousand. Each of these saloonns might be regarded as 
a detached outwork, holding a position in advance of 
the main citadel, and covering it from the attack of its 
foes. 

In those days it used to be said that licenses were 
granted by the Excise Board to anybody wko bad not 
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served a term in a penitentiary. One indignant divine 
declared that it was perfectly safe to say tbat^ if the 
devil himself should apply to the Excise Board for a 
license to set up a branch establishment on the children's 
playgrounds in the Central Park, it would be granted. 
As to the other establishments of even worse fame than 
the saloon, there was an unwritten contract by which, in 
return for tribute paid directly or indirectly, they were 
shielded by the strong arm of Tammany from the en- 
forcement of the law. It was calculated that if all the 
saloons in New York were placed side by side, averaging 
them at only twenty feet frontage each, they would 
form a line of circumvallation twenty miles long. To 
put it in another way, there was on an average one saloon 
for every thirty voters. 

In addition to its control of the saloon, Tammany had 
two extremely important financial resources which have 
not jet been mentioned. The first was the control of 
the city contracts. A great city like New York, with 
ail expenditure that exceeded that of the whole Federal 
Government of the United States fifty years ago, has an 
enormous means of influence at its disposal in the mere 
granting of contracts. But even this was a compara- 
tively trivial element in the financial strength of Tam- 
many. There existed in New York, as in almost every 
city, great corporations representing enormous capital, 
and dividing gigantic dividends, which, in the Tammany 
scheme of the universe, might have been created for the 
express purpose of furnishing an unfailing supply of 
revenue to the party chest. The corporations which 
enjoyed franchises from the city, giving them control of 
the streets, whether for the purpose of traction, of light- 
ing, or of electrical communication, were Tammany's 
milch cows. They all possess monopolies, granted to 
them in the first instance either by corruption or by 
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negligence, which enable them to plunder the public. 
These monopolies can only be terminated or modified by 
the Legislature, and the Legislature can only act in 
obedience to the party machine. All that needs to be 
done when the campaign fund runs low is for the Boss 
to intimate to the various corporations that milking time 
has come, and that if they do not contribute liberally of 
their substance to the party treasury, Tammany will no 
longer be able to give them protection when the usual 
attack is made next session upon their monopoly or 
their franchise. Money is the sinews of war, and as the 
Tammany war chest was always full, Tammany snapped 
its fingers at all its enemies, and contemptuously de- 
clared that the reformers did not amount to a row of 
pins. 

The outlook undoubtedly was very gloomy. From 
the point of view of practical politics it was simply hope- 
less; nevertheless, in a couple of years the fortress was 
stormed, and the government of New York placed in the 
hand of the reformers. The story of the way in which 
this was brought about should never be forgotten by all 
those who are called upon to lead forlorn hopes against 
immense odds. As long as the world lasts such narra- 
tives are among the most precious cordials which in 
times of danger and distress restore the courage and 
revive the faith of man. Dr. Parkhurst^s attack on 
Tammany is one of the latest of a long series of victories 
achieved by the leader of an outnumbered handful. 
When Gideon went forth against the hosts of Midian 
with only three hundred followers, he left a leading case 
on record for the encouragement of all who should come 
after. How many reformers and revolutionists who 
have helped the world forward in the path of progress 
have been cheered by the dream in which the Midianitish 
soldier saw a cake of barley bread smite and overturn 
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the inultitudinou8 camp of the conqueror, history makes 
no record! But if ever a man needed the inspiration of 
that barley cake it was Dr. Parkhurst, when in 1892 he 
set himself to the desperate task of wresting New York 
City from the grasp of Tammany. 

Dr. Parkhurst was a Massachusetts minister of Puri- 
tan ancestry, who in 1880, at the age of thirty-eight> 
had been called to Madison Square Church, in New 
York. For ten years he went in and out among the 
people, quietly building up his church, ministering to 
his congregation, and learning at first-hand the real 
difl5culties which offered almost insuperable obstacles to 
right living in New York. In 1890, on the eve of the 
November election, he preached a sermon on municipal 
politics, which, although it failed in influencing the 
polls, nevertheless marked Dr. Parkhurst out as the man 
to succeed Dr. Howard Crosby as President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime. He took ofiSce in 
1891. In less than twelve months he began the cam- 
paign from which he never withdrew his hand until the 
government of the city was wrested from the control of 
Tammany. 

Nothing is more characteristic, both of the state of 
things in New York and the uncompromising directness 
of Dr. Parkhurst, than the fact that he had no sooner 
assumed the control of the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime than he adopted as his motto the significant 
watchword, **Down with the police!'^ That fact alone 
speaks volumes as to how utterly New York City had 
fallen under the control of the evil one. For a society 
for the prevention of crime to adopt **Down with the 
police!'* as its watchword, seems to us of the old world 
absolutely inconceivable. The police exist for the pre- 
vention of crime, yet here was a society of leading citi- 
zens, presided over by a doctor of divinity, putting in 
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the forefront of its programme the formula **Dowii with 
the police!*' 

Strange though it may seem to us, the best people of 
New York understood and appreciated what Dr. Park- 
hurst was after. But it was not till February 14, 
1893, that he put the trumpet to his lips and blew 
a blast the echoes of which are still sounding through 
the world. His sermon was an impeachment of the 
government of New York, the like of which had seldom 
been heard before in a Christian pulpit. If any one 
questions the justice of the title of this volume, let him 
read what Dr. Parkhurst said in the sermon, of which 
the following sentence is a fair sample: 

"There is not a form under which the devil disguises 
himself that so perplexes us in our efforts, or so be- 
wilders us in the devising of our schemes, as the polluted 
harpies that, under the pretext of governing this city, 
are feeding day and night on its quivering vitals. They 
are a lying, perjured, rum-soaked, and libidinous lot.'* 

That was plain speaking in honest, ringing Saxon, for 
Dr. Parkhurst knew that there was no better way of 
spoiling the trump card of the devil's game than to re- 
fuse to let him keep things mixed. He maintained that 
the district attorney, or, as we should say, the public 
prosecutor, was guilty of complicity with vice and crime; 
that "every effort to make men respectable, honest, tem- 
perate, and sexually clean was a direct blow between the 
eyes of the mayor and his whole gang of drunken and 
lecherous subordinates, who shielded and patronized 
iniquity." Criminals and ofiBcials, he declared, were 
hand in glove, and he summed up the whole matter in 
the following concise exposition of the status quo in 
"Satan's Invisible World" in New York, 1892: "It is 
simply one solid gang of rascals, half of the gang in 
office and the other half out, and the two halves steadily 
catering to each other across the official line." 
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Of course there was a great outcry. Some good peo- 
ple were scandalized, while as for the bad ones, they 
were simi)ly outraged at such * 'violent and intemperate 
utterances in the pulpit/' One of the police captains 
declared, "it was a shame for a minister of the Gospel 
to disgrace the pulpit by such utterances/' Dr. Park- 
hurst was summoned before the Grand Jury, and sol- 
emnly reproved for making statements which he could 
not for the moment substantiate with chapter and verse. 
When the Grand Jury condemned him and the judge 
rebuked him, Tammany was in high glee; but Dr. Park- 
hurst bided his time. He was not a man to be "downed'' 
by censure. Finding that his general statements were 
scouted because he could not produce first-hand evi- 
dence as to the literal accuracy of each particular in- 
stance on which he built up his general finding, he took 
tke bold and courageous step of going himself through 
the houses of ill-fame, gaming hells, and other resorts 
which were running open under the protection of the 
police. He was accompanied in his pilgrimage by a de- i 
tective and a lawyer, and for three weeks every night 
Dr. Parkhurst, to use his own phrase, "traversed the) 
avenues of our municipal hell." They entered into tio 
houses not easy of access, went into no places which were 
not recognized as notorious, and were perfectly well 
known by the policeman on the beat. In one case they 
succeeded in proving police collusion by getting the 
policeman on beat to stand guard while they visited the 
house, ostensibly for an immoral purpose, in order to 
warn them against any signs of a possible raid. 

Having thus mastered his facts and obtained incon- 
trovertible evidence at first hand as to the fact of police 
complicity in the wholesale violation of the law. Dr. 
Parkhurst stood up in his pulpit on the morning of 
March 13, 1893, and once more arraigned the city 
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authorities. This time, however, he was armed with a 
mass of facts ascertained at first hand, and supported by 
unimpeachable, independent testimony. He brought 
forward no fewer than two hundred and eighty-four 
cases in which the law was flagrantly violated under the 
noses of the police, who, he maintained, were guilty of 
corrupt complicity in the violation of the law they were 
appointed to enforce. 

It was a great sermon, and one that shook the city to 
its center. Some idea of its drift and spirit may be 
gained from this extract: 

**There is little advantage in preaching the Gospel to 
a young fellow on Sunday, if he is going to be sitting on 
the edge of a Tammany-maintained hell the rest of the 
week. Don't tell me that I don't know what I am talk- 
ing about. Many a long, dismal, heart-sickening night, 
in company with two trusted friends, have I spent since 
I spoke on this matter before, going down into the dis- 
gusting depths of this Tammany-debauched town; and 
it is rotten with a rottenness that is unspeakable and in- 
describable, and a rottenness that would be absolutely 
impossible except by the connivance, not to say the pur- 
chased sympathy, of the men whose one obligation before 
God, men, their own consciences, is to shield virtue and 
make vice diflScult. Now, that I stand by, because be- 
fore Almighty God I know it, and I will stand by it 
though buried beneath presentments as thick as autumn 
leaves in Vallombrosa, or snowflakes in a March blizzard." 

And stand by it Dr. Parkhurst did. He was promptly 
summoned again before the Grand Jury, and this time 
he had his facts at command. Instead of being rebuked, 
the Grand Jury reported emphatically that it was impos- 
sible to reconcile the facts presented by Dr. Parkhurst 
with any other theory than that of wholesale police 
corruption. 

The following month various keepers of disreputable 
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houses were prosecuted upon Dr. Parkhurst's evidence, 
when every effort was made to damage Dr. Parkhurst 
by representing him as the vicious criminal who was 
responsible for the very evils which he had brought to 
light. 

It is the old, old story. As long as you sit still and 
say nothing you are all right, but the moment you call 
attention to a hideous wrong or a shameful crime, all 
those whose iniquities you have disclosed combine with 
your enemies in order to make a busy public believe that 
it is you who have exposed the crime who is the real 
criminal, while they, poor innocents, are the injured 
parties, for whom a respectable public should have noth- 
ing but sympathy and commiseration. 

The ferocity of the attacks upon Dr. Parkhurst pro- 
voked a reaction in his favor. The City Vigilance 
Society was formed by the association of forty religious 
and secular societies of the city. The work of sapping 
and mining went steadily on. In order to bring odium 
upon Dr. Parkhurst, the police suddenly decided to close 
up several houses of ill-fame, so as to turn their unfor- 
tunate occupants into the streets in one of the coldest 
nights of the winter of 1892. Dr. Parkhurst met this 
by promptly providing homes for all the dispossessed 
women. Foiled in this cruel maneuver, the police pros- 
ecuted Dr. Parkhurst's detective for an alleged attempt 
to levy blackmail. This was Satan reproving sin with a 
vengeance, but for the moment it had a temporary suc- 
cess.* The detective was convicted, in the first instance, 
but on appeal the verdict was set aside. Undaunted, 
however, by this reverse. Dr. Parkhurst began to carry 
the war into the enemy's camp. He got up cases against 
forty-five of the sixty-four gambling and disorderly 
houses which were allowed to run by the police captain 
of a single precinct. The trials followed with varying 
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results. It was evident that the difSculties in the way 
of obtaining a full disclosure of police corruption could 
only be overcome by special measures. Public opinion 
was now deeply stirred, and the Chamber of Commerce 
memorialized the Senate of New York State to hold an 
inquiry into the Police Department of New York. 

The Senate appointed a Committee of Investigation, 
and passed a bill providing for the payment of its 
expenses. This bill was vetoed by Governor Flower, him- 
self a Democrat, whose veto elicited another illustration, 
if it were wanted, of the marvelous Pharisaism of Tam- 
many and its friends. 

Where party feeling runs high, anything that one 
party proposes the other one opposes, and Governor 
Flower, finding the Kepublican majority of the Senate in 
favor of the investigation into the misdeeds of the New 
York police, could only see in it a Eepublican plot for 
the manufacture of political capital in the division of 
political patronage. So he took special objection to any 
investigation of the Police Department of New York. 
The following passage from the veto message deserves to 
stand on record as one of the most extraordinary eulogies 
ever pronounced upon a rotten system on the very eve 
of its exposure. Speaking of New York, Governor 
Flower said: 

"Except for political objects, there is no good reason 
why that city should be singled out for legislative scru- 
tiny. The same men who do the investigating in public 
will admit in private what every well-informed person 
knows is true — that no city in the State is so well gov- 
erned as New York. No city in the State has a lower 
tax rate; no city has a better police regulation; no city 
has a lower ratio of crime; no city has better streets; no 
city has a better fire department; no city has better 
parks; no city has better schools; no city has a better 
health department; no city has a better credit; no city 
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is SO comfortable a place to live in. That bad men some- 
times get in ofSce there is true; that frauds upon the 
city treasury sometimes occur is true; that maladminis- 
tration sometimes happens is true; that ideal municipal 
government has not yet been attained there is true; but 
these things are as equally true of every city in the 
world, they are truer or other cities of our State than 
they are of New York/^ — Lexow Commission, vol. i., 
p. 10. 

In order to get round the Governor's veto, prominent 
members of the Chamber of Commerce guaranteed to 
the committee counsel's fees to an amount necessary to 
enable them to prosecute the investigation. Thereupon 
the committee was appointed and set to work. All its 
members were Senators of the State of New York. It 
was presided over by Mr. Clarence Lexow. The names 
of the other members were Edmund O'Connor, George 
W. Kobertson, Cuthbert W. Pound, Charles T. Saxton, 
Jacob A. Cantor, Daniel Bradley, with William A. 
Sutherland and John W. Gofl as counsel. The only 
member of the committee representing New York City 
was Mr. Cantor, who presented the minority report, 
which maintained that the Bepublicans were as bad as 
the Democrats, and that most of the oflBcials in the 
Police Department implicated in blackmail, fraud and 
corruption were Republicans. 

The committee held its first meeting on March 9, 
1894. At the earlier sittings the Police Department 
was represented by counsel, but after awhile he was 
withdrawn, and the committee was left to conduct its 
inquiries as best it could. It was fortunate in securing 
the services of a famous lawyer, Mr. John W. Gofl, who 
is now Recorder of New York, "succeeding a man who 
fined him for contempt because he insisted upon his 
rights as counsel in protecting one of Dr. Parkhurst's 
agents.^' As even the one dissentient member of the 
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committee reported, "No more tireless, industrious 
or effective counsel was ever employed by a committee 
charged with the responsibility of its character/' As 
I read over the voluminous reports of the evidence taken 

' by the Lexow Committee, I could not repress a sigh: 
would that we had enjoyed the privilege of having such 
an examiner as John W. Goff on the South Africa Com- 
mittee! But of course there was one great difference: 
the Lexow Committee was appointed for the purpose of 
finding out the facts and exposing scandal, whereas the 
South Africa Committee seems to have accepted the 
theory that it was appointed for exactly the opposite 
purpose of hushing them up, and of screening Mr. Cham- 
berlain at any cost. 

The members of the Lexow Committee when they 
undertook their duties had no idea as to how far it 
would lead them. They thought that two days a week 
for three weeks would complete the investigation, No 
sooner, however, had they begun to apply the probe 
than they came upon evidence of such rottenness that 
even the laziest of them felt they had no option but to 
go on. Go on they did, day after day, taking evidence 
from morning till night, but it was not until the end of 
the year that they were able to finish their Provisional 
Eeport. This was dated January 16, 1895. Even then 
they recommended the continuation of the inquiry. 

■ But by that time the great revolt had taken place, 
Tammany had been dethroned, and the reformers placed 
in oflBce. So it was deemed undesirable to reappoint 
the committee, whose proceedings were published in 
five huge volumes. In the report they thus summarize 
the evidence which they took: 

"The record shows a total of 10,576 pages of proceed- 
ings. This does not include a mass of documentary 
exhibits which were read and considered in evidence, for 
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the purpose of informatioiL Of this testimony, 1,077 
pages embrace the subject-matter of police interference 
at the polls, and the balance, or almost 9,500 pages, 
refer to the subject-matter of blackmail, extortion, and 
corruption. In all, 678 witnesses were examined, of 
whom 81 were examined on the first and 597 on the 
second branch of the inquiry. In all, about 3,000 sub- 
poenas were served, of which upward of 2,750 were with 
reference to the second branch of the inquiry. ^^ — Ib.y 
vol. i., p. 4. 

It is upon this immense body of evidence taken on 
oath, under cross-examination in public audiences, that 
I have based this volume. "Satan^s Invisible World,'' is 
thus displayed, not by a stranger or a casual observer, or 
an amateur investigator. The revelation has been made 
by American subjects testifying on oath before an 
American tribunal as to the state of things that actually 
existed in the city of New York. As the result of the 
investigation the old system of Tammany rule was over- 
thrown, and the police thoroughly reorganized. They 
have now as chief commissioner Mr. Moss, who, after 
Mr. Qoff, was the chief instrument in exposing the cor- 
ruption of the old system. If any one doubts the 
accuracy of the picture of what actually existed down to 
1894, which is set forth in this and the following pages, 
I can only refer him to the volumes of evidence to which 
reference is made throughout in the passages quoted. 

It is not surprising that men who have lived in the 
midst of such a city should sometimes burst out like Dr. 
Parkhurst with the despairing cry: 

"You can love your country and work for it, pray and 
plead for it, but there is a stage of rottenness which once 
reached, the country is damned beyond the power of the 
Holy Ghost to do anything for it/' 

That such a state of rottenness has been reached in 
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any part of the English-speaking world we mnst all be 
loath to admit. The great popular uprising which 
swept Tammany from power in 1894 was a healthy sign 
that the rottenness had not eaten to the vitals of the 
community. But the charter of Greater New York 
proves only too well how deeply distrust has sapped the 
faith of the citizens in the possibility of governing their 
city by the ordinary demogratic machinery of an elective 
assembly. 
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PART 11. 

Satan's Iihtsible Woeld. 



CHAPTEB I. 

A BEIGK OF TEBBOB. 

J]^]R^ TiflTf^Y ^ Comm ittee experienced^great <liffifin1ty fttr 
the ou tgetjnjrociiriDg evidence owing to the Beign of 
Terror .whiph was. established in New York by the police. 
The story reads more like a description of an Indian 
province terrorized by a band of Thugs than a statement 
of how New York was governed. When unwilling wit- 
nesses — and the vast majority of witnesses were most 
unwilling — were placed on the stand, they were thus ad- 
dressed by the chairman: 

f "Any testimony you give now, under oath, before this 
committee with reference to bribery or corruption, can- 
not be used against you in any form, shape, or way. 
The fact of your confession here before this committee 
will be a complete bar against any prosecution against 
you for that offense. In other words, if you sit here 
and tell the truth, and confess that you have committed 
any crime of that description, you will be absolutely re- 
lieved from any punishment for the commission of that 
crime. On the other hand, if you swear to anything 
that is false, then, not only could you be punished for the 
crime that you committed, if you did commit the crime 
of bribery, but for the crime of false swearing, or per- 
jury, besides; you understand that?^'— YoL iv,, p. 3|6X(f« 
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Notwithstanding this, the amount of perjury com- 
mitted, especially by policemen, was appalling. One of 
them, of the name of Interman, admitted frankly that 
it was the common understanding among the members 
of the force that it was their duty to swear falsely to 
conceal the facts about bribery and corruption. If they 
spoke the truth they would be bounced or persecuted, 
"whereas if they came forward and perjured themselves 
they would stand high with their superiors. The wrath 
of a captain who can make it hot for you next day evi- 
dently weighed much more with the police than the 
wrath of an ofEended God, whose mills grind so slowly 
that retribution may not begin till the day of judgment. 

The answers to questions put to brothel-keepers and 
others as to their belief in the binding character of an 
oath and the reality of a future state were hardly edify- 
ing. One woman, Julia Mahoney, broke the record for 
the unhesitating candor with which she answered 
counsel's questions. 

**Do you not know,'* said Mr. Goff, "that you would 
meet your punishment in the world hereafter?*' 

*'I hope not," Julia replied simply. 

"And you know that you would be liable to go to the 
State's prison?" persisted Mr. GofE. But Mrs. Mahoney 
was proof against that threat. 

"If I was in prison I would be out in twenty-four 
hours," she remarked. 

"She has got a pull," sagely observed Senator Bradley. 

It must be admitted that it was a task of uncommon 
difllculty to extract the truth from witnesses such as 
these, who fear not God, neither regard man. Why 
should they? They have got a pull, and the pull ends 
all things. 

Two competent American observers have recently told 
us what a policeman is in an American city. Both con- 
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firm to the letter what was stated by a leading citizen of 
Chicago five years ago. "Never mind what is said about 
this or that system of city government. In ^Mfiagn mi^ 
all tfee WjBst the police govern the citj;, and thatJsjJL. 
there i s to it.^* In_ Ke w ^oyk jt would gppear Jo have 
b^Bh much the sa me. Mr. Theodora. JBoofiavelt, who 
was Head of the Kew York.j:ujLUfifl^m.thfi fli:jattwQ years 
of the^reform^administration, writing^ in the Century 
^TSTagazine for^Octob€£_sap; „ 

"The police occupy positions of great importance. 
They not merely preserve order, the first essential of 
both liberty and civilization, but to a large portion of 
our population they stand as the embodiment as well as 
the representative of the law of the land. To the aver- 
age dweller in a tenement-house district, especially if 
born abroad, the policeman is in his own person all that 

1 thereis of government: he is judge, executive, and legis- 

^ ■■■ hrt rffSTdonstitution, and town meebing.^^ 

The other witness is Mr. Godkin, the editor of the 
Evening Post, who, writing in the North American Re- 
view seven years back, says of the newly landed immi- 
grant: 

"No sooner has he established himself in a tenement- 
house or a boarding-house than he finds himself face to 
face with three functionaries who represent to him the 
government of his new country — the police justice of 
the district, the police captain of his precinct, and the 
political 'district leader.* These are, to him, the Fed- 
eral, State and municipal governments rolled into one. 
. . . These three men are to him America. Every- 
thing else in the national institutions in which Americans 
Eride themselves he only sees through a glass darkly, if 
e sees it at all.*' 

These dwellers in tenement-houses in New York to 
whom the policemen, of whom there were then 4,000, is 
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judge, executive, and legislature, constitution, and town 
meeting, comprise two-thirds of the population of the 
city. To the foreign denizen of these districts— say one- 
half of the whole — the policeman and his masters of the 
political machine are all of America that he can see or 
understand. 

Now let us see what kind of an America the New 
York police presented to the eyes of the majority of the 
population of the city. The Lexow Committee, in its 
final report, after commenting on the diflSculty of 
obtaining evidence owing to the terrorism practiced by 
the police, said of a typical case: 

"This situation was characteristic. A consuming de- 
sire to put an end to an outrageous servitude on the one 
hand, and a dread lest failure might result in a still more 
galling thraldom on the other! It seemed, in fact, as 
though every interest, every occupation, almost every 
citizen, was dominated by an all- controlling and over- 
shadowing dread of the police department. 

*'Those in the humbler walks of life were subjected to 
appalling outrages which to some extent continued, even 
to the end of the investigation. They were abused, 
clubbed, and imprisoned, and even convicted of crimes 
on false testimony by policemen and their accomplices. 
Men of business were harassed and annoyed in their 
afEairs, so that they too were compelled to bend their 
necks to the police yoke, in order tnat they might share 
that so-called protection which seemed indispensable to 
the profitable conduct of their affairs. People of all de- 
grees seemed to feel that to antagonize the police was to 
call down upon themselves the swift judgment and per- 
secution of an invulnerable force, strong in itself, banded 
together by self-interest and the community of unlawful 
gam, and so thoroughly intrenched in the municipal 
government as to defy ordinary assault. Strong men 
hesitated when required to give evidence of their oppres- 
sion, and whispered stories; tricks, subterfuges, and 
schemes of all kmds were resorted to to withhold from 
this committee and its counsel the fact that they had 
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knowledge of acts of corruption or oppression by the 
police. The uniform belief was that if they spoke 
against the police, or if the police discovered that they 
had been instrumental in aiding your committee, or had 
given information, their business would be ruined, they 
would be hounded from the city, and their lives even 
jeopardized/^ — Vol i., pp. 25, 26. f 

For wrongs inflicted by the police there was no redress. 
Mr. Qoff in the concluding stages of the investigation 
referred to this phase of the question in the following 
significant terms: 

"A great many innocent people who have been clubbed 
by the police in our city have thought that the city was 
responsible for the actions of its employees; but the 
courts have held time and time again that the city is not 
responsible; and then from the further fact that nearly 
every policeman in the city has his property in his wife's 
name, it has become a notorious thing that it is useless 
to bring an action for assault against a policeman. • . 
Mr. Jerome reminds me now of the celebrated case of 
Mr. Fleming; I think it was a Decoration Day parade. 
Captain Williams clubbed him in Madison Square, and 
he got a judgment of 12,500; but the judgment was 
never collected. We have never been able to get it on 
the record that a judgment against a police official has 
been paid.''— Vol. v., p. 4,661. 

It is not surprising after this to read the answer of a 
witness, a journalist of standing, who had been nearly 
murdered by a police captain in the cells of the police 
station. He was asked if he had taken proceedings 
against his assailant. He replied: 

"I never did, sir. It is no use going to law with the 
devil, and court, and helll*' 

To quote the more formal but not less emphatic find- 
ing of the Lexow Committee: 
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**It appears, therefore, that the police formed a sepa- 
rate and highly privileged class, armed with the authority 
and the machinery for oppression and punishment, but 
practically free themselves from the operation of the 
criminal law/^ — Vol. i., p. 30. 

Even when crime was discovered, when the criminal 
was, as it were, taken red-handed, there seemed to be a 
strange paralysis that prevented his appearance in court. 
This affected other boards besides that of the police. 
When the actions of the Excise Board was under consid- 
eration, it was admitted by Mr. Andrews, a Commissioner 
of the Board, that in one notorious case the license had 
been obtained by false swearing. Mr. Qofl asked: 

**Q. Did you ever, when you discovered these false 
papers, as you say, and of perjuries having been com- 
mitted before the board — did you ever take any steps to 
have the perpetrators called to answer for the crime? 

**A. No steps were ever taken for indictment; no.'* — 
Vol. iv., p. 4,386. 

It was not for want of painstaking on the part of the 
Legislature that the police force was not more eflScient. 
Every policeman before being appointed had to comply 
with the provisions of the Civil Service law, which were 
thus explained by Commissioner Martin: 

^^The candidate is required to have the names of a 
certain number of citizens, usually five, to vouch for him 
as to his character — their acquaintance with him; and all 
those papers having been finally completed, the papers 
are sent to the Civil Service Board, where examinations 
are held from time to time of batches of such applicants. 
Application is made to the captain for examination of his 
character and as to the persons who signed the paper, 
and a report is made in writing by the captain. There 
are three Civil Service Commissioners appointed by the 
mayor; I do not recollect the names just at this time. 
Once a year the Civil Service Board made an examina- 
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tion of all applicants for patrolmen, and they usually 
examine in batches of from 400 to 600/^ — Vol. i., p. 667. 

Th& Commissioners themselves, when asked abont the 
subject, were at a loss to explain how it was vice and 
crime flourished under their very eyes. Mr. John Mc- 
Clave, the Eepublican Police Commissioner, told the 
committee that he had always voted with his Tammany 
Commissioners on the Board, because **he had never 
known them to do anything wrong.*' There was a very 
touching little scene described by Mr. McClave's son-in- 
law, as to the grief which the appointment of the Lexow 
Committee occasioned Mr. McClave. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Clave were going to a reception one night, and said Mr. 
Gideon Granger, the son-in-law: 

"Mr. McClave was quite nervous, and Mrs. McClave 
turned to him and said, *Why, Johnny, what is the mat- 
ter with you?' And he says, *0h, nothing, nothing.' 
And she says, 'Oh, yes, there is; it is that police investi- 
gation business. I would not worry over that.' And he 
said, *I don't see why it is those hayseed politicians up 
in Albany want to come down here and bother us honest 
men.' "-^Vol. i., p. 1,162. 

Notwithstanding Mr. McOlave's pathetic lament, the 
Lexow Committee went on with its work, and the con- 
duct of these "honest men" was brought forth to the 
light of day. With results. 
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CHAPTER IL 

PEOMOTIOK BT PULL AND PROMOTIOK BY PURCHASE. 

The New York Police Department as it existed in 
1894 was like the Scribes and Pharisees in the Gospel. 
It was like unto whited sepulchers, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men^s 
bones and of all uncleanness. Hardly a single thing that 
was proved to exist could ^lave existed if the laws, rules 
and regulations had been faithfully enforced. There- 
fore until the searchlight of the Lexow inquiry was 
turned on, it was the correct thing to deny that the 
abuses, the corruption, the blackmail had any existence. 
On paper the New York police was the finest in the 
world. It was the most perfectly equipped, and it was 
armed with authority as great as that of any autocrat. 
What then could possibly be wrong? 

The answer of the Lexow Committee, after hearing the 
evidence, was short and succinct. Their answer to the 
question. What is wrong in the Police Department? 
might be summed up in one word — Everything. From 
the crown of the head down to the sole of the feet, the 
department was proved to be one mass of putrefying 
sores. There was no health in it, and it was worst of all 
at the top. 

The Lexow Report says: 

"The conclusion which has impressed itself upon your 
committee is that the disorganizing elements at work in 
the Police Department are such that operate from the 
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higher oflBlcials down, rather than from the patrolmen 
up/'— Vol. i., p. 29. 

But the origin of the mischief was found to exist not y 
in the department at all, hut outside the department. / 
The first thing that was wrong was that the police were / 
practically run by Tammany Hall politicians in the in- j 
terest of their party, and that the real governing power 
in the force lay outside of it. Two of the Police Com- 
missioners in whose hands the control of the force was 
nominally lodged were leaders in their own districts for 
Tammany Hall, and their sense of their obligations to 
their party far outweighed their obligations to the law or 
to the city. As one of the witnesses put it bluntly: 

**So long as our municipal departments are run by 
Boss Croker, they will be regarded as adjuncts of a polit- 
ical organization, and will be used to perpetuate its 
power. A police commission controlled by such influence 
18 incapable of rendering justice.*' — Vol. i., p. 114. ^ 

Prom an English point of view what New York needed 
most was a City Council with some effective control over 
the affairs of the city. The shadowy unreality known as 
the Board of Aldermen cuts no figure in the inquiry into 
the forces which actually governed New York, Tam- 
many Hall, the executive committee of Tammany Hall, 
came much nearer to the idea of a Municipal Assembly 
than the Board of Aldermen. It was to Tammany Hall, 
and not to the Board of Aldermen, that the Police Com- 
missioners appealed when they wanted to enforce their 
authority over the men under their own orders. This 
came out very plainly in Commissioner Tilartin's evi- 
dence. He found that his subordinates were taking so 
active a hand in politics, joining political clubs and the 
like, that he wished to check it. He went, not to the 
Board of Aldermen, but to Tammany Hall. He was 
asked: 
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"Q. Why did you go there? 

*'A. I took occasion to speak in Tammany Hall about 
it, because there I could reach people from different as- 
sembly districts; I have spoken to representatives of the 
different districts about it in my oflBce. 

"Q. And you went to Tammany Hall to engage their 
co-operation in securing greater eflBciency of the police 
force in New York City? 

"A. To aid in making it eflBcient; yes, sir. 

*'Q. Was that because there was no other place to go?'' 

"A. There was no other place to go to that would be 
as effective as that/' — Vol. i., p. 443. 

No wonder the committee reports: 

"No stronger illustration is necessary to show how 
under the then existing conditions a political faction had 
impressed itself so strongly upon the police force that its 
authority was more potent than that of the nominal 
chiefs of the department." — Vol. i., p. 19. 

It was to Tammany Hall also that the liquor dealers 
appealed for protection from the intolerable exactions 
of the police. ''There was no other place to go to." The 
legal authorities were parajxzedi by„thA,ez.tr$me..diafcfjist 
, Mi T)y Americans' in "all elective assemblies. T^^imany 
Hall naturally awd'tnwttably became the one living, cen- 
ter of popular authority in the city. Its moral authority 
in NiSW TTorfc was something like that of the Land 
League over Ireland under Mr. ParnelL The Lexow 
Committee report with a certain jealous awe concerning 
the "supreme head of authority," Mr. Bichard Croker, 
who, although a private citizen, unconnected with the 
Police Department, but leader of Tammany Hall, "was 
able to do what all the other legally constituted authori- 
ties failed to accomplish." They say: 

"The same private citizen whose authority was so 
potent to accomplish all this was able, by a word of 
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CommaDd^ at once to shut up all the pool-rooms then in 
full operation, and which, according to the testimony up 
to that time, neither the whole force of police, of detec- 
tives, of superintendent, or of the Commissioners them- 
selves, could effectively close/^ — Vol. i., pp. 18-19. 

"Taken as a whole,'* says the Lexow Eeport, •Hhe 
records disclose the fact that the Police Department, 
from the highest down to the lowest, was thoroughly im- 
pregnated with the political influence of Tammany 
Hall,'* and they add, what naturally follows, "that the 
suppression and repression of crime depended not so 
much upon the ability of the police to enforce the law, 
but rather upon the will of that organization or faction 
to have the law enforced'' (vol. i., p. 19). 

The leaders of Tammany, no ^oubt^were jipt ^"agin 
t he law'' injthe^ gtTMt. But thej^ owed their first alle- 
giaflfifl-ta.5thp.ir imrty^jmd.tljLQ.ir^first thought was not of 
^e_duty fetlfii,owedLto Jhe cit^^ pf^ the Juty they 
owed to Tammany. The claims of that great brother- 
hood had precedence by^r such trifles as the laws of ihe 
State, which after all were paised by. "hay^ei" ifigipla- 
tors, or, in plain English, by the rustic vote of tho. rural 
^isti^lli lB uf tlie'jState 6i B^e W.York. One redoubtable 
worthy. Judge and ex-Senator fioesch, who figures con- 
spicuously in this American Tartarus as one of the minor 
Plutonian deities, gave very interesting evidence on this 
point. He was a judge, an ex-senator, and a leader of 
Tammany Hall. His aid in the latter capacity seems to 
have been generally invoked by the various law-breakers 
of the neighborhood. He was asked by Senator O'Con- 
nor whether it was not one of the duties of the district 
leader, "if the members of his party were laboring under 
any kind of diflSculty at all, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing his organization and making that solid with the 
parties, to do what he could to give them aid?" 
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The Senator answered unhesitatingly, **In every case.*' 
When he was proved to have received money from keep- 
ers of disorderly houses, whose girls were run in by the 
police, he said that he received it entirely as a lawyer for 
giving legal advice. But he admitted that when he went 
to the station house to bail out the girls, he acted as a 
political leader. So the chairman observed, "You ad- 
vised as a lawyer and acted as a political leader in carry- 
ing out your advice/* Mr. Senator Boesch is in many 
ways a more typical representative of Tammany than 
Mr. Oroker himself. Both, however, agree on one prin- 
ciple. They always stick by their friends, and when any- 
thing is going they see that their supporters are not left 
out in the cold. This, which would be denounced as scan- 
dalous nepotism on the part of a less democratic govern- 
ment, was unblushingly proclaimed as the sole saving 
principle of appointing officials under Tammany. Sena- 
tor Roesch had used his influence or political pull in order 
to induce the Police Commissioner Martin to transfer 
one Sergeant Schryer to another precinct. Questioned 
by Mr. Goff before the committee as to the grounds for 
this intervention on his part in the promotion of the 
police, he made the following answer: 

"A. I will tell you; when a man comes to me and 
wants to get an appointment or transfer, or anything like 
that, I never stop to consider who is in the place he 
wants to go to, but my object is to get him there; neces- 
sarily, somebody has got to get out of the way, and here 
it happened to be Sergeant Schryer. ... If I can 
get a friend of mine on the force, or get him a promo- 
tion or position on the force, I always try to do it. 

**Q. And without inquiring, whether or not the man 
who, is going to suffer by the removal, who was to suffer? 

**A. That was none of my business; it was sufficient 
for me to know the man they appointed to that place was 
competent and worthy of it, was a friend to the party 
organization. 
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"By Senator O'Connor: A political leader, or a mati\ 
holding a high position here in the city, regardless en- 
tirely of the merits of the man whom he seeks to re- 
move, when requested by one of his friends — political 
friends — to secure his position, that leader has every- 
thing in his power to bring about that result? 

**A. For his friend. 

**By Mr. Goff: Now, we have it that both parties do it? 

"A. Certainly. 

**Q. Only that the Republican leaders do not have a 
pull? 

**A. Well, Republican leaders are not in the majority; 
New York City is more a Democratic city^' — Vol. ii., 
pp. 1,283-4. 

Mr. Roesch confessed with frank brutality the principle 
upon which all the politicians acted in relation to the 
patronage to which they believed they were entitled. T^CT'i 
make room for their friend, to secure a place on the city ' 
pay rolls for a political comrade, was ample justification . 
for insisting upon the removal of any oflBcer who might 
happen to be in the way. Let no one imagine that this 
was an exceptional case. Commissioner Martin admitted 
frankly that from eighty-five to ninety per cent, of all 
the appointments which he had made when he was chair- 
man of the Police Board were indorsed, in the first in- 
stance, by the district leader of Tammany Hall for the 
district in which the applicant resided. 

Tinder such a system promotion by merit was practi- 
cally non-existent. On this point Commissioner Martin 
was equally frank. He was questioned very closely as to 
whether he had ever promoted an oflBcer simply for 
merit. After thinking a bit, he said he thought he could 
name one or two cases. Then said Mr. Qoff : 

"So far as your recollection goes, with the exception 
of two instances, so long as you have been police commis- 
sioner, you have not recommended for appointment^ 
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promotion or transfer a single man, except one, who was 
not backed by political influence? 

"A. I do not recollect of any others. I think there 
are others of them.^^ — Vol. vi., p. 448. 

But if a district leader of the type of Boesch was able 
to nominate ofiBcers to the police, what becomes of the 
law by which all ofl&cers were to be appointed by open 
competition in an examination conducted according to 
Civil Service r ules? The answer to this question is two- 
f olSr^In 'the firsf "case, certain ma rgin was allowed to 
the cftaasjissioners. They were not bound^lways lo ajr-" 
point the candida^s who came out on top. If they were 
tolerably near the top, it was held to be sufl&cient. The 
second answer is much more extraordinary. It was 
proved before the committee that,^^ the connivanc e 
with a police clerk it was quite possible for candidates to 
be returnediia.hayingiassed their examinations who. had 
never beea ixk thaezaimination-hali, and who never had 
written a single, answer to any of the questions! This 
was done bx personation. ^ A competent person entered 
Jiimself in the name of the candidate, filled in his exami- 
nation papers, and passed in his name.. By this means 
there was ho diffioulty in driving a ooaeb and .four 
throtigliihe Civil Servioa xulas. The persons who ob- 
tained a position on -the force by this means were known 
as the pupils of thosa who passed their examinations in 
their steady and were blackmailed accordingly. 

John Schlie, examined by Mr. Moss, described how one 
of the personators went gathering in his fees: 

**I went down one day with Dave Brant to the police 
headquarters. We met an oflBcer; the next thing I Know 
I saw two ten-dollar bills slipped in his hand: he said, 
*That is good;' I said, *How did you get that?' Ho 
said, *That is one of my students;' 1 said, *What do you 
mean?' he said, *I passed for them people;' he said. 
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*That is good;' so we went and had a drink and walked 
a couple of blocks; he commenced scratching his head, 
and he said, *I gness I have another student;' he goes 
down there and gets fifteen dollars more." — Vol, ii., p, 

1,474. 

Of course, it was impossible thus to cheat the Civil 
Service examinations without the connivance of some of 
the ofScials, and this connivance had to be paid for at a 
price. Thus the natural process, promotion by pull, led 
up to promotion by purchase. The evidence on this 
point was overwhelming. It appeared that in a very 
great number of cases — so many indeed as to practically 
establish the rule— candidates who wished to be ap- 
pointed to the force had to pay $300 to a go-between, 
who negotiated the matter with the police authorities. 
How much money stuck to the fingers of the go-between, 
and how much was passed on to those in authority, does 
not clearly appear, but there is no doubt that the sum of 
(300 was demanded, and paid, as a preliminary before the 
candidate could assume the uniform of policeman. 

This practice once begun, it rapidly extended. As the"" 
initial cost was $300, each step in promotion cost a larger 
sum. To be made a sergeant cost $1,600, while the 
price of a captaincy was $15,000! The police who had pur- i 
chased their promotion in this fashion naturally felt that( 
they had a vested interest in their posts. In the British 
army a similar system of purchase grew up, but it wasf 
one which was regulated by law and sanctioned by cus-\ 
tom, whereas in the case of the New York police the 
whole system was under the ban of the law. The Lexow i 
Committee remarked in their report upon this subject: J 

"The policeman who pays for his appointment com- 
mences his career with the commission of a crime, and it 
is not strange that the demoralization thus engendered 
should follow him in his further career. The captain 
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who pays a fortune for his appointment finds himself 
compelled to recoup in order to return the moneys 
loaned to him by his friends by resorting to the practices 
which have been disclosed in the record before us. It 
seems incredible that men who are otherwise law-abiding 
and efficient should stoop to the perpetration of the 
monstrous and debasing practices revealed by this record, 
unless influenced by a system existing as the result of 
the conditions hereinbefore alluded to. Nor is it strange 
that, in the contemplation of these practices by superior 
officers, inferior members of the force should have be- 
come demoralized, until the contamination has spread 
throughout the entire department." — Vol. i., pp. 49, 50. 

It may be asked how was it that, while the evil was 
still in its infancy, and the force as a whole was not yet 
tainted through and through, its honest members did not 
expose the corruption which was being established in 
their midst? The answer is that the evil began at the 
top and spread downward. Hence, it was impossible for 
the private officer to make a stand without exposing him- 
self to a severe punishment for daring to be more virtu- 
ous than his superiors. The following extract from 
Gideon Granger's evidence will show how this pressure 
from above operated upon those below: 

"A. I did not come to court because of the threats 
that were made by Mr. McClave and Mr. Nicoll, and I 
knew the power that a police commissioner has got, to 
use every bit of the department against anybody, to ac- 
complish their own ends, and, in fact, he has boasted of 
that. 

*^Q. Mr. McClave? 

**A. Yes, sir; endless power he has boasted of. 

"Q. What has he said in his boasting? 

"A. He said police commissioners had more power than 
the President of the United States had; repeatedly said 
that."— Vol. i., p. 1,142. 

In considering the action of the police, we ought in 
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jnstice to remember that they were living in a city the 
whole administration of which was infected by this 
money canker. 

Mr. William M. Ivins, private secretary to Mayor 
Grace, by whom he was appointed City Chamberlain, 
estimated that in his time "assessments'* — that is, money 
paid by candidates to '^guarantee the result'* of their 
elections — averaged 1200,000 per annum. He wrote: 

"The existing system amounts to an almost complete 
exclusion from official public life of all men who are not 
enabled to pay, if not a sum equal to the entire salary of 
the office they seek, at least a very large percentage of it. 
The poor man, or the moderately well-to-do man, is thus 
at once cut off from all political ambition, because the 
only key to success is wealth or machine power. The 
ablest lawyer at our bar could not secure a nomination 
for a judgeship unless he were able to pay an assessment 
of from $10,000 to $20,000 (£2,000 to £4,000); while a 
mere political lawyer, if he have the means of paying his 
assessment and stands well with the party leaders, can 
without great difficulty secure a nomination, and even an 
election, to an office for which he has no peculiar quali- 
fications.*' 

It would therefore be unjust to judge the police with- 
out making due allowance for the condition of their 
environment. 

One of the most interesting witnesses who came before 
the committee was Captain Creedon. It was in his case 
that the facts concerning the purchase of promotion 
were brought out most clearly. 

Creedon was an Irishman, with a distinguished record 
and a high character. He joined the police force in 
1864, and was made sergeant after fifteen years in the 
ranks. He remained sergeant for thirteen years, when 
he was promoted to a captaincy. Before he entered the 
police^ he had served with great gallantry in the Union 
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army. He served with his regiment in no fewer than 
twenty-three engagements. He entered as a private, 
rose to be a sergeant, and his name was down for a first 
lieutenancy when he left the army. His record on the 
police for thirty years' service was extremely good, 
hardly anything being entered to his discredit. Such 
entries as were to be found related only to breaches of 
the technical rules of the force, and in no way implied 
any moral guilt. 

Captain Creedon was put in the witness-box, and 
asked how much he had paid to be made a captain. He 
denied he had paid anything. As the facts were per- 
fectly well known, the committee was much startled by 
Captain Creedon's perjury. But after adjournment had 
given time for reflection, the worthy captain came to the 
stand and explained that he had denied everything be- 
cause he was an Irish revolutionist, and that he had such 
a dread and terror of being regarded as an informer that he 
preferred to perjure himself rather than incur that dis- 
grace. He was willing to sacrifice himself and risk 
going to jail for perjury rather than in any way impli- 
cate any of his friends in the improper and illegal trans- 
actions in which he had been engaged. 

It was carefully explained to him that he was not in 
Ireland, and that nothing he could possibly say on the 
stand could expose him to the imputation of being an 
informer. Having received this assurance. Captain 
Creedon opened his mouth and spoke. 

The story he had to tell was very simple. Three 
times he had gone up for examination for a captaincy 
before the Civil Service Board. He had passed credit- 
ably every time, but notwithstanding this, he seemed no 
nearer to securing an appointment. His friends kept on 
telling him that he was simply wasting his time going up 
for examination after examination. He bad much better 
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stay at home unless he made up his mind to do one thing* 
He steadily turned a deaf ear to their representations, 
until at last, four years after his first application, seeing 
that no one was promoted without bribing their supe- 
riors, he consented to fall in with the general practice. 
As soon as he did this the way was made plain before 
him. Mr. Beppenhagen, the representative of the 
New York Democracy in his district, was indicated as 
the man to approach Police Commissioner Voorhis. Mr. 
Beppenhagen saw the commissioner, and reported to the 
captain that the place could be had for $12,000. Cree- 
don had not at that time $12,000 to invest in the pur- 
chase of a captaincy, but on talking it over with his 
friends, they agreed to make up a purse, so as to enable 
him to acquire the position which he coveted. While 
they were raising the money Beppenhagen reappeared, 
and announced that a certain sergeant named Weigand 
had offered $12,000 for the captaincy, and that if Cree- 
don wished to secure it, it would cost him $15,000. 
Creedon's friends were men of metal and they agreed to 
raise the full sum. Greedon gave the subscribers notes 
acknowledging their subscriptions as a loan, which he 
afterward repaid. The money was raised, and deposited 
in a bank. A Mr. Martin then appears on the scene as 
the confidential man of the Police Commissioner, smell- 
ing round after the $15,000 as a rat noses round a cheese. 
For some reason or other there was a hitch in the ap- 
pointment, and Creedon's friends and Beppenhagen 
passed some days in horrible suspense as to whether or 
not, in spite of the money being **put up,^' the appoint- 
ment might go to Sergeant Weigand, while Martin was 
equally alarmed lest the $15,000 should slip through his 
fingers. 
The record contains the following entries: 
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"John W. Eeppenhagen examined by Mr. Goff: Do 
you remember saying to Martin further, that as long as 
Croedon's friends had put up more money than Weigand 
was reported to have put up, that it would play the devil 
in the organization in that district if Creedon was not 
appointed? 

*^A. I might have said that.— Vol. v., p. 6,010. 

"Q. Don't you remember when you said that to Mar- 
tin, that Martin said in word and in substance as follows: 
*I will go right down and I will see Voorhis, who is too 
damned hoggish about this thing.^ Do you remember 
those words? 

**A. I don't remember the words. 

**Q. When he was in that condition of excitement, and 
when he struck the bar several times with his clinched 
fist, didn't he say those words, *That Voorhis wanted 
everything, almost the earth; he was hoggish, and he 
would go right down to New York and talk right up to 
him, and tell him he must do the right thing?' 

**A. In substance he said that — yes." — Vol. v., pp. 
5,014-5. 

Beppenhagen was evidently in a state of great uneasi- 
ness about securing the patronage for which the money 
had been raised by Creed on 's friends. Byway of enforc- 
ing his representations, he reminded Mr. Martin point- 
edly that the only chance he had of fingering any of the 
money was to see that Creedon's appointment went 
through, otherwise he would not make a cent. Thus 
pressed, Martin went off to see Voorhis. When he next 
saw Beppenhagen he assured him that it was all right, 
and that Voorhis had pledged his word to appoint Cree- 
don the next Board Day. Even after this there was a 
hitch. It was reported that Weigaud was going to be 
appointed after all. Beppenhagen then found it neces- 
sary to take hold of the affair with a strong hand. 

"John," said he to Martin, "you had better go down 
yourself, and stay by the commissioner until the ap- 
pointment is made." Thus adjured, John went down, 
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vowing that lie would not leave the commissioner until 
he had appointed Oreedon. Then Creedon at last was 
duly appointed. 

After this another hitch arose as to the diflBculty of 
paying over the money. Then it was Mr. Martin's turn 
to be uneasy. He said ho thought he had been bilked, 
and that the money would never be turned over. Cree- 
don's friends, however, were men of affairs, and knew 
the kind of gentry they were dealing with. They had 
refused to hand over the money until the captain was 
duly appointed. But now that Creedon was a captain at 
last they released the money. When Beppenhagen 
handed over the fifteen thousand dollars to Martin, that 
functionary handed him back five thousand dollars for 
himself. How much of the ten thousand dollars went to 
Commissioner Voorhis or how much of it stuck to Mar- 
tin's fingers the record does not show. Here, however, 
was a clear and unmistakable evidence as to the sys- 
tematic manner in which promotions were arranged for 
and carried through between the commissioners on the 
one hand and the candidates on the other. 

There is a sequel to this story, which is so exquisitely 
absurd that it seems more like opera bouffe than a chap- 
ter from recent history. While the committee was still 
engaged in ferreting out how the money was paid which 
secured Captain Creedon his captaincy, a startling 
rumor reached the committee that the Police Board had 
suspended Captain Creedon from duty on account of his 
having obtained his captaincy by corrupt means. A 
bombshell falling in the court could hardly have created 
greater consternation. 

To begin with, the committee was a privileged body. 
All its proceedings were privileged. For any outside 
authority to act upon the testimony which it had taken 
without the direct authorization of the Committee would 
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be a contempt of the Senate. Further, the evidence 
given by Captain Creedon was tendered on the assurance 
of the committee that no action could be taken upon it 
by any outside authority. They had promised him pro- 
tection and immunity from persecution and prosecution, 
and for the Police Board to use his own admissions 
against him, which were privileged communications, the 
making of which secured him protection from any action 
based upon such admissions, was an indictable offense at 
the common law. But what made things worse was that, 
when the captain left the stand, he had been addressed 
in eulogistic terms by counsel. This was not without 
cause. His candor in owning up and admitting every- 
thing had enabled the committee to penetrate into the 
depths of the mystery of promotion by purchase. Mr. 
Ooff had concluded his little speech by declaring that, 
*In view of everything; in view of your splendid service 
to your country, and your good service on the Police 
Department, it is the unanimous expression of the com- 
mittee that the public interests would not be served were 
you to be disturbed in your present position as police 
captain."— (P. 4,982). 

Within an hour of this emphatic and public certificate 
of commendation, the Police Board met and suspended 
Captain Creedon from duty. Not a single captain or 
police officer of all the black regiment of clubbers and 
blackmailers, whose infamy had been proved before the 
committee, and who had been indicted before the Grand 
Jury, had been removed from duty. Only when this 
honest officer had admitted the truth did they pounce 
down upon him and make an example. It is only fair to 
say that the board was not aware when it suspended 
Creedon of the remarks that had been made by the coun- 
sel of the committee as he left the witness stand. But 
even with this allowance, the fact that the commission- 
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ers should have only made one suspension^ and that of a 
man who had confessed and repented of his wrongdoing, 
while they left all the other scoundrels unwhipped, was 
one of the most significant incidents in the whole course 
of the inquiry. 

The President of the Board of Commissioners was 
promptly sent for, and the Superintendent of Police, 
and both were pretty plainly told what the committee 
thought of their conduct. "We consider,'^ said the 
chairman, "that Creedon has performed a great service 
to the State, and that, instead of being reprimanded by 
a suspension, he ought to receive, if anything, commen- 
dation from the Board of Police Commissioners." Pres- 
ident Martin promptly eat humble pie. Superintendent 
Byrnes endeavored to draw a distinction between a self- 
confessed wrongdoer and men who were indicted and 
awaiting trial, but on being told of the emphatic and 
unanimous opinion of the committee, he promised to 
support the reinstatement of the captain, and reinstated 
he was in due course. 

But after such an illustration of the methods of the 
Police Board, is it very surprising that until the Lexow 
Committee sat the authorities were utterly unable to dis- 
cover any specific evidence as to the corruption into 
which the whole force had sunk? 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE AUTOBIOGEAPHY OF A POLICE CAPTAIN". 

The following narrative of the career of a police cap- 
tain of the city of New York is taken for the most part 
textually from the evidence tendered on oath by Captain 
Max F. Schmittberger, then in command of the Nine- 
teenth Precinct. The police of New York were four 
thousand strong, divided for purposes of administration 
— and of plunder — into thirty-eight precincts. Schmitt- 
berger was captain of the Nineteenth. He gave his evi- 
dence almost at the close of the inquiry, when the essen- 
tial facts were all proved up to the hilt by the evidence 
of a multitude of witnesses. Strange, almost incredible 
though it may appear, that such an oflBcial should make 
so remarkable a confession, it is to be remembered that 
the facts were already known, and the only chance he 
had of saving himself was by turning State's evidence. 
When he took the stand under subpoena^ the chairman 
addressed him as follows: 

"We are here on the great State service to ascertain 
not only individual or specific cases of fraud or corrup- 
tion, but the general svstem, and any witness who places 
himself on the stand nere, no matter if he has himself 
been guilty of the violation of the law, if he places him- 
self under the protection of this committee, to serve it, 
to aid it in the ascertainment of those questions that the 
State Senate has imposed upon us, we shall consider it 
not only our obligation and our duty under the circum- 
stances as senators, individually and collectively, to do 
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all that we can to see that that immunity which the law 
throws about you is safely guarded, but that he shall 
hereafter be protected from any of those results that that 
testimony might otherwise bring upon him/* — Vol. v., 
pp. 5,311-2. 

Thus adjured. Captain Schmittberger did on Decem- 
ber 21, 1894, unfold as remarkable a tale of infamy 
as ever was deposed on oath by an ofScer supposed to be 
responsible for, the enforcement of the law. When he 
had closed his testimony, he said, ^^I have made a clean 
breast of everything I know.** Mr. Goff, who was 
examining him, asked: 

"Is it not a fact that, owing to the developments be- 
fore this committee showing the corrnpt and rotten con- 
dition of affairs in the Police Department, you feel jus- 
tified in coming forward and stating all you know for the 
benefit of the people of this city and of this State? The 
captain replied: *I feel that the pillars of the church are 
falling, and have fallen, and I feel in justice to my wife 
and my children that I should do this.* ** — Vol. v., p. 
5,382. 

In compiling his autobiography I quote wherever pos- 
sible textually from his own words, giving the reference 
in all important points to the page from which the 
quotation is taken. 

FBOM THE EVIDBXCB OF CAPTAIN SCHMITTBERGER. 

I joined the police force when I was twenty-three years 
old, on January 28, 1874. I had previously been a con- 
fectioner. I was married when I was admitted to the 
force. The Civil Service rules were not in operation 
then, neither had I to pay anything, for the practice of 
paying money for a position in the force had not com- 
menced so early as 1874. 

I was first assigned to the Nineteenth Precinct, then 
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the Twenty-ninth, better known as the "Tenderloin/* 
For three years I served as patrolman. In those years 
I discovered the importance of the political pull. The 
local politician, by his influence with the Police Com- 
missioners and the chief police authorities, could gener- 
ally make the sergeant his mouthpiece, and induce him 
to give preference and show favors to patrolmen who 
were friends and supporters of the politician. It was 
decidedly detrimental to discipline, but it was the 
principle throughout. A sergeant who was seeking 
promotion relied much more on his political pull than 
upon his record as a police officer. 
Senator O'Connor interrupted to ask: 

"Is there any recognition of merit at all in the depart- 
ment as now conducted, apart from money considera- 
tions or political influence?'* 

Captain Schmittberger replied: 

"To a very small extent. It is either politics or 
money.'*— Vol. v., p. 5,382. 

The result has been that in the last ten years the 
police have deteriorated. "They are more politicians 
than anything else" (p. 5,316). The mischief of the 
political pull was increased when candidates had to pay 
for their appointment. They felt they had purchased 
their positions, and were sort of independent. 

The system of purchase, which did not exist in 1874, 
gradually became so general that if men wanted to get 
into the department it was necessary to see one of the 
"go-betweens,** a set of men of whom one Charley 
Grant, Commissioner McClave*s secretary, was very well 
known. These purchase-officers made poor policemen, 
and they felt they had a right to more protection than 
the others. When they were rebuked for offenses by 
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their oflBcers they wonld often defy them, basing their 
defiance npon the ground of political inflnence and 
power to protect them from the consequences of their 
act. This was especially the case with those men who 
belonged to political organizations, political clnbs. 

There was the Pequod Club, for instance, a Tammany 
Club, presided over by Police Commissioner Sheehan, 
which I was pressed to join, owing to the pull it would 
give me if I belonged to the commissioner's club. Sev- 
eral police captains belonged to it, and the tickets for 
the club outings, at five dollars apiece, were forced upon 
storekeepers and liquor dealers by the police, ^hey also 
compelled all the liquor dealers in the precinct to buy 
Munzinger's mineral waters, for Munzinger was secretary 
of the Pequod. 

In the Tenderloin there were a great number of dis- 
orderly houses, which were resorts for the criminals of 
the whole country, who came there to meet prostitutes. 
That precinct of New York was the center for the crim- 
inal classes. No one interfered with them, it being per- 
fectly well understood by[the police that they were under 
protection, and they were under protection because they 
paid money for protection directly to the police captain 
of the precinct. This was necessary, because without 
his protection the officers would have closed the house. 
If they had interfered with a protected house, they 
would have been removed to another beat. Even if out- 
rages occurred they knew they were not to interfere, as 
the houses had paid the captain for protection, and no 
interference was permitted. I heard once of an officer, 
of the name of Coleman, who was killed in a disorderly 
house, and there never has been an inquest or an arrest 
of any persons suspected of the crime, or any judicial 
inquiry whatever touching the cause of that officer's 
death (p. 5,328). 
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I was raised to the rank of a roundsman in April, 1880, 
because I found Commissioner Whelan's favorite dog, 
and I remained in the precinct till March 6, 1883. Dur- 
ing all that time the state of things was very bad. 
French women used to stand out in front of the railing 
in front of their houses and pull every man in as he went 
through the street. When citizens complained, they got 
no satisfaction. On one occasion a citizen who com- 
plained was ordered out quick. There was a friction — 
a very large one— between him and the captain. It 
was even reported in the newspapers at the time that the 
captain had threatened to club the complaining citizen 
out of the precinct. 

During these early years I had a good record. I had 
arrested an important burglar, wh6 had shot at me. I 
received honorable mention twice; I got the medal of 
honor from the department, and also the gold and 
diamond medal from the citizens of the precinct for 
raiding out the thieves there; I sent over 1,200 people to 
State prison whom I arrested myself in seven years as a 
detective (pp. 5,383-4). 

So it came to pass that in March, 1883, I was made 
sergeant. I remained as sergeant for seven years, when 
I was made captain. I had passed at the head of the 
Civil Service list, and had some influential political men 
recommending me. I paid nothing for my appointment. 

When I became captain I objected at first to the levy- 
ing .of blackmail. I was appointed to the steamboat 
squad, and I had not been there any time when Detec- 
tive Vail told me that he collected money from the ship 
companies and dock occupants or lessees, and that my 
predecessors always received half. I told him I did not 
care about a thing of that kind. Vail replied, "You're 
a damned fool if you don't do it; you might as well get 
it as the others" (p. 5,337). So I told him to go 
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on and do the collecting. He brought me 1190 a month, 
and I gave him twenty per cent, commission. 

At this time, in the police department, when I became 
captain, it was an understood thing, and a matter of 
common understanding among the captains of the vari- 
ous precincts, that they were to take advantage of any 
opportunity that presented itself to make money out of 
their respective precincts (p. 5,337). 

I did it — we all did it. It was the universal custom. 
I had a list of the men and the amounts they received. 
The ward man brought me half of it to the station house. 
I then returned him twenty per cent. It was a poor dis- 
trict, and so I was not expected to send any of my share 
up to the inspector. He told me himself that he hardly 
expected anything, as there wasn't anything in the pre- 
cinct. That was true, and therefore I tried to get 
another as soon as possible. At the end of thirteen 
months I was transferred to the Twenty-fifth Precinct, 
I brought with me my oonfidential collector, Qannon the 
detective. 

When we settled down in the new station we discussed 
what collections could be made. We found there was 
nothing, only the policy shops, of which there were 
about ten, and the Liquor Dealers' Association. There 
was no diflBculty about either. 

The policy shops, all those in the precinct and in the 
upper part of the city, are under a man by the name of 
Parker, and if I remember right, Parker came to the 
station house and saw me, and told me how many shops 
he had in the precinct; that was all. He was introduced 
to Gannon, and Gannon did the rest (p. 5,341). He 
fixed the old price that had been understood for years 
long before my time— 120 a month per shop. The Bo- 
hemian Liquor Dealers' Association were equally easy to 
manage. They paid 180 per month. 
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My predecessor before he left had a talk with me 
about what should be given to the inspector. He said 
he gave him usually from 150 to 175 a month. He used 
to put the money in an envelope, and give it to an oflB- 
' cer, who would give it to the sergeant in Inspector Will- 
iams' oflSce. I did not take this course. I went directly 
to Williams and handed him 150 in an envelope. He 
took it in his office at headquarters without a word (p. 
5,343). 

I was three months in that precinct. I gave the in- 
spector 1100 one month. It was necessary to square 
him because it was in Williams' power to send men up 
there to raid those policy shops over my head; I 
had to prevent him from doing that. Of course, upon 
consideration of receiving that sum of money every 
month he wouldn't do it (p. 5,344). 

I had also to pay twenty per cent, to my collector. In 
return for this money I gave protection to the policy 
shops, and allowed all the liquor dealers to run open on 
Sunday. I was in the precinct three months, during 
which time I duly reported to headquarters concerning 
disorderly houses, gambling houses, etc., in my precinct, 
but I was very careful to say nothing of the ten policy 
shops which paid for protection. It was an understood 
thing the law was not to be enforced in the case of those 
who paid for protection. 
I After three months I was changed to the Twenty- 
seventh Precinct. In that precinct there were ten 
policy shops and three pool-rooms. I brought Gannon 
along with me. The policy shops paid as before, but the 
pool-rooms paid $200 a month. This was the old tariff 
paid to my predecessor, and continued, as a matter of 
course. Besides the usual twenty per cent, to the 
collector, I had to pay 1200 per month to Inspector Will- 
iams. During the nine months I was in the precinct 
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I handed him directly 11^800. He made no remark^ and 
I would merely say, "Here is something for you/' I gave 
him the same money I received from the pool-rooms. 
But in this precinct I drew no money from the saloons. 
There had been some trouble with my predecessor, and 
it had been arranged that instead of paying the police 
the liquor dealers were in future to pay direct to Tam- 
many Hall (p. 5,349). 

I was removed from this precinct because of the liquor 
dealers. Superintendent Byrnes ordered me to make 
direct lond fide excise arrests where liquor was sold on 
Sunday. I made over twenty lond fide arrests. The 
President of the Liquor Dealers threatened the ofQcers 
to have them transferred if they made real arrests, and 
he was as good as his word. I also was transferred for 
the same cause. The liquor dealers pulled the leg of 
Commissioner Martin, who was a Tammany chief, and 
we were all transferred. The superintendent whose 
orders I obeyed could not protect us. He simply told 
me to keep quiet, that the thing would right itself. 

I was transferred to the Fifth Precinct, and there 
remained only nine weeks. There were only two pool- 
rooms, which yielded 1400 a month, of which I gave 
$60 to Inspector McAvoy. I put the money in a blank 
envelope and left it on his desk at headquarters. 

From the Fifth I was removed to the Ninth, where I 
only remained a month. I made no collections there. 
But when I was removed to the Twenty-second I had 
better fortune: I remained there from May to December. 
Here I first struck disorderly houses. They paid — some 
$10, others $25, and others again as much as $50 a month. 
The policy shops paid the usual twenty-dollar tariff. 
There I collected from $500 to $600 per month. The 
gambling houses were all strictly closed up. 

It was while I was in this precinct that I came acrosa 
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Commissioner Martin, who was protecting personally a 
honse of ill-fame kept by Mrs. Sadie West, 234 West Fifty- 
first Street. A body of citizens had made a formal 
complaint. I sent an oflBcer down to make inquiries. 
Mrs. Sadie said, "Oommissoner Martin is a friend of 
mine, and don't you do anything until you hear from 
him.'' Next day Commissioner Martin, who was at the 
head of the Police Board, ordered me to send the oflBcer 
back to apologize and say he had made a mistake. 
**Hold on," I said, ^'Commissioner; this originates from 
a complaint of citizens." **Well," he replied, "I don't 
care; I want you to do what you are told." So I had to 
send that officer back, and he had to apologize (p. 
5,363). 

That was not the only difficulty I had with the com- 
missioners. Commissioner Sheehan did his utmost to 
induce me to allow a gambling house to be opened in the 
precinct by one Maynard, a friend of his friend Mr. 
Proctor. The capital Proctor was to bring to the 
gambling house was his pull with Sheehan — the super- 
intendent's orders were strict. So I told Sheehan, whom 
I met at the Pequod Club. Sheehan told me that there 
was a Spanish Club in that house, and I had no right to 
interfere with it; **if they played cards among them- 
selves without playing gambling games that I had no 
right to interfere." But the superintendent said he 
would break me if I allowed cards to be played there. 
When I told Sheehan this he exclaimed, *'Well, if they 
cannot play, Daly can't play!" As a matter of fact 
Daly was not playing (p. 5,368). 

During my stay in this precinct I used to take $150 
a month in a closed envelope and give it to Inspector 
McAvoy at headquarters. One curious circumstance I 
remember about him. The inspector is a very religious 
man, and he had conscientious scruples. He asked me 
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one time if some of the money I gave him came from dis- 
orderly houses; if it did he didn't want it, because he 
didn't want any money of that kind; I told him no, it 
hadn't; he drew the line there (p. 5,370). 

Of course as he had been captain in the precinct him- 
self he knew that it did come from disorderly houses, but 
he wished to be told it did not. I reported to headquar- 
ters that there were no disorderly houses in the precinct. 

In December, 1893, 1 was made captain of the Tender- 
loin, and have been there ever since. But the glory had 
departed owing to the raids made after Dr. Parkhurst's 
action. I did not get more than 1200 a month there. 
Georgiana Hastings' house of ill-fame I was warned not 
to touch, as if I did I should burn my fingers. I was 
informed that certain public oflBcials were in the habit of 
visiting Georgiana Hastings' house, some ofScials that 
graced the Bench, and some officials that held commis- 
sions in the city of New York. One night, when a 
bench warrant was sent there for execution, there were 
two officials, one a judge of a court in this city — not of 
a civil court — in the house, and so that warrant was not 
executed (p. 5,374). She paid no protection money. 
She was protected inviolate by the law on account of the 
influential character of her customers. 

Last year I made a political contribution of $100 both 
to Mr. Martin and to Mr. Sheehan, who were both Police 
Commissioners and Tammany leaders in their respective 
districts. I had nothing much to do with handling 
money in payment for promotion. I acted as go- 
between in the case of Martens. I took 11,600 of his to 
Captain Williams, and he got him made sergeant. Mar- 
tens afterward told me it would cost him 114,000 to be 
made captain. On the whole, I have been four years a 
police captain. In that time I have been in command in 
six precincts, in every one of which I found the custom 
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of collections regularly established from of old. The 
tariff was fixed: the commission to the collectors^ the 
proportion for the inspector. The figures are as follows: 



Bouroes of Revenue 
per month. 


Pre- 
cinct. 


Time of 
Mon^ 


CoUectoPs' 
Com. SO 
percent 


Inspec- 
tors' 
Share. 


Total 

Net 
Bec'pts. 


Blackmail on ships, $190. . . 


87 


13 


$495 




$1,975 


10 policy shops at $20. . . 
Liquor dealers. $80 ' 


25 


8 


168 


$ 200 


473 


10 policy shops at $30. . . 
8 pool-rooms at $200 


27 


9 


1,450 


1,800 


8,950 


2 pool-rooms at $200 


5 


3 


160 


150 


590 


Policy shops. $20 ) 












Houses of ill-fame. $10.. V 


9 


7 


700 


1.050 


1,750 


$25. and $50— $500. . . . ) 












Houses of ill-fame. $200. . . 


19 


13 


480 




1,920 


Total 




46 


$3,458 


$3,200 


$10,657 







Making an average of $376 per month as the blackmail 
collected by a single captain^ not reckoning many wind- 
falls not accounted for. 

The ransom extorted from the vicious Bnd criminal 
classes of a precinct by the police would seem to be an 
irreducible minimum of a thousand pounds per annum. 

The foregoing autobiography of a single police captain 
reveals a system upon which the Lexow Oommittee report 
as follows: 

''The confessions summarized show the existence 
throughout the city of a system so well regulated and 
understood that upon the assignment of a new captain 
no conversation was necessary to instruct the precinct 
detectives or ward men as to their line of conduct. With- 
out a word they collected the illicit revenue, simplifying 
their duties as much as they could, either by granting 
monopolies of a special kind of crime to individuals, or 
imposing upon certain individuals who had knowledge of 
a particular class of crime the obligation of collecting 
for them, thus collecting monthly from all licensed vice 
and crime, and paying over their collections to the cap- 
tain, deducting for their services twenty per cent, from 
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the total. Or, rather, at first paying the whole to the 
captain, and receiving twenty per cent, back from him, 
and thereafter making the deduction themselyes. The 
captain, on his side, visited the inspector and paid over 
to him a substantial proportion of the amount col- 
lected/* — Vol, i., pp. 45, 46, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



"I WAS a stranger and ye took me in.'* The familiar 
passage needs to be interpreted in a dilBferent sense if it 
is to describe the^reatment of the stranger by the polijce 
qi-Hj9wYork, In the evidence of the men who practice 
the COnfidence^trijck, the rnrinna fant fiflmp. ppt thqt the 
pplice expressly . Ab^indiuied . strangers i9_tj;e . Jen d fir 
mercies, of .tba^^buiuja .steereiU8ind.^g.reen goods dealer. 
These thieves were forbidden to practice their arts upon 
tKe" residinrpop«latioa- N#¥F ¥ork.-~But thjB^'.'guj" 
was fair game. The stranger from the country was 
abandoned to the plunderer, who indeed could count 
upon the active co-operation of the police — in return for 
a share of the loot. The stranger was taken in indeed. 
But not in the sense of the Bible text. 

The treatment of Americans, who were strangers in 
the sense of not possessing a fixed abode within the city 
limits, was bad. The treatment of the stranger from 
over the sea, the foreign immigrant, was infinitely worse. 
It has been the glory of Columbia, as one of the poets 
declared, that her latchkey was never drawn in to the 
poorest and weakest of Adam's kin. The boast is no 
longer true. Eestrictions upon the pauper immigrants 
from the old world have been multiplied of late with 
ominous rapidity. But the foreigner had already estab- 
lished himself by the million within the Kepublic before 
the restrictive policy was begun. 
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In the Civil War, when the negroes were trolled as \ 
soldiers in the Federal ranks, their presence was excused j 
by the cynical remark that niggers were good enough 
food for powder. The foreign denizen of the New York 
slums is regarded in much the same light by the police 
of the city. Not as food for powder, but as material for 
plunder — squeezable folk who have no rights, save that 
of being allowed to swell the registration list of their op- 
pressors. The police brigands levied blackmail boldly 
enough even when dealing with the cute Yankee and the 
smart New Yorker. But when they were let loose on j 
the foreigner their rapacity knew no bounds. They had / 
the power of a Turkish pasha in an Armenian province, / 
and they used it almost as ruthlessly. They did not 
massacre, it is true. There was no occasion for such 
extreme measures. Even the Turk would not slaughter 
his taxable cattle if they were not guilty of indulging in 
aspirations after freedom. No dream of revolt ever 
crosses the mind of the poor wretches in the city slums 
to whom the policeman is the incarnate embodiment of! 
the whole American constitution. Back of him stands; 
the whole government — city. State, and Federal.! 
What he says goes. So the foreigner — poor, ignorant, 
friendless — can only obey. ^^ 

A witness before the Lexow Committee testified to the 
existence of a gang of criminals known as the Essex 
Market gang, which had established a regular reign of 
terror in the neighborhood. This witness, whose name 
was John Collins, said: 

^'Last night business people spoke to me; I lived nine- 
teen years in that neighborhood and begged of me to 
protect them; it is impossible to live there with the 
gang; they can convict any man they want to, and they 
can make free any man they want to, because they have 
got their witnesses; the leading man is Martin Engel, he 
owns property over $200,000, got from ruining people. 
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"Mr. Moss: You can see what power these men have 
when they have lots of men swearing to anything, and 
police ofiBcers to make arrests, and judges holding them 
and discharging them at will. 

^^Ghairman Lexow: If the situation is such as indi- 
cated, how is it there has not heen a revolt down there? 

*'Mr. Moss: The class of people are largely those who 
have come from foreign countries — countries where they 
have heen used to that sort of thing, and supposed this 
government just about the same, and, perhaps, a little 
worse than the place they came from; they are largely 
Polish Jews and Eussian Jews and foreigners of that 
class, who have small understanding of the English 
language and no knowledge of our custom. I^hose are 
the class of people that are terrorized by this gang.'^ — 
Vol. v., p. 4,896, 

In small things as in great, the helplessness of the 
poor foreigner is conspicuous. Here is an instance of 
the way in which an Italian shoeblack was treated for 
daring to ask an ofScer whose boots he had blacked on 
credit for a month until the little bill had run up to 
seventy-five cents. The bootblack, whose name was 
Martini, stopped the oflScer, whose name was Qwinnen, 
as he was passing their stand, and said: 

" *Gwinnen, why donH you pay what you owe me?' so 
he said, 'The next time you stop me on my way going 
across the street, I will smash you on the jaw, you dirty 
Italian son-of-a-bitch;' at the same time my partner got 
up and said, *Well, why don't you pay usr At the 
same time he rushed up against my partner like a cyclone 
and struck him right and left with his hand; and he had 
him all bleeding. I tried to step in between the two of 
them to separate them, and this Officer Loonev came 
along from behind me and he grabbed me by the back of 
the neck and punched me between the eyes, and he said, 
*Let us pull the guinea in.' 

"Q. Whom did he mean by the guinea? 

"A. Well, he meant us two; so we went to the station 
house, and they made a charge of disorderly conduct: 
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they claimed that wo were fighting each other, me and 
my partner. 

"Q. And both of yon were cut and bleeding at this 
time? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

**Q. Were the oflBcers in uniform? 

**A. All in uniform. When they went into the sta- 
tion house they told their story, and when I went to tell 
my story, they wouldn't listen. They heard the police- 
man's story, but would not let us tell ours at all. 
Another officer took me to the court, and Gwinnen took 
my partner along; when we got to the other side of the 
station house. Sixty-seventh and Lexington Avenue, this 
Gwinnen took off his belt, doubled it in two, and struck 
my partner in the face two or three times 

*'Q. You were then under arrest? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

**Q. And on your way to the police-court? 

**A. Yes, sir; 1 appealed to the officer that had me, 
and I said, 'Officer, tell him that he should not hit him 
any more;' so after he turned around my partner was a 
sight.' "—Vol. iv., pp. 3,576-7. 

The sequel of this episode is interesting. The judge, 
apparently thinking the poor wretches who were brought 
before him all bloody had had enough of it, dismissed 
the case. Strange to say, the victims in this case en- 
deavored to obtain redress. They appealed to the su- 
perintendent, who promised that the officers should be 
punished. Nothing was done. They then made another 
effort, raised 125 to pay a lawyer, and began an action for 
assault. One officer was held for the Grand Jury. But 
it was postponed again and again. The lawyer insisted 
on more money, which was not forthcoming, and so the 
Italians lost their $25, had their beating, and do not even 
appear to have recovered their seventy-five cents. 

The lesson thus taught, not to throw good money after 
bad, and the impossibility of getting justice of a police- 
man, has been learned so well that one marvels at the 
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temerity of the brave bootblacks whose courage deserved 
a better fate. 

The Lexow Committee in their report put it on record 
as their deliberate conclusion that: 

**The poor ignorant foreigner residing on the great 
east side of the city has been especially subjected to a 
brutal and infamous rule by the police, in conjunction 
with the administration of the local inferior criminal 
courts, so that it is beyond a doubt that innocent people 
who have refused to yield to criminal extortion, have 
been clubbed and harassed and confined in jail, and the 
extremes of oppression have been applied to them in the 
separation of parent and child, the blasting of reputation 
and consignment of innocent persons to a convict's cell/' 
— Vol. i., p. 

The case which appears to have produced the deepest 
impression for wanton wickedness and ingenious devilry 
on the minds of the commissioners was the attempt to 
plunder an unfortunate widow woman of the name of 
XJrchittel. Mrs. Urchittel was a Russian Jewess, who 
emigrated to the United States in 1891. Her husband 
had died at Hamburg, from which city she sailed for 
New York, where she arrived, accompanied by her four 
children, the eldest of whom was fourteen, the youngest 
three. But it is best to print in her own simple language 
the statement of her wrongs: 

**In 1891 1 came to New York, a widow with four chil- 
dren; my husband died in Hamburg. Being without 
means, I applied to the Hebrew Charities on Eighth 
Street for help, and they were kind enough to support me 
for starting a Doarding-house in 166 Division Street, and 
gave me for furniture and other necessaries, and, besides 
$60, sent immigrants to my boarding-house. My busi- 
ness was increasing daily, having thirty to thirty-five 
fersons every week, and *^in eight months I saved $600. 
worked hard indeed, but I did it gladly, knowing that 
this will enable me to support my children, the orphans. 
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"The immigration having been stopped, I had to give 
np boarding business, and appljring again to the Ohari- 
ties^ they supported me again, giving me $150, and sent 
me to Brownsville, where I bought a restaurant and 
made a nice living, but having the misfortune to lose 
one of my beloved children, I left Brownsville, after 
staying there but a little time, and came back to New 
York. 

**I bought a cigar store in 33 Pitt Street, corner of 
Broome, for $175, and gave the landlord $40 security, 
and supplied more goods for $50. On the second day of 
my taking possession of the store a man came in and 
bought a package of chew tobacco for five cents. A 
couple of days later the same man came in, asking me 
for a package of chew tobacco, to trust him, which I re- 
fused, excusing myself being recently the owner of that 
store; I don't know anybody of that surrounding. I 
cannot do it. He took then out a dollar of his pocket 
and gave it to me for changing, and having no small 
change, only pennies, which he wouldn't take, I sent my 
one-year aged daughter to get other coin for the dollar, 
and handing same to the man I felt a tickling in my 
hand caused by the quarter of the dollar in the hand of 
the man, and I said good-by to him. 

"On the evening of that day another man came in the 
store, and told me that the man who was before asking 
for chew tobacco without money is a detective, and that 
he has a warrant to arrest me, and I can avoid the 
trouble by giving the detective $50, and refusing to do it 
I will be locked up, and my children taken away from 
me till the twenty-first year. Not knowing to have done 
anything wrong, I laughed at the man, and told him 
that I wouldn't give a cent to anybody, and if that man 
should come in again, I will chase him out with a 
broom. 

"The other night, at 11 o'clock, the children being 
asleep already, the same man who asked me to trust him 
the cnew tobacco, and after which I learned he was a de- 
tective, named Hussey, came in with another man who 
took awav my cousin that came to see me in that night, 
and the dfetective remained with me alone in the store; 
he told me then that he knows that I keep a disorderly 
house and saved $600 of that dishonest business. If I 
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wanted to escape being arrested^ he wanted 150. I op- 
posed to his assertion^ and protested against his wanting 
money of me, saying that I ever made a living by honest 
business, but he wouldn^t listen to me, and in spite of 
my protesting and the crying of my children, I was 
forced to leave my store and follow him. 

"As we were two blocks away we met Mr. Hochstein, 
and crying, I told him all my trouble, and how I don't 
know anything about the false accusations. It was of no 
avail; Mr. Hochstein told me that the detective wants 
$75, but he will try to settle it with $50, but without any 
money nothing can be done for me, and gave me also his 
advice, to pay $10 monthly to the detective I wouldn't 
be troubled at all, and that I should resume my business 
unhindered. I repeated again that I don't know any- 
thing about dishonest business, but it was no use talking 
more. 

"I was dragged from corner to corner till three o'clock 
in the morning, insisting that I had money with me, 
$600, I kept it in my stockings. Weary and tired out, I 
sat down at the corner of Essex and Rivington Streets at 
a dry goods store and took oflE my stockings, showing 
that I had no money in them. *lf you don't want to 
give the money,' said the detective to me, *I can't help 
it, you must follow me to the station house.' Being 
convinced that it is impossible that I should escape 
without giving money, I took out $25 of my pocket, the 
only money I had, and handed them over to the detec- 
tive standing by a window, which money was parted be- 
tween Mr. Hochstein and himself, he taking $13 and 
Hochstein $12. 
^ **They went with me to Essex Street, and, sending me 
in through a gate in the house, where I was kept about 
two minutes, they sent me home after with the warning 
to be prepared with $50. At seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing the detective, Hussey, came to my store asking for 
the money. I cried again and begged him to let me go, 
that I am not able to give him any more money; but ne 
didn't want to hear me any more, and I had to follow 
him. By the signal of a whistle a man came near me, 
and the detective gave me over to him with the remark 
not to let me go till I have the $50. The name of that 
man is Mr. Meyer. I went with him to Mr. Lefkovitz, 
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mantifactiirerel* of syrups, 154 Delancey Street, and to Mr. 

Frank for selling the store even for the $50, but they 

didn^t want to buy it, seeing the man after me and fear- 
ing trouble. After trying in vain to sell the store the 
detective said to Mr. Meyer, *That bad woman don't 
want to give the money. Take her to the court,' and I 
had to stay at the trial. 

"Two bad, disrei)uted boys were engaged by the detec- 
tive, Hussey, for witness. The one said that he gave me 
fifty cents for gratifying him, and the other said that he 
would give me forty cents, and I did not agree asking 
fifty, and thus I was detained in default of $500 
bail. Having been sitting in the court the detective, 
Hussey, came in to me on the same day at four o'clock 
P.K., and told me that my children are already taken 
away from my house, and if I can give him the 150 he 
can help me even now. 

**Hearing the distress of my poor children, I cried 
loudly, and a lady took me to a dark room, where I was 
locked up. Unable to procure bail, I was imprisoned 
for three days, and sent after to the Tombs, where I had 
to stand trial. 

"There were about fifty persons to witness that I had 
always made an honest living, but they were not asked at 
all, and being wholly unable to understand the English 
language, I couldn't defend myself. The lawyer, who 
was sent from the Hebrew Charities, came too late, and 
had to give only the certificate of the society, testifying 
that I was supported by them, and led a decent living. 
It came too late, and I could not talk any more. 

"I was fined $50 dollars. My brother sold my store 
for $65 and paid the fine. 

"I ran then crazy for my children, for I didn't know 
where they were. Meeting the detective he told me that 
they are in the hands of a society in Twenty-third Street. 
I ran there, but no one knew of my children. Finally, 
after five weeks, I received a postcard of my child, that 
the children are at One Hundred and Fifty-first Street 
and Eleventh Avenue, and when I got there, and begged 
to give me back my children, none would hear me. 

"Grieved at the depths of my heart, seeing me bereaved 
of my dear children, I fell sick, and was laying six 
XQonthB in the Sixty-sixth Street hospital^ and had to 
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undergo a great operation by Professor Mnndy. After I 
left the hospital, 1 had the good chance to find a place 
in 558 Broadway, where I fixed up a stand by which I am 
enabled to make a nice living, to support and educate 
my children. I went again to Twenty-third Street, beg- 
ging to release my children, and that was denied again. 
My heart craves to have my children with me. 

**I have nothing else in the world only them. I want 
to live and to die for them. I lay my supplication be- 
fore you, honorable sir, father of family, whose heart 
beats for your children, and feels what children are to a 
faithful mother. Help me to get my children. Let me 
be mother to them. Grant me my holy wish, and I will 
always pray for your happiness, and will never forget 
your kind and benevolent act toward me. Your very 
tumble and faithful servant,*' (Signed) Caela XJr- 
CHITTEL. — Vol. iii., pp. 2,961-4. 

The piteous plea of this bereaved mother produced a 
great effect upon the minds of the committee. The chil- 
dren had been taken away by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children under an act which had been 
passed with the best intentions in the world, but which, 
as the case of Mrs. Urchittel showed, was only too facile 
an instrument in the hands of the corrupt police. It 
will be noticed that in her evidence she said that *Hwo 
bad, disreputed boys'* were engaged to swear away her 
character. The allusion was a reminder of the fact that 
one of the worst developments of the system under 
which the police became bandits was the organization of 
a band of professional perjurers, who would swear any- 
thing the police cared to tell them. Mrs. Urchittel's 
character was irreproachable, yet on the evidence of 
these scoundrels she was convicted of keeping a house of 
prostitution. The man Hochstein, who divided the 
plunder with the detective, was a saloon-keeper, and a 
prominent politician in the district, who figures very 
conspicuously in the evidence of other witnesses before 
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the committee. No sooner had Mrs. Urchittel given her 
evidenoe than two men came to her and warned her that 
if she were to commence with Mr. Hochstein she would 
get into trouble, and be sent to prison for two years. 

The efforts of the commissioners to secure the return 
of the children to their distracted mother were for a time 
thwarted by the provisions of the law, which is so hide- 
bound and imperative in its terms that no judge would 
venture to interfere with the commitment of the police 
magistrate. Mr. GofE called attention to the fact that 
** the condition of the law in New York City is that, upon 
the ipse dixit of one man, children can be taken from 
their protectors, fathers and mothers, and secreted away 
in some institution, and there is no power invested in 
any court or in any official to compel him to reveal 
where the children are or to restore them." The sensa- 
tion occasioned by this case was so great that the com- 
mission were able toward the close of their sittings to 
announce the gratifying intelligence that they had at 
last succeeded in securing the release of the children, 
who were then, after more than eighteen months, 
handed over to their mother. The opinion of the com- 
missioners on the case was embodied in the following 
terms, which I quote from their report: 

^'Oppression of the lowly and unfortunate, the coinage 
of money out of the miseries of life, is one of the note- 
worthy abuses into which the department has fallen. . . 

"The evidence of many witnesses shows the existence 
of a wonderful conspiracy in the neighborhood of Essex 
Market police-court, headed by politicians, including 
criminals, professional bondsmen, professional thieves, 

f)olice, and those who lay plots against the unwary, and 
ead them into habits of lawbreaking, or surround them 
with a network of false evidence, and then demand 
money as the price of salvation, and if they do not re- 
ceive it, drag their victims into court and prison, and 
often to a convict's cell. 
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''In another case^ Mrs. Urchittel^ a humble Kussian 
Jewess, ignorant of our tongue, an honest and impover- 
ished widow with three small children, whom she was 
striving to support, was falsely accused by a precinct de- 
tective of keeping a disorderly house in the back room of 
her little store where she and her little children slept, 
and he demanded a sum of money which she could not 
pay, whereupon he took her from her home, dragged her 
through the streets until three o'clock in the morning, 
pulled down and searched her stockings for money until 
she in despair produced all that she had saved for her 
month's rent. This being insuflBcient, he gave her a 
short time to obtain the balance, and she tried to sell her 
store, but failed, and then he arrested her again, lodged 
a false and infamous charge against her, fastened it upon 
her by the testimony of miserable tools whom he had 
employed for the purpose, and secured her conviction. 
Her children passed into the hands of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Her fine was paid by 
selling her store, and she was released, only to fall into a 
severe and lingering illness. When she recovered her 
home was gone, her children were gone, and she was 
penniless. 

''Many cases of similar oppression are found on the 
record."— .Vol. i., pp. 43, 44. 

Is it any wonder that the Lexow Commission reported 
under the head of "Brutality,'' as it existed in the police 
force: 

"This condition has grown to such an extent that even 
in the eyes of our foreign-born residents our institutions 
have been degraded, and those who have fled from op- 
pression abroad have come here to be doubly oppressed in 
a professedly free and liberal country." — vol. i., p. 30. 

This is how "Libery enlightens the world" from her 
eyrie in the Island of Manhattan. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

THE SLAUGHTEB-HOUSES OP THE POLICE. 

Said Mr. GoS at one of the sittings of the Lezow 
Committee: 

**We have, Mr. Chairman, called attention heretofore 
to what may be justly termed ^slaughter-houses,' 
known as police-stations, where prisoners in custody of 
the oflScers of the law, and under the law's protection, 
have been brutally kicked and maltreated, almost within 
view of the judge presiding in the court." — Vol. iv., p. 
3,598. 

Slaughter-houses is not a bad term. The cases in 
which witnesses swore to violent assault on prisoners in 
the cells by policemen were numerous. That which im- 
mediately provoked this observation was a typical one of 
its kind. 

One Frank Prince, who had been keeping a disorderly 
house in Ninety-eighth Street, had the temerity to re- 
fuse to pay the $100 a month blackmail which had been 
demanded by the police. His house was raided, and he 
was taken to the station-house. He was accused before 
the captain of having said that he would make him close 
the other disorderly house in the district, which pre- 
sumably was under the captain's protection. Now, not 
to pay blackmail yourself was bad enough; but it was far 
worse to threaten to dry up the contributory sources of 
police revenue. The poor wretch denied that he had 
ever uttered such a threat. ^Take him into the cell and 
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attend to him T' said the captain. Prince was marched 
out by the ward man, who was also blackmail collector 
for the precinct. When they reached the cell the turn- 
key and the ward man kicked him through the doorway, 
and then following him in fell to beating him about the 
head with a policeman^s billy. They kicked him vio- 
lently in the abdomen, inflicting permanent injuries, 
and declared he deserved to have his brains knocked out. 
Such was the **attendance'* prisoners received in the 
police cell to teach them the heinousness of refusing to 
pay ransom to the banditti of New York, This case by 
no means stood alone. 

The most remarkable case of police brutality to pris- 
oners under arrest, and which is one the best attested in 
the collection, is that of the Irish revolutionist, Mr. 
Augustine E. Costello. 

The story of Mr. Costello was wrung from him very 
reluctantly. He was subpoenaed on behalf of the State, 
and confronted with the alternative of being committed 
for contempt of court or of being committed for per- 
jury. Mr. Costello, being a revolutionary Irishman, had 
a morbid horror of doing anything which could in any 
way lead any one to accuse him, no matter how falsely, 
of being an informer. The prejudice against the wit- 
ness-box often appears to be much stronger on the part 
of Irish nationalists than the prejudice against the dock. 
Mr. Augustine B. Costello is an honorable man of the 
highest character and the purest enthusiasm. He was 
one of those Irishmen who, loving their country not 
wisely but too well, crossed the Atlantic for the purpose 
of righting the wrongs of Ireland. His zeal brought him 
into collision with the Coercionist Government that was 
then supreme. He was convicted and sentenced to 
twelve years* penal servitude. He was a political of- 
fender, the American government intervened on his 
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behalf, and the treaty known as the Warren and Cos- 
tello Treaty was negotiated, which led to his liberation 
before his sentence had expired. During his incarcera- 
tion in this country he was confined in several prisons, 
both in England and Ireland, and thus had a fair oppor- 
tunity of forming a first-hand estimate of the interior of 
British jails and the severity of our prison discipline. 
He was treated, he reported, with a great deal of rigor, 
but he was never punished without warrant of law, and 
was never pounded or assaulted. It is characteristic of 
the Irish political convict that, when Mr. Costello was 
asked about this before the Lezow Committee, he care- 
fully inquired whether his answers would more or less 
justify '*the people on the other side,** and it was only 
on being assured that it would do no such thing that he 
reluctantly admitted that he had never experienced as a 
convict in British jails anything like the brutality with 
which he had been treated by the New York police. 

Mr. Oostello's story in brief is this. About ten or a 
dozen years ago he was on the staff of the New York 
Herald. By his commission he was attached to the 
police headquarters, in which capacity he was necessarily 
brought into the closest relations with captains and in- 
spectors. He discharged his duties with satisfaction to 
his employers, and without any complaint on the part of 
the police. Two lawyers of good standing, who were 
called as witnesses, testified that they had known him 
for "years as a thoroughly honorable man, a newspaper 
man of talent and ability; one whose word they would 
take as soon as that of the President of the United 
States. Every one who knew him spoke in the highest 
terms of his veracity and scrupulous regard for accuracy. 

Mr. Costello in 1885 conceived the idea of publishing 
a book about the police under the title of "Our Police 
Protectors.** His idea was to hand over eighty per cent. 
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of the profits of the work to the Police Pension Fund, 
retaining twenty per cent, as compensation for his work. 
The book at first was very successful. The police sold it 
for the benefit of the Pension Fund, and the profits were 
duly paid over by him to the fund in question. But just 
as the book was beginning to boom, the Superintendent 
of Police brought out a book of his own, entitled "The 
Great Criminals of New York.^' No sooner had it ap- 
peared than the police withdrew all their support from 
Mr. Gostello's book, declared they had nothing to do 
with it ofScially, and left him stranded with the unsold 
copies on his hands. Mr. Gostello appears to have 
regarded this as natural under the circumstances. He 
entered no complaint of the way in which he had been 
thrown down over "Our Police Protectors*' by the de- 
partment, for whose Pension Fund the book was earning 
money, but at once set himself with a good heart to bring 
out another book of a similar character about the Fire 
Department. 

Mr. Groker, who was then a Fire Gommissioner, and 
his two colleagues gave Mr. Gostello a letter certifying 
that the Fire Department had consented to the publica- 
tion of his history in consideration of his undertaking to 
pay into the Fire Belief Fund a certain portion of the 
proceeds of the sale of the book, for the publication of 
which Mr. Gostello had been given access to the records 
of the department. Armed with this letter, Mr. Gostello 
set to work. He printed 2,500 copies of the book, with 900 
illustrations. The book itself was bulky, containing as 
many as 1,100 pages,and costing nearly 125,000 to produce, 
an expenditure which he had incurred entirely on reliance 
upon the support of the Fire Department promised him 
by the letter written by Mr. Groker and his fellow com- 
missioners. But again an adverse fate befell the unfor- 
tunate Gostello. Just as the book was beginning to 
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boom^ another man named Graig^ who had a pull at the 
fire headquarters, got out a very cheap book, called the 
"Old Fire Laddies,^' which he ran in opposition to Mr. 
Costello^s expensive work. The fire oflScials backed the 
man with a pull against Mr. Gostello, who had no pull. 
Friction arose, and the Fire Department withdrew the 
official letter on the strength of which Mr. Gostello had 
gone into the work. 

But the power of the pull was to make itself felt in a 
still more painful fashion. Mr. Gostello had several agents 
canvassing for orders for the book, and for advertise- 
ments. He did his best to obtain from those agents the 
Groker letter, and succeeded in doing so in all but two 
or three cases. As he had already spent his money, the 
only thing he could do was to continue to push his book. 
His agents, no doubt, when canvassing made as much 
capital as they could out of the credentials which Mr. 
Gostello had originally received from the Fire Depart- 
ment. This was resented, and it seems to have been 
decided to "down*' Gostello. The method adopted was 
characteristic. The Fire Gommissioners and the police 
were two branches of Tammany administration. When 
Mr. Gostello's canvassers were going about their busi- 
ness, they were subjected to arrest. He had as many as 
half a dozen of his canvassers arrested at various times. 
They were seized by the police on one pretext and 
another, locked up all night in the police cell, and then 
liberated the next morning, without any charge being 
made against them. The application of this system of 
arbitrary arrest effected its purpose. The terrorized 
canvassers refused to seek orders any longer for Mr. 
Gostello's book. One or two, however, still persevered. 
In November, 1888, two of them, who had retained the 
original certificate, were arrested in the First Precinct at 
the instance of Gaptain Murray of the Fire Department, 
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who said that they were professing to be connected with 
the Fire Department, with which they had nothing to do. - 

Mr. Oostello, accompanied by his bookkeeper, Mr. 
Stanley, went down to the police station to endeavor to 
bail his canvassers out. Mr. Costello had no fear for 
himself, as he believed Captain McLaughlin was his 
friend — a friendship based upon the captain's belief that 
Mr. Costello's influence had counted for something in 
securing his captaincy. Mr. Costello complained of the 
repeated arrests, and declared that he would not let it 
occur again if he could help it. Captain McLaughlin 
showed him the books that had been taken from the im- 
prisoned canvassers, in one of which there was a loose 
paper containing the memorandum of sales made on that 
day, and a copy of the Croker letter. Mr. Costello at 
once took possession of the letter, which he had been try- 
ing to call in for some time. He showed it to the cap- 
tain and then put it in his pocket, telling the captain 
that if it was wanted he would produce it in court the 
next day. The captain made no objection, and they 
parted, apparently on friendly terms. 

Mr. Costello had supper, and then went off to the 
police headquarters at seven o'clock, in order to secure 
an order for the release of his canvassers. Suspecting 
nothing, he walked straight into the office, where he 
found himself confronted by Inspector Williams. This 
inspector was famous for two things: he had the repute 
of being the champion clubber of the whole force, and it 
was he also who first gave the sobriquet of "Tender- 
loin" to the worst precinct in New York. The origin of 
this phrase was said to be a remark made by Inspector 
Williams on his removal from the Fourth to the Twenty- 
ninth Precinct. Williams, who was then captain, had 
said, **I have been living on rump-steak in the Fourth 
Precinct; I shall have some tenderloin noWf'* Mr. O09- 
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tello picked up this phrase, applied it to the Twenty- 
ninth Precinct, coupling it with Williams* name. Will- 
iams never forgave Costello for this, and on one occasion 
had clubbed him in Madison Square. 

When Costello saw the inspector, he felt there was a 
storm brewing, for Williams was in one of his usual 
domineering moods. The moment Mr. Costello entered, 
the inspector accused him of stealing a document out of 
Captain McLaughlin's oflSce, and detained him for five 
hours. It was in vain that Mr. Costello explained that 
the document which he had sent home by his book- 
keeper, and placed in his safe, was his property, and 
would be produced in court when it was wanted. Dur- 
ing the five hours that he stayed there he noticed what 
he described as **very funny work** going on. The in- 
spector was telephoning here and there; detectives were 
coming in and whispering, as if receiving secret orders; 
and at last, at midnight, two detectives came in and 
whispered a message to the inspector. Thereupon Will- 
iams turned to Costello, ordered him to accompany the 
detectives, and consider himself under arrest. A fore- 
boding of coming trouble crossed Costello*s mind. He 
asked his bookkeeper to accompany him, as he felt that 
there was something going to happen and he wanted him 
to be an eyewitness. This, however, did not suit his 
custodians. On their way down to the police station one 
of the detectives said to Stanley, "You get awayl We 
do not want you at all.** Costello said, "Well, if you 
have to go, you might look up Judge Duflfy. I may want 
his services as well as these men.** Stanley left, and 
Costello, with the two detectives, made his way to the 
police station. 

It was getting on to one o'clock in the morning. Cos- 
tello was carrying an umbrella, as it was raining, when 
they came in front of the station bouse. The door was 
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wide open, and the light streamed on to the sidewalk. 
Just as he was placing his foot on the step he saw two 
men come toward him. The bright light cast a shadow, 
and in that shadow he saw Captain McLaughlin raise his 
fist and deal a savage blow at his face. He instinctively 
drew back his head, and the captain's brass-knnckled fist 
struck him on the cheek-bone, knocking him down into 
the gutter. The detectives stood by, indifferent specta- 
tors of the scene. As Costello lay half-stunned and 
bleeding in the muddy gutter. Captain McLaughlin at- 
tempted to kick him several times in his face. Fortu- 
nately, his victim had retained hold of his umbrella, and 
with its aid was able to keep the captain's heavy boots 
from kicking him into insensibility. 

He struggled to his feet, when Captain McLaughlin 
went for him again. What followed is best told by the 
transcript from the evidence before the Lexow Com- 
mittee: 

^^Augustine E. Costello examined by Mr. Moss. I said 
to Captain McLaughlin: *Now, hold on; I am a prisoner 
here; this is a cowardly act on your part; if I have done 
anything to offend the laws of the State there is another 
way of punishing me; this is not right.' You could 
hardly recognize me as a human being at this time; I 
was covered with blood, mud, and dirt, and had rolled 
over and over again in trying to escape the kicks that were 
rained at me. I hurried myself as fast as I could into 
the station house, thinking that would protect me; all 
this time I was being assaulted, the two detectives stood 
over me. 

"Q. What were their names? 

**A. I cannot recall it just now, but I can get their 
names later on; two wardmen of that precinct; there was 
a second man with the man who assaulted me; that man, 
I may tell you, was Captain McLaughlin. 

"Q. What do jrou mean; on the sidewalk? 

"A. On the sidewalk; the man with him, standing 
right off the curbstone on the street; and when I got into 
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the station house^ I asked to be allowed to wash the 
blood off myself^ and I was feeling more like a wild beast 
than a human being. 

"By Mr. Moss: Tell ns what he did? 

"A. McLaughlin put himself in all sorts of attitudes 
and tried to strike me^ and I dodged the blows. 

**Q. Was that in the general room of the station house? 

**A. Yes. Captain Murray, of the Fire Department, 
was present at the time; he made the complaint against 
the two men. 

**Q. You were a prisoner, and standing in the middle 
of the station house floor while McLaughlin was raining 
blows at you? 

"A. Yes. *Now,* I said to him, ^McLaughlin, look 
here, I never felt myself placed in the position that I do 
to-night; no man has ever done to me what you did 
to-night, and I advise you to let up. Standing here, if 
I am assaulted a^ain, you or I will have to die; one man 
of two will be taken out of this station house dead, and 
80, stop.' At this time I had my fighting blood up, and 
had recovered from the collapse I was thrown into. I 
said, *You may think me not protected here; but I have 
a good strong arm, and if you assault me a^ain, as sure 
as there is a God in heaven, I will never take my hands 
from your throat until you kill me or I kill you.* Ho 
kept on blustering, but never struck me again. 

"Q. What was the nature of the punishment? 

"A. He had brass-knuckled me (vol. iv., p. 4,527). 

"Q. Yoa say he desisted at that moment? 

"A. He desisted at that moment when I said he or I 
would have to die if he did not stop. I was then allowed 
to go into his private room and wash some of the mud 
and gutter off my face and hands. I could not wash the 
blood off, because that was coming down in torrents; 
and when I was going downstairs, somebody kicked me 
or punched me severely in the back and I feel the effects 
of it yet at times, and I suppose I always will. Then I 
was thrown into a cell bleeamg, and by this time a sec- 
ond collapse had come over me, and I must have fainted 
in the cell. 

"Q. Did McLaughlin go into the cell? 

^'A, No; he came down after me^ after I was locked up^ 
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and made it clear be gloried in the fact that I was in that 
condition. So^ fearing that some one would open the 
cell door during the night, when I would be in a faint — 
because I felt very weak from the loss of blood — I took 
out my notebook and wrote in it, *If I am found dead 
here to-morrow, I want it known I am murdered by Cap- 
tain McLaughlin and his crowd.' I hid that m my 
stocking, that piece of bloody paper. I kept it for a 
long time, and 1 tried to find it to-day, but could not put 
my hands on it, and am very sorry I cannot put my 
hands on it. 

"Q. Were you persecuted any more that night? 

**A. I was persecuted in a way that they would not 
give me any water. 

**Q. Did you call for water? 

"A. Yes, and it was denied me; everything was denied 
me. From loss of blood and all that I became uncon- 
scious; and about five o'clock in the morning, when I could 
get a little rest, I was routed out from my bed and told 
to get ready; then I asked the privilege of getting some- 
thing to brush oft my clothes and my shoes, and after 
paying a little for it, 1 did get it; and I was taken out by 
these two same men that had arrested me. Now, before 
I proceed any further, will you let me go back a little? 

**Q. Yes. 

"A. All the five hours I was kept a prisoner at police 
headquarters with Inspector Williams standing over me, 
I mignt say, with drawn baton, two detectives were up 
at my house, which shows this was a put-up job and con- 
spiracy to degrade me; from quarter after seven or half- 
past seven, from the time this happened, two detectives 
were up at my house bullying my wife and scaring her to 
death, and all this time they knew I was down in the 
hands of Inspector Williams. Inspector Williams told 
me this with great glee as I was about to be taken away. 
I said, *You must have no heart.' I said, 'I don't mind 
the persecution I have been subjected to, but I don't wish 
to have that inflicted on my wife and children; they will 

fo crazy. I beg you to telephone the station house, and 
ave those brutes taken out of my house;' and he did, 
but thej were there up to midnight, and all these five 
hours m my house bullying my wife and sending my 
children into hysterics. 
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"Q. You went to court the next morning, did you? 

"A. Yes, sir. I begged then of the men that they 
would allow me to buy a pair of glasses more or less to 
conceal my lacerated face. I was in a terrible state. 
They refused until I got very near the place and I said, 
'I will make trouble for somebody if I go in this condi- 
tion;' and they let me buy a large pair of blue goggles, 
and I sent for Counselor Charles T. Duffy, who is at 
present justice of the peace in Long Island City, and I 
told him what happened to me, and he said, 'These peo- 
ple are too much for me; I will go and get somebody to 
assist you. What do you think of Mr. Hummel?^ I 
said, *I)o what you like about it; have Mr. Hummel.* 
I paid him a retainer fee, and he said, 'These are infer- 
nal brutes, and we ought to break them.* I said, *I am 
prepared to do what you tell me.* When the case was 
brought up it was laughed out of court; there was no 
case for me or my men. They first had me to get bonds- 
men before the thing was tried; but there was no case 
tried— there was no case to try. Hummel said, *What 
have you against this man; he has not destroyed any 
documents.* **— Vol. iv., p. 4,520. 

Mr. Oostello was taken home, and laid up in bed for 
five days. His face had to be sewn up. The doctor, 
who, by the bye, was Mr. Croker*s brother-in-law, certi- 
fied that the injury of the face had been produced by 
brass knuckles, the cut being too severe to have been 
produced by the simple fist. Ho was threatened with 
erysipelas, but fortunately recovered. 

I should have mentioned that while Mr. Costello was 
being taken into the station house all bloody and muddy, 
his bookkeeper came to obtain access to him. Captain 
McLaughlin stopped him, pulled open his overcoat, and 
searched his pockets. 

"What is this for?** cried Stanley. The captain made 
no answer, but continued the search. "What does this 
mean?** angrily asked Stanley. 

"You know d well what it means,** was the reply. 
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**I do not understand you/' said Stanley. *'What is 
it for?'' 

"Open the door," said the captain to an orderly, **open 
the door." The orderly opened the door. "Now," said 
the captain, "get the hell out of here!" and the book- 
keeper was promptly forced right out, and left on the 
sidewalk to reflect upon the irony of events which had 
subjected the author of "Our Police Protectors" to such 
treatment. 

It is a very pretty story, and one which naturally pro- 
vokes the inquiry as to how such things could be prac- 
ticed with impunity. Mr. Oostello himself said that if 
there had not been so much Celtic blood in his veins, 
there would have been several funerals in New York, for 
he was not only a Celtic Irishman but a Catholic Irish- 
. man, and murder was repugnant both to his religion and 
to his nature. Other redress than that which could be 
^ , gained by your own right hand it was impossible to ob- 
; tain, for it was this witness who made the famous remark 
^ previously quoted. Senator O'Connor asked him, "Did 
J you ever take any proceedings against these men?" and 
the witness replied, "I never did, sir. It is no use going 
to law with the devil and court and belli" 

He probably thought himself lucky that he had escaped 
without permanent disfigurement. One Thomas J. Stand- 
ant was less fortunate. A policeman named Schillinber- 
ger, of the Eleventh Precinct, who was a very athletic 
man, struck Standant a tremendous blow with his fist, 
which was not, as in McLaughlin's case, provided with 
brass knuckles. Standant's nose was smashed, the blood 
poured from his eyes and ears, and he was carried to the 
hospital, where he had to submit to various operations 
before he recovered his eyesight and hearing. He was 
badly disfigured for life. When he brought an action 
against the policeman for assault, the ofScer was de- 
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fended by the corporation counsel. Schillinberger, al- 
though indicted by the Grand Jury, was never suspended 
for a moment^ but continued on duty during the whole 
of the sittings of the commission. 

In another case a witness was produced who could 
hardly speak intelligibly. On Thanksgiving morning he 
had bought a couple of crabs from an oyster stand the 
owner of which had apparently paid blackmail, and was 
therefore under the protection of the police. When the 
policeman on the beat heard the altercation between the 
customer and the protected oyster-stand keeper he ut- 
tered no word, but walked up to the witness and, with- 
out a word, delivered a smashing blow upon his mouth. 
Two front teeth were splintered up into the gum, inflict- 
ing so severe an injury that it was two days before the 
swelling abated sufSciently for the dentist to be able to 
cut away the teeth, and four days before the roots could 
be touched. The dentist declared that the oflBcer must 
have had something in his hand, whether brass knuckles 
or some other weapon of that kind, to splinter the teeth 
so badly. But in all those cases the fist seems to have 
been the favorite weapon. 

The only other case that I shall refer to is that in 
which the policeman used his club. There was a fight in 
the hallway of a house, and one Frank Angelo had 
stepped in to try to part the combatants. ^ Up came a 
policeman of the name of Zimmerman, who rushed into 
the midst of the miUe, and striking Angelo heavily with 
his club, knocked his eye out. The eye hung down on 
the man's cheek, and had to be subsequently removed. 
Angelo, all bloody, with his eye in this ghastly position, 
was arrested by his assailant, and taken to the police- 
court. The poor fellow, not knowing what would befall 
him, sent for a lawyer, who first of all charged him 
150 for his professional services, and then said that 
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the only way for him to get out of the scrape was to 
pay the officer 125, which he accordingly did. The 
judge asked him no question, and discharged the case. 
It is needless to say that Angelo brought no action 
against the policeman. There was no justice, he said, 
in New York. Justice there was indeed — hideous, dia- 
bolical, devil's justice. It is bad enough to have your 
eye knocked out with a policeman's club in the street 
when you are endeavoring to prevent a fight, but it is 
worse to have to pay that policeman $25 for having per- 
formed that operation, and an additional 150 to a 
lawyer to induce the ruffian to accept the money. 

After reading this, it is not surprising that Mr. Goff, 
now Eecorder of the city of New York, publicly declared, 
after a careful examination of the records of the Police 
Department for three years, that it could be proved that 
the police force was to all intents and purposes and in 
practice exempted from and above the operation of the 
law of the land. Mr. GofE, after saying that in three 
years only one policeman had been convicted for an as- 
sault upon a citizen, and remarking that the air of the 
trial-room at police heaqduarters was blue with perjury, 
continued thus: 

"The members of the police force of this city commit 
offenses of the grade of felony and misdemeanor, and they 
have gone for years unpunished and unwhipped for those 
offenses, which, if committed by citizens, would have re- 
sulted in fact in sentence to State's prison, and to the 
penitentiary. In other words, the operation of the law 
of this State, so far as it applies to the citizens of New 
York, and to all persons as it should, stops short of the 
police force. Felonious assaults have been committed 
upon citizens by policemen, which if committed by a 
civilian would result possibly in four or live years' 
sentence in Sing Sing, and all the policeman need appre- 
hend is, a charge against him, with a possible conviction 
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finding him guilty of assault, and a fine, for instance, of 
ten days' pay. A police oflBcer of this city can brain a 
citizen with a club, and he may reasonably expect that 
all the penalty he will have to pay for that is about the 
sum of 130, while an ordinary citizen, if he commits 
that offense, is almost certain to go to State's prison/' 
—Vol. iii., p. 2,826. 

This is not a case of the law for the rich and another 
for the poor. It is one law for the citizen and none at 
all for the policeman. 

Some of the evidence taken as to the action of the 
police supplied the commission with very sensational 
episodes. One witness, for instance, a truckman, of the 
name of Lucas, appeared before them with his head in a 
frightful state of disfigurement. The man had been 
drunk, and gone to sleep on a doorstep, when he was 
robbed of $4. On waking up, finding that he had 
lost the money, he asked a policeman if he could 
find out anything as to who had robbed him. This 
seemed to offend the officer, for he struck Lucas in the 
face, knocked him down in the gutter, and then stand- 
ing over him, belabored him unmercifully with his club 
on his face and head. "For God's sake!" cried the man, 
**do not kill me altogether." A young man, a stranger, 
coming past, seeing the outrageous nature of the assault, 
asked the policeman to stop. Thereupon another police- 
man in citizen's clothes ran up, knocked him down, 
jumped on him, and then marched Lucas and the 
stranger off to the police station. The blood running 
down Lucas' neck, drenched his shirt, and one of the 
picturesque incidents of the inquiry was the production 
of the bloody shirt before the senators. The man was 
bleeding so freely that the sergeant of the police station 
had to sew up the top of his head. It took twenty- 
seven stitches to sew up the wound opened by the police- 
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man's club. When he got into the police station he was 
again assaulted^ and had he not run for the sergeant^ he 
was of the opinion that he would have been killed alto- 
gether. The next morning he was brought before the 
judge and discharged. Nothing seems to have been 
done to the oflScer. 

The committee summed up the whole case in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

**It was proved by a stream of witnesses who poured 
continuously into the sessions of the committee, that 
many of the members of the force, and even superior 
officers, have abused the resources of physical power which 
have been provided for them and their use only in cases 
of necessity in the making of arrests and the restraint of 
disorder, to gratify personal spite and brutal instincts, 
and to reduce their victims to a condition of servility. 

^'Besides this exhibit of convicted clubbers, still wear- 
ing the uniform of the force, there was a stream of vic- 
tims of police brutality who testified before your com- 
mittee. The eye of one man, pushed out by a patrol- 
man^s club, hung on his cheek. Others were brought 
before the committee, fresh from their punishment, 
covered with blood and bruises, and in some cases bat- 
tered out of recognition. Witnesses testified to severe 
assaults upon them while under arrest in the station 
houses. The line of testimony might have been end- 
lessly pursued by your committee. . . . We em- 
phasize this finding of brutality because it affects every 
citizen whatever his condition, because it shows an inva- 
sion of constitutional liberty by one of the departments 
of government whose supreme duty it is to enforce the 
law, and because it establishes a condition of affairs 
gravely imperiling the safety and the welfare of the 
people in their daily avocations.^' — Vol. i., p, 31. 
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OHAPTEB VI. 

KINO M^NALLY AND HIS POLICE. 

The Confidence Trick is perhaps the form of crime 
that would most naturally commend itself to the police 
banditti of New York. For the force was engaged all 
day long in playing a gigantic Confidence Trick upon 
the citizens. The gold brick which the swindlers sold to 
the credulous countryman was hardly more mythical 
than the enforcement of the law which was supposed to 
be secured by the organization of the city police. It is 
therefore not surprising to learn that the police were 
hand-in-glove with the gang of swindlers which, under 
King McNally, carried on the Green Goods trade in the 
city of New York. It was one of the most lucrative of all 
the crimes which were carried on under police protec- 
tion, and one of the safest. Few of all the stories told 
before the Lexow Committee display quite so unblushing 
a co-partnership between the law-breakers and the law 
oflScers as was revealed in this Green Goods swindle. 
The rascality of the rogues was so audacious that it pro- 
vokes a laugh. For it is possible to carry impudence to 
a point where indignation is momentarily* submerged by 
the sense of the ludicrous. Sheer amazement at the 
existence of such preposterous villains begets such a 
sense of its absurdity that any censure seems as much 
out of place as in the nonsense tales of the nursery. Yet 
when the grotesque impression subsides it is difficult to 
find terms strong enough to characterize this systematic 
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misuse of the powers created for the protection of life 
and property and the due observance of the law for the 
purpose of facilitating fraud and of aiding and abetting 
and protecting swindling. 

The evidence taken before the Lexow Committee con- 
tains a mass of materials for an exhaustive description 
of the criminals of New York^ and the various methods 
by which in 1894 they preyed upon the public; but the 
person who undertakes the compilation of such a work is 
not to be envied. The Eeport of the Commission is a 
very striking illustration of the wickedness of issuing 
books without indexes. Here we have five bulky 
volumes of evidence without even an index of the names 
of witnesses. There is no subject index of any kind. 
Witnesses are called and recalled in bewildering confu- 
sion. Nevertheless, even the most cursory perusal of the 
evidence brings to light a great many interesting and 
extraordinary facts as to the organization of the criminal 
classes of the city. 

Green Goods are forged or counterfeit bank notes. 
The pretense is either that there has been an over issue 
of certain denominations of paper money by the Treasury, 
or that the plates have been stolen from the govern- 
ment, and by this means it is possible to offer to sell ten 
dollars for one. 

McNally, the king of the Green Goods men, employed 
at times a staff of thirty-five men. He began his career 
some twenty years ago as a bully who was kept by a 
prostitute. He swindled a mistress of his who kept a 
restaurant out of all her money and started an opium 
joint. He then embarked in the Green Goods business, 
kept his carriage, and made his fortune. 

These men who worked this confidence trick seem to 
have carried their organized system of swindling to a 
very high pitch of perfection. Their master-stroke. 
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however, was the admission of the police to a working 
partnership, which enabled them not merely to carry on 
their swindling with impunity, but also stood them in 
good stead whenever a victim had to be bullied and 
driven out of the city. King McNally was, unfortu- 
nately, not available for examination, owing to his pre- 
cipitate departure for foreign parts as soon as the 
inquiry began. The committee, however, was able to 
secure evidence which brought out very clearly the main 
lines of their operations. 

The chief witness was one William Applegate, whose 
sister accompanied McNally in his hurried departure to 
Paris. Applegate had been employed for three years as 
one of the gang. He began when nineteen as a circular 
folder, for which he received two dollars a week. These 
formed the foundation of the Green Goods business. A 
Green Goods gang in full operation is constituted as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The Backer or Capitalist, who supplies the bank 
roll — a roll of 10,000 genuine dollar bills, which are 
shown to the victim. He receives fifty per cent., out of 
which he pays the police and so guarantees the protec- 
tion of the gang. 

(2) The Writer, who addresses the wrappers in which 
the circulars, bogus newspaper cuttings, etc., are in- 
closed. He receives the other fifty per cent., out of 
which he has to pay the percentage due to the rest of 
the gang. 

(3) The Bunco Steerer, who is sent to meet the victim 
at some hotel, fifty to a hundred miles distant from the 
city. He is the messenger who gives the victim the 
password, and then leads him to the joint or den where 
the swindle is completed. He receives five per cent, of 
the plunder. 

(4) The Old Man, a respectable-looking old gentleman^ 
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who says nothing but who sits solemnly in the joint 
when the "beat'* is being carried through. He receives 
five dollars. 

(5) The Turner, who is represented as the son of the 
old man and does the selling of the bogus notes. His 
fee is ten dollars. 

(6) The Binger, a confederate behind the partition, 
who dexterously replaces the good money shown in the 
bank roll by the bundles of bogus notes. His fee is five 
dollars. 

(7) The Tailer, who remains on guard at the railway 
station, personating a policeman, for the purpose of 
bullying any victim who discovers he has been swindled^ 
and returns to try to recover his money. This gentle- 
man is also paid five dollars a victim. 

With this staff, and the protection of the police, the 
Green Goods business can be carried on very success- 
fully. McNally used to take as much as 18,000 in a 
single day. Fortunes of 1200,000 were accumulated by 
the leading backers, although McNally's pile was not 
estimated at more than 1100,000. 

The first step is the obtaining of directories and the 
arranging for the dispatch of circulars. The circulars 
were of the familiar kind, printed as if typewritten, and 
addressed by a staff of writers, of whom McKally had 
eight or ten kept constantly at work. Inclosed in the 
envelope with the circular were slips printed as if they 
were cut out of newspapers, the same with intent to 
deceive, the slip being carefully written by Mr. McNally, 
or some member of his gang, for the purpose of giving the 
reader to understand that the offer of the circular was 
bond fide and reliable. These were sent out by thou- 
sands, the printer executing orders for 200,000 sets at a 
time. A slip was also included giving the address to 
which a telegram should be sent, in order to secure the 
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advantageous offer made to the victim by the circular. 
These addresses were usually vajcant lots in the city^ but 
arrangements were made by bribing the officials of the 
telegraph company to hold all telegrams sent to such 
fictitious addresses until called for. 

The business was carried on on a kind of mutual part- 
nership basis. It was worked somewhat on this fashion. 
A writer would send out 10,000 circulars or more a day. 
One, or perhaps two, of those would hook a victim, who 
would telegraph, making an application for the money 
offered him at such tempting terms. This victim would 
belong to the writer of the circular by which he had been 
caught. Having thus hooked a victim, he had to be 
landed, and for this purpose he had to be brought to 
town and personally conducted by a bunco-steerer to the 
den or joint, where three confederates fooled the victim 
to the top of his bent, and usually succeeded in fleecing 
him by one form or another of the confidence trick. 

The victim, who was known as a **Come On,'^ or as a 
"Guy,^' was swindled by a variety of methods. One 
favorite plan was to undertake to sell the credulous 
rustic 110,000 for $650. For less than 1650 he was told 
he could not have the **State rights.'^ The monopoly 
for his own State was promised to the favored individual, 
whose $650 had to be paid down on the spot. A locked 
box was then given him, within which he was assured 
there were 110,000 in coin. In reality, there was a brick, 
which was all the poor victim got for his money. 

Another method of swindling was thus described by 
the witness Applegate when under examination by Mr. 
Goff: 

**Q. I hand you two tin boxes; do you recognize those 
as belonging to McNally? 
**A. Yes, sir. 
^'Q. Were those boxes used in his business? 
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"A. Yes, sir. 

"Q. Here is a third one, and a fourth one; what were 
those four boxes used for? 

"A. They would put the money in one box for the 
man, in a box like that, and that would be a deal of from 
about 1300 to $500; they would put the money in this box 
and it would be in front of the victim, and in the mean- 
time a duplicate box would be behind the partition, 
and in the duplicate box there would be a brick and 
some paper, and they would put the money in this box 
hereon the desk and lock it up before the victim; it 
would be on the back of the desk like that, and then 
Billy Vosburgh would say, *6et that book,' and with 
that they would lift up the desk and that would hide the 
box from the victim, and then Walter McNally, who did 
the ringing, would open his trapdoor and take this box 
in and put the other box out; it would all be done in a 
second. 

"Q. 1 will now hand you this fifth box; what is that 
used for? 

"A. That was used for the bank roll. 

"Q. What is there— is there a false lid to that? 

"A. No; there is one, yes. 

**Q. How was the bank roll brought into play there; 
explain about that? 

"A. The bank roll would be laid right in there, 
18,200; it would be laid there. There was supposed to 
be $8,200 done up in packages, with three elastics around 
them. 

*'Q. Now, I hand you this book, and ask you if those 
were the packages there were exchanged for the genuine 
packages? 

"A. Yes, sir; these were, as we called them, the 
dummies. 

"Q. Explain how they were operated? 

"A. You see this is a package supposed to be of 15 
bills. There would be a good one on the top, and a 
good one on the bottom, and here would lay the same 
package of genuine money, and Walter would count out 
say 1200 in $5 bills, which would be so much, and he would 
say, to save time, 'We will measure the packages to- 
gether, and, instead of counting each and every bill, we 
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will pnfc the packages together/ and the victim would 
thinK there was the same amount of money in each one^ 
and then, through sleight-of-hand, he would put these in 
the box, and the good money on top; and it the victim 
wanted to see the packages again he would show them, 
and the one on top would be good money; and if the 
victim is a hard victim, he might want to take the money 
with him, and then Waiter would shift these packages, 
and, therefore, he got aboat 160 for *500 or 11,000. 

**Q. And the victim would get those packages that we 
now exhibit, instead of the packages containing the good 
money that he has seen? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

**Q. There were many of those in use, were there not? 

"A. Yes, sir, we would never take the elastics oflE 
these; we would just take the elastics oS the good 
money. 

**Q. Here is a box with a heavy weight; see what is in 
this box? 

^^A. I guess that is a brick (witness takes out a brick 
wrapped up in paper); that is what he would get for his 
•650; for a 1300 deal he would get half a brick; for 110,- 
000 it would have to be heavier than for a less amount.'' 
—Vol. iii., pp. 2,575-6. 

In connection with McNally's gang there was an Art 
Gallery fitted up in connection with a saloon used some- 
times as McNally's headquarters. The chief feature of 
this art gallery was a great number of pictures repre- 
senting treasuries filled with all kinds of money. 
"Here,** said the steerer to the guy, **is the picture of 
what you will get in reality." The efEect upon his imag- 
ination of these painted representations of enormous 
treasure in gold and silver predisposed the victim to part 
freely with his money, and believe the plausible friends 
who so kindly proposed to point out to him so short a 
cut to a fortune* McNally had a private carriage also^ 
with a footman in livery. The * 'carriage racket," as it 
was called, was thus described by Applegate: 
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*'Q. Now, proceed and describe the operations of the 
carriage? 

**A. Well, previous to the steerer and the guy coming 
to the carriage, there would be a satchel put there, a 
little red satchel. 

"Q. In the carriage? 

"A. In the carriage, with a brick and paper in it; 
there would also be two or three satchels without any- 
thing in it on the seat of the carriage. Walter Haines 
would get in with the guy. Walter Haines would have 
the money in the bag, the bank roll, and he would put 
the money in the satchel, a duplicate satchel to the one 
that had the brick in it; he would put the money in the 
satchel, and after the guy had paid Haines his money so 
— we never received theirs before we gave them ours, and 
after he made the deal and everything was all right, 
Haines would say, *I will go to the depot,' and the steerer 
would grab the satchel and run out, and Walter Haines 
would slip the money in the cab, and Haines would say, 
*The steerer will go with you,* and he would go away with 
the steerer. 

"Q. Were there any oases in which they discovered 
the fraud before they left the State? 

**A. No, we worted kind of snug; when we were 
working the carriage racket we worked a little on the 
snug. 

^^Q. What is that? 

**A. We did not have the protection we ought to have 
had, and the steerer then would have to go with the guy 
and keep the satchel and see the guy on the train, and, 
after he got on the train, he didn't care a darn where he 
went. 

**Q. And he did not have the facilities as in the turn- 
ing joint? 

"A. No, sir; we would not give him the satchel until 
he got on the train, and would say, *We will give you 
this at the proper time and place.' 

"Q. Weren't you in the habit of giving to the guy 
keys? 

"A. No; we generally threw the key away and told 
him to cut it open; not with the satchel; with the box 
we gave him keys. 
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"Q. Was there any design in giving the keys with the 
box? 

"A. We never gave him the key which fitted the box. 

"Q. So when they got on the railroad 

"A. When a guy gets a box like that there will be 
some combination on it, and he will get the wrong key, 
and he don't know how to get out of it. 

**Q. And you always made sure to give him a key that 
would not open the box? 

^^A. Yes, sir; the reason of that is that we gave him a 
key that fits the box with the money in, and that would 
not fit the box that had the brick in.'* — Vol. iii., pp. 
2,613-5. 

There were many ways of swindling the unfortunate 
guy. When once they are hooked, they can be played 
with to almost any extent. In this, as in higher regions, 
the saying holds good: 

Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood hugs it to the last. 

A guy will pay his money down and expect the money 
to be sent to his order. When it never turns up, he will 
come back and buy some more, which are to be expressed 
to him. When they do not arrive, he will come back the 
third time and do another deal, and see them checked at 
the station with his ticket. The bagagge-man is accused 
of stealing the money, and the guy comes up for a 
fourth time. In this final purchase he never allows the 
box or bag to go out of his own hands. Not until he 
opens the precious parcel and finds the brick or counter- 
feit notes or rolls of paper, does it dawn upon him that 
he has been done. 

The need for great secrecy and the importance of 
getting a long way off the city before opening the box do 
not seem unreasonable to a man who knows that he is 
engaged in a more or less fraudulent transaction. It is 
the knowledge of the guy that be is doing a more or less 
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crooked business which enables the gang to plunder him 
with such impunity. 

Some such methods are probably familiar to the police 
of all the cities in the worlds but that which was peculiar 
to New York was the arrangement made for carrying on 
this business, not merely with the cognizance of, but with 
the active co-operation of the police. This partnership 
was so close that in McNally's case all the business was 
carried on in conjunction with a police captain of the 
name of Meakin» who had as his agent at headquarters a 
detective of the name of Hanley. It is diflBcult to re- 
press a smile on reading, at the very opening of Apple- 
gate^s evidence, how things were worked. 

Every now and then, when the newspapers made too 
much fuss concerning the scandals of the police depart- 
ment, the authorities would order what is known as a 
*^general shake-up'* — i.e., the captains would be shifted 
all round, the assumption being that a new broom would 
sweep clean, and that by changing the captains from one 
precinct to another the abuses that had created any fuss 
would be rectified. Unfortunately the whole system of 
blackmail and corruption was so elaborately organized 
that the shifting of the captains made no change. Each 
newcomer succeeded to the business, and carried on the 
collection of blackmail without losing a single day. 
'^Business carried on as usual during alterations" might 
have been posted up over every police station in New 
York; but in the case of Green Goods men, their busi- 
ness was too profitable to be lost by the captain who had 
once got hold of it. The consequence was that, when 
the shake-up took place, and Captain Meakin was trans- 
ferred from the downtown precinct to Harlem, at the 
other end of the island, he carried all the Green Goods 
men with him up to his new station. As soon as the 
order was given that the shake-up was to be enforced, 
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Captain Meakin sent word to McNally that he must fol- 
low him to Harlem. McNally thereupon told all his 
writers, bunco steerers and turners that they must pack 
up their traps, and follow the captain to the precinct to 
which he had been transferred. The notice was short, 
and for a moment it seemed as if the smooth course of 
the Green Goods business would be interfered with, for 
several victims were on their way to the rendezvous fixed 
by the writers in Captain McNally^s old precinct. The 
resources of roguery are not so easily exhausted; the 
bunco-steerers were ordered to bring their victims from 
the downtown precinct to some saloons in Harlem until 
the gang had arranged with the captain as to where the 
victims were to be plundered in the new precinct. 

The saloon in which the confidence trick was played, 
and the room in which the victim was relieved of his 
money, was known as the "Joint/^ or the place where 
they **beat the victim." The first thing necessary was, 
therefore, to find out a saloon that would be available 
for the purposes of the gang. Captain Meakin was a 
man of resource. He and his ward man met McNally at 
a drug store, and arranged with a saloon-keeper of the 
name of Hawkins that the Joint should be opened in his 
saloon. The arrangement made with Hawkins was that 
he should have five dollars for every man that was fleeced 
at his place. 

Very little time was lost in bundling the boxes, with 
the bricks and all the other paraphernalia of the craft, 
into an express wagon. The King drove up in his car- 
riage with the bank-roll and his liveried coachman, while 
the turners followed by the Elevated Eailway. As soon 
as the arrangement was fixed up with the King and the 
captain and the saloon-keeper, the signal was given, and 
the victims, who were planted at various saloons in the 
neighborhood by the bunco-steerers waiting until the 
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police captain and the King had fixed np arrangements as 
to the Joint, were brought down and fleeced. Thus, 
without the loss of a single day, the business was trans- 
ferred, and was running merrily under the protecting 
aegis of Captain Meakin and his police. 

For four months this went on, until at last the scandal 
became so great that the Police Commissioners received 
representations from the inhabitants, and it became evi- 
dent that the Hawkins saloon would no longer serve as 
headquarters. A friendly communication was sent to 
the thieves by Detective Charlton. He told them that 
they would have to quit, but at the same time he oblig- 
ingly suggested that the saloon of a man named Day in 
the immediate neighborhood would be quite as conve- 
nient, and would serve equally well as a place for '*beat- 
ing" their victims. To Day's saloon, therefore, the 
Joint was transferred, and business went on for five 
months, ten or twelve writers being busily employed in 
sending out circulars, as many as fifteen thousand being 
sometimes dispatched in a single day. 

At last an order was issued from headquarters order- 
ing the arrest of all the Green Goods men of New York. 
This looked serious, but when you have a friend on the 
force you do not get arrested, excepting as a friendly 
put-up job. When the order was issued from headquar- 
ters. Detective Charlton was sent by Captain Meakin to 
f inform McNally that they were going to raid the Joint, 
and advised him to remove all the stufE before the police 
arrived. This timely hint was promptly acted upon, 
and when the place was raided nothing was found. The 
Green Goods men in the meanwhile had transferred 
themselves to Jersey, which, being a foreign State, was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the superintendent. But 
everything was done to make their sojourn in Jersey 
pleasant. Captain Meakin gave them a recommendatioQ 
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to a detective in the Jersey force, who saw to it that they 
were not interfered with. In return for those services, 
Oaptain Meakin received from McNally 1400 a month, the 
tariff being fixed at 150 per writer. The money was 
paid to Detective Charlton, who handed it over, no 
doubt after collecting his commission, to the captain. 

If the matter had only stopped here, the case of the 
Oreen Ooods men would not have differed materially 
from that of the disorderly houses, which all subsidized 
the police, and were protected in return. But in the 
case of these swindlers, who elevated the confidence 
trick almost to the level of a fine art, there was a further 
development. If any of the writers were behind in their 
payments to the King, McNally promptly denounced 
them to the captain, and the defaulting writer was as 
promptly arrested. By this means discipline was en- 
forced in the gang and all bad debts avoided. Again, 
if any writer refused to follow McNally to the district 
where he wanted him, or in any other way allowed his 
personal preferences to interfere with the orders of the 
King, he was denounced and run in by the obedient, 
uniformed myrmidons of his majesty. 

In order to enforce discipline over the whole of New 
York City, it was necessary to supplement the arrange- 
ment with Captain Meakin by a similar understanding 
with an officer at the headquarters department. This 
officer was Charles Hanley. "He was McNally's right- 
hand man, and any time he got into trouble, or his men 
got into trouble, the first man he sent for was Hanley; 
and Hanley was always sent for.'^ He represented the 
Detective Bureau, and his services were necessary when 
any unfortunate victim discovered that he had nothing 
but a brick in his box, came back to the city and made 
complaint. A considerable number of the guys, or the 
victims, never came back, being too thoroughly ashamed 
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of their folly to face an exposure; but a certain propor^^ 
tion did. These "Come-backs/^ as they were called, 
naturally applied to the Detective Bureau at the police 
headquarters, and there they were taken in hand by 
McNally's partner. Applegate explained the working 
of this system as follows: 

"In cases of a come-back of any kind; in case a man 
has been swindled who has found the brick in the box 
before he has left New York; and as a rule he would go 
to the central office and make a holler; Hanley would 
always seem to be the detective that would get the man in 
charge; the man would be brought uptown to try and 
identify the people, which he never could do; then we 
always got the tip to go away; the man would be brought 
downtown and cnased out of town as being a counter- 
feiter; and they would pay $600, and 1350 would go back 
to the police; the police claimed half of the deal." — 
Vol. iii., p. 2,590. 

The method, it will be seen, was extremely ingenious. 
The swindlers had passed forged notes upon their vic- 
tim. When he made a complaint, he was promptly 
arrested or driven out of the town by the confederates of 
the gang in the police for having counterfeit notes in his 
possession! No wonder things went "nice and easy." 
Applegate described one scene which had evidently 
afforded the gang great amusement. A victim, who had 
been swindled, and had applied to the police for redress, 
was handed over in the usual course to Hanley, who 
took him uptown to the saloon where he had been 
robbed, to see if he could find the bunco-steerer who 
had inveigled him into the joint. Applegate himself 
acted as the go-between on that occasion. He warned 
the steerer to keep out of the way, and then asked 
Hanley to bring the guy down past the windows of the 
saloon, where the men who had swindled him could have 
some fun in watching him as he was trotted about the 
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street on a false scent. By some strange mistake, the 
steerer, and despite all warnings, ran into the detective 
and the guy; but even this diflBculty was overcome, for 
a few words from the detective put it all right, and the 
steerer went off without being arrested. For his part in 
that little comedy, Hanley got one-half of the money of 
which the man had been swindled. In this case Hanley^s 
share of the plunder amounted to 1250. The victim was 
chased out of the town under the threat of arrest and im- 
prisonment for having counterfeit notes in his possession. 

"You see,** said the witness apologetically, **the guy 
is a guy, and you can do almost anything with him.** It 
is certainly not diflScult, when you have the police to 
stand in whenever you get into a tight place. 

The only terror which seemed to haunt the minds of 
the Green Goods men was that of being shot down by 
some sharper who made himself up as a guy in order to 
possess himself of the bank-roll of genuine money. 
Appo, a man who spent most of his life in picking 
pockets when he was at liberty, and in doing time in jail 
when he was caught, had a rough experience of the mur- 
derous possibilities that the Green Goods man has to 
face. On one occasion a Tennessee detective made him- 
self up as a country bumpkin. When the critical mo- 
ment came, he clapped his revolver at the head of Appo, 
shot out his eye, lodged the bullet in his skull/ from 
which it was never extracted, and made off with all the 
money at that time on Appo's person. When examined 
before the committee, Appo thus explained the modus 
operandi by which Green Goods men occasionally got 
cleaned out and murdered in the bargain. He said: 

**...! take a man; I rig him up; I say, *Do 
you want to make 15,000 or 110,000?* 'Yes, sir.* 'Well, 
you go up to a hotel room, and I will touch the wires to 
a party band^ bring him there with bis bank roll^ and 
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you play gny; when he oomes in and shows his goodSj 
take your gun^ stick him np^ and take his money away 
from him. If he goes to make a kick^ shoot him; he 
cannot do that much; the law will protect you; see how 
Tony Martin got killed there in Brooklyn; them men got 
out; it was cold-blooded murder— willful, deliberate, pre- 
meditated murder. Fixed up! My case was fixed up 
there in Poughkeepsie; the man sneaked up behind me 
in cold blood and shot me, and sent me to State prison 
for three years and two months. ^^— Vol. ii., pp. 1640-1. 

Another ingenious precaution which was taken by Mc- 
Nally was to have the detectives at the various railway 
stations surrounding New York in his pay, so that in case 
any guy were to discover that he had been swindled, and 
made a fuss at the station, he could be promptly arrested 
for holding counterfeit money, and so bullied as to make 
him thankful to get home without saying more about it. 
The detective at the Central Depot was paid 150 a 
month for his services. 

The facts as they were detailed before the Lexow Com- 
mittee were proved by such overwhelming evidence that 
the chief criminal. Captain Meakin, of the police force, 
was seized with an illness which rendered it impossible 
for him to appear in the witness-box. Perjury to an un- 
limited extent was familiar enough to the police cap- 
tains, but the evidence about the Green Goods gang was 
too strong even for a police captain to brazen it out. So 
it came to pass that Captain Meakin was too dangerously 
ill during the sitting of the committee for his evidence 
to be taken oven at his own bedside. 

The Lexow Committee reported on the subject as fol* 
lows: 

"It appears conclusively that a heavy traflSc of this 
kind has been systematically carried on by these swind- 
lers, who, in exchange for protection, shared a large part 
of their ill-gotten gains with the police, . . . The 
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evidence indicated that the first step in the initiation of 
business of this character was to establish relations with 
the captain of the precinct in which the work was carried 
on. 

'*It appears, moreover, that men notorionsly engaged 
in the swindling or confidence business had their head- 
quarters in the city, known to the police, where they 
might be ordinarily found, and that those who were re- 
ceiving protection plied their trade unmolested, while 
others^ who had not been fortunate enough to establish 
relations with the police, or those who intruded upon 
districts not assigned to them, would be warned off, and 
in case of failure to obey would be summarily dealt 
with.''— Vol. i., p. 39. 

Strange and incredible though it may appear that the 
police should actually join hands with the criminals of 
the type of the Green Goods gang, it was entirely in 
keeping with the principles which had been elaborated 
into a system in dealing with every form of robbery. 

The Lexow Committee report: 

"It has been conclusively shown that an understanding 
existed between headquarters' detectives, pawnbrokers, 
and thieves, by which stolen property may be promptly 
recovered by the owner on condition that he repay the 
pawnbroker the amount advanced on the stolen prop- 
erty. In almost every instance it also appears that the 
detective, acting between the owner and the pawnbroker, 
receives substantial gratuities from the owner of the 
property for the work done in his oflScial capacity." — 
Vol. i., p. 40, 

But there was a still worse form of co-partnership in- 
volved in the procedure adopted in robberies in houses 
of ill-fame. A witness of the name of Lucy 0. Harriot, 
who at the time when she gave her evidence was an in- 
mate of the workhouse on Blackwell's Island, but who 
bad an extensive experience in the disorderly houses of 
Jlew York, explained the eysteip in som^ d^tftil. The 
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police, she said,were able to make robberies, in what were 
known as panel houses, safe for the thief and profitable 
to themselves. When a man was robbed and went to 
the station house for redress, the captain usually sent 
down a ward man to the house, who made it his first duty 
to represent to the victim the prudence of saying noth- 
ing about it, and of avoiding what would be otherwise a 
painful exposure. If the victim persisted, the ward man 
would pretend to endeavor to find the girl, but always 
discovered that she had gone off to Europe, or had dis- 
appeared in some mysterious way. The matter always 
ended in the man being scared off. I quote the evidence 
as given in the report: 



"By Mr. Goff: And after the stranger is scared off, 
the ward man goes to the house, and isn't it a rule that 
the money he is robbed of is divided with the police? 

"A. I have heard it ever since I have been round; 
that is about nine years. 

"Q. Where do you come in when you steal 1180; 
where does your profit come in? 

**A. If the man went away quietly, the ward man would 
have received $90 of the $180, and I would have got 145 
out of the remaining half. 

"Q. And the madam for 145? 

**A. Yes, sir. 

"Q. And the ward man gets, in this case, fifty per cent, 
of the loot? 

"A. Yes, sir, that is so.— Vol. i., p. 3,620. 

"By Chairman Lexow: How many houses have you 
been into to which the rule as to payment of money and 
the division of property applies? 

"A. Every one that ever I entered. 

"Q. How many? 

"A. About two dozen, I guess. — Vol. i., p. 3,622. 

"By Senator Bradley: What you say is a general cus- 
tom? 

"A. A common occurrence. 
'Q. Is that tariff fixed * • . the payment of fifty 
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per cent, to the ward man^ or the policeman in case of 
panel theft? 

"A. Yes. 

"Q. That he should get one-half? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

^^Q. And that applies to all these twenty-fonr houses 
you speak of? 

"A. Yes, sir, every house I went into of that kind." — 
Vol. i., p. 3,623. 

Excepting in the most barbarous regions of Turkey, 
where pashas are sometimes suspected and accused of 
winking at the raids of bandits in consideration of a 
share of the spoil, has there ever been such a story as 
this? 

The principle of territorial jurisdiction is so deeply 
rooted in the American mind that the New York police 
seem to have acted upon it in all their dealings with the 
criminals whom they shepherded. For instance, they 
appear to have parceled Broadway into blocks, allotting 
each block to a different thief, who, of course, paid quit 
rent for his district to the police. The understanding 
was that the policeman was to be free to arrest the thief 
if there was a complaint made by the victim, but that so 
long as no complaints were made the policeman would 
**close the other eye,'* and allow the pickpocket a free 
run. Mr. Gofl stated that there was once a fight be- 
tween the thieves; that one trespassed upon the other's 
domain and went to a pawnshop about it, and the author- 
ities at police headquarters threatened to send the first 
thief up the river if he ever invaded the second thief's 
privileges (vol. v., p. 5,193). 

This reverent regard for territorial landmarks is very 
touching. The New York police appear to have been as 
much opposed to poaching as are English gamekeepers. 
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OHAPTEB VIL 

FABHEBS-GEKEBAL OF THE WAGES OF SIK. 

If the police captain was the Pantata of the gambler^ 
he was the Farmer-General of the Houses of Ill-fame in 
his precinct. His dnty^ as defined by the law which he 
had sworn to enforce, was clear. He was bound to close 
every disorderly house in his jurisdiction. His practice 
was to let them all run — for a consideration. The 
Strange Woman, that pathetic and tragic figure in the 
streets of all great cities, whose house from of old was 
said to be the Way of Hell, going down into the Cham- 
ber of Death, excited in the police captain only the 
sentiment of rapacity. In his eyes she was merely an 
asset in his farm, and one of the most valuable. For in 
New York the prostitute was the policeman^s milch-cow. 

It was when the Lexow Committee approached this 
part of the investigation that they found the greatest 
difficulties placed in their way. During the whole of the 
inquiry the Police Department preserved an attitude of 
animosity to the Lexow Committee. This was only 
natural, considering that the committee was engaged in 
bringing to light all the misdeeds of the department for 
the last three or four years. The committee was pro- 
tected by law, and supported by public opinion; never- 
theless, the police eagerly seized every opportunity that 
was offered them in order to embarrass their investiga- 
tions, by intimidating witnesses, and sometimes by spirit- 
ing them away altogether. It was proved that policemen 
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had gone round to the keepers of disorderly houses^ and 
had begged them to refuse to appear^ or to refuse to testify^ 
promising as an inducement that^ if they would hold 
their tongues^ they would be allowed to run their houses 
freely without interference from any one. The tune 
which all the policemen sang was **Wait till the clouds 
roll by.'' The Lexow Oommittee was but a creature of 
to-day> while the police department was one of the per- 
manent institutions of the city. 

"These fellows have got no pull/' said the police. 
"You lie low for a time and we will protect you." 

When this argument failed, they resorted to menace, 
threatening to close up the house, to fling them into jail, 
and occasionally when these threats failed, they resorted 
to personal violence. 

The committee, speaking of the terrorism which was 
employed by the police in order to prevent witnesses tes- 
tifying, said: 

"In the course of the inquiry, a man rushed into the 
session of your committee, fresh from an assault made 
upon him by a notorious politician and two policemen, and 
with fear depicted upon his countenance, threw himself 
upon the mercy of the committee and asked its protec- 
tion, insisting that he knew of no court and of no place 
where he could in safety go and obtain protection irom 
his persecutors." — Vol. i., pp. 25, 26. 

The most distinguished exploit of the police, however, 
during the whole of the inquiry, was the spiriting away 
of the French Madam Matilda Hermann, one of the most 
notable keepers of disorderly houses in the city of New 
York. When it was known that the committee was 
after her, and that madam, who had been plundered to 
the bone by the police, was by no means indisposed to 
"squeal" — to quote the expressive vernacular of the de- 
partment—there was a consultation among the police 
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authorities as to what measures should be taken to close 
her mouth. A considerable number of people in the 
same way of business had been induced to migrate to 
Ohicago^ where they remained waiting until such time as 
the committee adjourned^ but Madam Hermann was too 
dangerous a witness. She required special treatment. 
A purse was made up for her by the police, which, when 
the subscription closed, amounted to 11,700. She was 
then under subpoena, and was expected before the com- 
mittee the next day. 

At midnight a police oflScer in plain clothes came to 
her house, bundled her into a carriage in such hot haste 
that she had not time to complete her toilet, and 
whisked her ofE no one knew where. For some weeks 
the police appeared to have triumphed, but after a time 
the committee were able to get upon her traces. She had 
been taken first to New Jersey, and then from New Jer- 
sey had been railroaded through to Canada. From 
thence, after moving about from place to place, she had 
been taken to a Western city, where at last she was run 
to ground. 

When the agents of the committee found her she ex- 
pressed no disinclination to return to New York and 
testify. She had fulfilled her part of the bargain in 
keeping out of the way as long as she could. Now that 
she was discovered she was willing to return. In great 
triumph she was escorted back to the city. In order to 
prevent any attempt at rescue, an additional staff of men 
were sent to Philadelphia to meet her. The precaution 
was timely, for as soon as they arrived at Jersey City a 
last desperate attempt was made by the police to prevent 
her evidence being taken. 

She was in the custody of the deputy sergeant-at-arms 
of the Senate, who had a party of resolute men in his 
traiot But notwithstanding this, no sooner bad the 
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party arrived in Jersey City than they were set upon by 
the Jersey police, who treated them with the greatest 
roughness. They threatened to break their faces, 
hustled them about, and endeavored in the m&Ue to get 
Madam Hermann away. The deputy sergeant, however, 
stuck to his witness, and finally he. Madam Hermann, 
and all his men were arrested, run into the station 
house, and locked up. 

The sensation which this occasioned can be imagined. 
Fortunately, the committee was in session, otherwise 
there is no knowing whether the daring attempt to seize 
and remove the witness might not have succeeded. The 
immediate publicity, however, that was given to the case 
convinced the police that the game was up. The chief 
of the police and the police magistrate refused to lend 
their aid in thwarting the ends of justice, and the con- 
spirators, led by a lawyer, who was also a senator of the 
State of New Jersey, drew ofE their gang, and reluctantly 
allowed Madam Hermann to be brought to New York. 
The story reads more like an episode from the Middle 
Ages than an excerpt from the proceedings of a sena- 
torial investigation in New York State in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. 

The French madam, as she was called in the precinct, 
was evidently regarded by the police as a gold mine. She 
had three or four houses, with some twenty-four or 
twenty-five girls, and was doing a flourishing business. 
She paid the police altogether in the seven years that 
she was running the sum of over $30,000, or more than 
£6,000; i.e., this woman alone yielded the police a reve- 
nue of nearly 15,000 a year. Part of this money, it 
should be said, went to the lawyers, who shared it with 
the police. Every time she was raided the policeman 
insisted upon her taking a lawyer, and told her that if 
she would t^ko the lawyer of his choice, he would not 
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swear against her. He would swear that he was not 
sure of her identity. This she did^ and she was dis- 
charged. Every time she took a lawyer she had to pay 
from 1175 to 1400, and the lawyer always told her that 
he only got part of the money, as the rest of it went to 
fix her detectives. Her evidence on his point was very 
emphatic. Whether she paid 1200 or 1100, the lawyer 
only got 150; the rest went up to the police. 

"Q. Were you told by the lawyers that that must go 
up? 

"A. From the smallest lawyer to the biggest lawyer: 
every lawyer was the same. 

"Q. And every lawyer whose name you have men- 
tioned told you that they had to give up to the police 
part of their fees they got from you? 

"A. Every one of them.'*— Vol. iv., p. 4,179. 

Mrs. Hermann first went into the business from being 
employed as a dressmaker for the inmates of disorderly 
houses. She gradually added house to house, until she 
had four houses and twenty-five girls. She had to pay 
the police sometimes as much as $1,000 initiation fee be- 
fore opening a house, and then from $300 to $500 per 
annum protection money. 

In addition to these payments, every policeman in the 
street received a dollar or two whenever he chose to ask 
for it. The method of exacting this payment was very 
simple. The policeman said nothing, but simply stood 
in front of the door. Of course, no one entered the 
house as long as he was there; therefore, as counsel put 
it, **in order to induce him to take a little exercise round 
the block, he was presented with a two-dollar bill.*' 
This little episode used to occur about twice or thrice a 
week. Notwithstanding these payments, she made too 
much money to b© left alon^, She wm md^d twiqe m 
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1890^ and on the first occasion the police extracted the 
sum of $1^000 before she was allowed to reopen her 
premises. The next year she was prosecuted^ and had to 
forfeit 11,000 bail in order to avoid a threatened imprison- 
ment. Immediately after her return she was again ar- 
rested, and had to pay $1,000 to the detective, who shared 
it with a high official at the Central Police Headquarters. 

Her business was so profitable that she admitted in 
court that she had been making between $10,000 and 
$15,000 a year, of which sum the police and the police 
lawyers seem to have had a good half. On one occasion, 
when she had paid $500 to her lawyer to get off with a 
fine of $100, she was liberated on the Friday and reopened 
her house on the Saturday. 

Notwithstanding the way in which they fleeced their 
unfortunate victim, she was still subjected, like all her 
class, to occasional outbursts of brutality on the part of 
members of the force. 

When Dr. Parkhurst was making his tour of investiga- 
tion through ^^the avenues of our municipal Inferno,'* 
the wardman was sent round the district to the keepers 
of all the disorderly houses to describe Dr. Parkhurst, 
and to tell them to look out for him in case he appeared 
at their house. Another experience was when she took 
a house in Went Twenty-third Street to start it as an 
ordinary boarding-house. She had furnished it, and was 
trying to let it. Promptly the ward man of the precinct 
came to her and asked her '^whether she did not know 
the law of the precinct.'* "You know very well,'* he 
said, "that you cannot move in here until you see the 
captain.'* And then this estimable officer did all he 
could to convince her that it was idle trying to run a 
decent boarding-house, and she had much better open 
the house in the regular way. The initiation fee would 
be $3^000^ $1^000 down and the rest to stand over until 
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business was good. There was to be a further payment 
of protection money^ amounting to $1^200 a year. She 
had not much ready money, whereupon the ward man 
suggested that she might pawn her diamonds, for, said 
he, "the captain is very bad off for money/' 

Another very amusing thing which came out in her 
evidence was the argument used by a detective named 
Zimmerman, to induce her to give him $50. He got 
$10 one day, and came back the next, asking for 
another $10. She objected, but he said, **I will be 
a good friend to you. I have lots of pull, and my 
brother has shaved the superintendent for twenty years, 
and I get a great deal; I have a pull on that account.'^ 
It is an interesting illustration of the way in which every- 
thing was turned to account for the levying of black- 
mail. But we could hardly get lower than this. The 
origin of pulls is mysterious; but to have a pull because 
your brother shaves the superintendent is a very myste- 
rious foundation for political influence. It is, however, 
but one among the many things in the evidence that 
remind us of Turkey. The barber of the Grand Vizier 
is no doubt a much more influential person than many a 
pasha; and Detective Zimmerman was probably right in 
believing that his pull was good. Everywhere, and at 
every turn, we are confronted by the omnipresent **pull.'* 
It confirms in the strongest way what Mr. Godkin said 
long ago as to the city governments in America being a 
system of government by pulls: 

"In the ward in which he lives, the foreign immigrant 
never comes across any sign of moral right or moral 
wrong, human or divine justice. He then perceives very 
soon that, as far as he is concerned, ours is not a govern- 
ment of laws, but a government of 'pulls.' When he 
goes into the only court of justice of which he has any 
knowledge, he is told he must have a *puir on the mag- 
istrate or he will fare badly. When he opens a liquor 
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store, he is told he must have a *pull' on the jpolice in 
order not to be ^raided* or arrested for violation of a 
mysterious something which he hears called *law/ He 
learns from those of his countrymen who have been here 
longer than he that, in order to come into possession of 
this *pull,* he must secure the friendship oi the district 
leader/* — North American Review, 1890. 

Mrs. Hermann was only one among a number of other 
madams who appeared before the committee, but none 
succeeded in exciting so much sympathy on the part of 
the senators. The scandalous way in which the poor 
woman had been fleeced, and bullied, and ultimately 
reduced to penury by the very oflBcials to whom she was 
paying protection money, roused the indignation of the 
committee. If the police had protected her in return 
for their fee, it would have been a different matter, but, 
as Senator O'Connor remarked indignantly, in addition 
to paying the monthly tax, and the initiation fees, raids 
were got up as an excuse to enable a policeman or a class 
of criminal lawyers to extort money out of her. Senator 
Pound remarked that it was the practice to protect such 
women until they became wealthy, and then squeeze it 
out of them and leave them destitute. They say that 
there is **honor among thieves,'* but there seems to be 
none with the policemen who handled Mrs. Hermann. 

Another madam, whose case attracted considerable at- 
tention, was one of Augusta Thurow, whose misfortunes 
brought her into intimate relations with Senator Roesch, 
and led to the appearance of that redoubtable politician 
in the witness box. The relations between her and the 
captain of the precinct seemed to have been on straight 
business terms. About a dollar a month for each girl in 
the house was the regular tariff. When beginning busi- 
ness she went round to see the captain and told him that 
she was willing to do the right thing, but she had not 
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ranch money, and could not pay a very heavy initiation 
fee. He met her fairly and said that he would send the 
ward man round, and she was to do what he told her. 
When the ward man came he said, *'You wait until after 
the election, and, after the election is over, you start 
right in and do business/' After the election day he 
returned and said, **Now we will come to terms. Give 
me $25 a month and there will be no trouble either 
for you or for me." Business went on smoothly 
until one day she received a summons to go and 
see the captain. When she got there she found a 
number of other ladies and gentlemen of her own pro- 
fession at the station house. On being admitted into the 
captain's presence she thought he wanted money. He 
said, "I am not supposed to take money, but you can 
give me the money;'' whereupon she handed him $25. 
He then told her that he had sent for her, not in 
order to collect the protection fee, which was the duty 
of the ward man, but to give her a friendly warning that 
he had received orders from the Central OflOice to close 
all the disorderly houses in the precinct. He hoped, 
therefore, that she would do her business very carefully, 
otherwise they might raid her from the Central OflSce. 
This was an incident which was constantly occurring. 
The Central OflSce, stirred up by newspaper reports, or 
by the representations of decent citizens, issues orders 
for enforcing the law. The police captains, instead of 
executing the orders of the Central OflSce in the spirit as 
well as in the letter, send word round to all those* con- 
cerned warning them to be on the alert. By this means 
the captain of the precinct effectually nullifies the orders 
issued from the Central OflSce, and, even if the Central 
OflSce made a raid on their own account,they find nothing 
to seize. 
It was shortly after this visit that Mrs. Thurow made 
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her first acquaintance with a redoubtable policeman of 
the name of Hoch. Of all the collectors or ward men 
who figure in the evidence, Hoch enjoys the most con- 
spicuous notoriety. He was no sooner intrusted with the 
collections in that district than he insisted upon raising 
the fees for protection. "A ranch like that/* he said, 
**i8 worth $75 a month, and here you are only paying $25, 
and give me only $5, although you promised me $10.'* 
"Hoch,** she replied, *'I cannot afford it.** 

**Q. What did he say when you said you could not 
afford it? 

"A. He says, *You have got the house, and why don*t 
you make money? It is your own fault; and that house 
18 situated in the right spot, and you can do all the busi- 
ness you want and we won't interfere with you, but you 
must do better than this.' 

"Q. Did he make any threats then to pull you, if you 
did not pay a higher rate? 

"A. He said, certainly, if I could not do better than 
that, he would raid the house.**— VoL i., p. 1,055. 

This alarmed the madam, and off she went to her hus- 
band, who was sent in quest of Judge Roesch, the leader 
of the Seventh Assembly District, an ex-senator. **I 
will go and see somebody, and fix the thing up,** said 
Boesch. "But it will cost about $100.** The money 
was paid, and she did business right away. 

Some time after this she was pulled by another detec- 
tive. She expostulated against the injustice of being 
run in, although she was paying protection money, 
whereupon the detective remarked sententiously, "Some- 
how or other, you did not hitch with the Boss.** She 
went round to the station house, to find out what was 
wrong. The captain told her that she had to find another 
house in the precinct, and he would protect her, but he 
would not stand the house in which she was any 
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longer. The cause of this she discovered when she was 
told that she could not open the new house until she paid 
an initiation fee of $1,000 for the captain, and $250 for 
Hoch. 

I It is not quite clear how it was that she got at cross 
purposes with the police, but one remark made by Hoch 
would seem to indicate the existence of an incipient 
jealousy between the police and Tammany Hall. 

Augusta Thurow told the committee that she said to 
Hoch: 

" *I cannot afford to pay more than I am paying; you 
people treat me so terribly, and I had to go to Roesch, 
and I had to pay him for his trouble.' He said, *What 
did you pay him?' I said 'Never mind what I paid him.' 
He says, *Thafc is how it is with you; you people get us 
angry; you give money to the politicians that oelongs to 
the police.' ^'— Vol. i., p. 1,080. 

The chairman asked her to repeat exactly what he 
said; and she answered, he said, ** You give the money to 
the politicians that ought to go to the police. Are the 
politicians doing for you, or are we doing for you?" 

The evidence of the two madams, and of a great num- 
ber of other keepers of disorderly houses, proved beyond 
all gainsaying that the police were in partnership with 
the prostitutes, and that the first fruits of the harvest of 
shame were paid to the captain of the precinct. The 
Eeport of the Lexow Committee thus sums up the result 
of their investigations: 

"The testimony upon this subject, taken as a whole, 
establishes conclusively the fact that this variety of vice 
was regularly and systematically licensed by the police of 
the city. The system had reached such a perfection in 
detail that the inmates of the several houses were num- 
bered and classified, and a rateable charge placed upon 
each proprietor in proportion to the number of inmates, 
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or in oases of houses of assignation the number of rooms 
occupied and the prices charged, reduced to a monthly 
rate, which was collected within a few days of the first of 
each month during the year. This was true apparently 
with reference to all disorderly houses except in the case 
of a few specially favored ones. The prices ran from 
$35 to $50 monthly, depending upon the considerations 
aforesaid, besides fixed sums for the opening of new 
houses or the resumption of 'business^ in old or tempo- 
rarily abandoned houses, and for initiation f ees^ designed 
as an additional gratuity to captains upon their transfer 
into new precincts. The established fee for opening 
and initiation appears to have been $500. 

"Thus it appears that transfers of captains, ostensibly 
made for the purpose of reform and of enforcing the dis- 
continuance of the practice, the prevalence of which 
seems to have been generally understood, resulted only 
in the extortion from these criminal places of additional 
blackmail. 

"As an evidence of the perfect system to which this 
traffic has been reduced, vour committee refers to that 
part of the testimony whicn shows that in more than one 
instance the police officials refused to allow keepers of 
disorderly houses to discontinue their business, threaten- 
ing them with persecution if they attempted so to do, 
and substantially expounding the proposition that they 
were for the purpose of making money to share with the 
police. As an evidence of the extraordinary conditions 
to which this system had given rise, it is proper to call 
your attention to the fact that in a number of cases 
women, who, as keepers of disorderly housei^, had paid 
thousands of dollars for police protection, had become 
reduced to the verge of starvation, while those who had 
exacted blackmail from them were living in luxury in 
houses that had been furnished out of the earnings of 
these women, or they were wearing ornaments of jewelry 

Purchased by them; and even the furniture of their 
ouses had been paid for by those whom they had pro- 
tected in the commission of crime. 

"The evidence establishes, furthermore, that not only 
the proprietors of disorderly houses paid for their illegal 
privileges, but the outcasts of society paid patrolmen on 
post for permission to solicit on the public highways^ 
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dividing their gains with them^ and^ often^ as appears by 
proof, when brought before the police magistrates and 
committed to the penitentiary for disorderly conduct in 
default of bail, they compounded their sentence, and 
secured bail by paying $10 or $15 to the clerk of the 
court, or his agents, and were then released again to ply 
their calling and to become yictimized as before. 

**The evidence furthermore shows that in some of the 
houses of the character described, visitors were system- 
atically robbed, and when they made complaint at the 
station house the man detailed to examine into the 
charge failed to arrest the perpetrator, and frightened 
the victim ofE by threats, and then returned and received 
his compensation, an equal division of the plunder 
between the thief and the officer. 

"The testimony taken as a whole, conclusively estab- 
lishes that the social evil was, and probably still is, fos- 
tered and protected by the police of the city, even to the 
extent of inducing its votaries to continue their illegal 
practices, maintaining substantially a partnership with 
them in the traffic, absorbing the largest part of the 
resulting profit/'— Vol. i, pp. 33-36. 

The most startling statement in the whole Beport is 
that which is contained in the paragraph just quoted. 
From this it appears that the police were not merely 
toll-keepers on the way to hell, but if by any chance the 
strange woman wished to forsake her chamber of death, 
they thrust her back into it. What was it to them that 
she might wish to save her soul alive out of the pit? 
Her duty was to stay there and earn dollars for the 
police. Were they not the Farmers-General of the 
Wages of Sin? 

Mrs. Blood, a keeper of houses of ill-fame, was com- 
pelled by a police captain to purchase the house of 
Madam Perot at some $10,000 above its value, to carry 
it on as a house of prostitution (vol. v., p. 5,414). 
Another captain smashed in the face of a man named 
Galingo because he had taken a house in which the cap- 
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tain wished to install a brpthel-keepor from whom he 
expected to get $1,000 opening fee and $50 a month after- 
ward (vol. iv., p. 4,487). In other cases, witnesses who 
had intended to leave the business were compelled to go 
on running by threat of being raided and ruined if they 
dared to think of ceasing to earn fees for the police. 
The police had come to believe that they had a vested 
interest in every brothel; and when a keeper proposed to 
quit the business, they felt like an Irish tenant who is 
being evicted without compensation for disturbanc*^ or 
for his tenant right. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



•*Afteb all/' some readers will say, "what does it 
matter? These people are all outlaws; they deserve what 
they get, whatever it is.'' But the net of the New York 
police was exceeding wide, and the mesh was exceed- 
ing fine, and no class of the community escaped. As 
the sun riseth upon the evil and the just, so the black- 
mailer of the Police Department marked as his prey the 
honest and virtuous as well as the vicious and criminal. 
The Lexow Committee report: 

"The evidence of blackmail and extortion does not 
rest alone on the evidence of criminals or persons accused 
of the commission of crime. It has been abundantly 
proved that bootblacks, push-cart and fruit venders, as 
1 well as keepers of soda-water stands, corner grocerymen, 
! sailmakers with flag poles extending a few feet beyond the 
i place which they occupy, boxmakers, provision dealers, 
wholesale dry-goods merchants, and builders, who are 
\ compelled at times to use the sidewalk and street, steam- 
boat and steamship companies who require police service 
on their docks, those who give public exhibitions, and in 
ifact all persons, and all classes of persons' whose business 
is subject to the observation of the police, or who may be 
reported as violating ordinances, or who may require the 
aid of the police, all have to contribute in substantial 
$ums to the vast amounts which flow into the station 
houses, and which, after leaving something of the nature 
of a deposit, then flow on higher. The commerce of the 
t>ort even is taxed when the functions of the police depart- 
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ment touch it^ so that the shippers are compelled to 
submit to exactions in the city of New York that they do 
not meet with in any other port/' — Vol. i., p. 42. 

The chief sufferers, of course, were the poor and those 
who had no helper. They were as much at the mercy of 
their oppressors as the French people before the Revolu* 
tion were at the mercy of their nobles. Again and again 
the senators expressed their amazement that a popula- 
tion so harassed and oppressed did not rise in revolt. 
Their wrongs certainly were immeasurably greater than 
those which led to the Tea-party in Boston Harbor and 
the Declaration of Independence. The chief abuse, the 
great grievance, might be summed up in one sentence. 
There was no justice for the poor. A witness of the 
name of Collins, speaking of the notorious Alderman, 
Silver Dollar Smith, and the gang by which he reigned 
supreme on the east side, said: 

'^Smith has a regular organization; you couldn't con- 
vict them; people neither; jrou couldn't convict them 
people in court neither. It is an organization to repre- 
sent witnesses to condemn people if they have no money. 
If they have money to give, they are innocent; they 
perjure themselves if they pay money." — Vol. v., p. 
4,894. 

But it is not necessary to go beyond the finding of the 
Lexow Committee in their official Report: 

"The co-ordination of all the departments of city gov- 
ernment, under the sway of the dominant Democratic 
faction in that city, has produced a harmony of action 
operating so as to render it impossible for oppressed citi- 
zens, particularly those in the numbler walks of life, the 
poor and needy, to obtain redress or relief from the op- 
pression or the tyranny of the police. Their path to 
justice was completely blocked. It is not crediole that 
the abuses shown to exist have been the creation of but a 
short time. It is clear from the evidence that abuser 
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have existed for many years back; that they have been 
constantly increasing through the years, but that they 
did not reach their full and perfect development until 
Tammany Hall obtained absolute control of the city gov- 
ernment, and under that control the practices which 
have been shown conclusively before your committee 
were brought into a well-regulated and comprehensive 
system, conducted apparently upon business principles.'' 
—Vol. i., p. 37. 

" The way in which the criminals in uniform and on the 
judge's bench acted when by any chance they could pun- 
ish any one for doing what they themselves were doing 
all the time has already been remarked in the case of 
Captain Oreedon, who was the only captain suspended by 
the Police Board during the whole investigation. A 
more cruel case was that of Karl Werner. This man 
had tried to bribe a policeman with $5, and was 
promptly arrested. Every difficulty was placed in the 
way of letting him have bail. At last the court prom- 
ised to accept bail, and a professional bondsman offered 
to give bonds for $100. His wife raised $95, and because 
she could not raise the additional five on the spot, the 
bondsman confiscated the $95, and the poor wretch was 
sent to jail. The professional bondsman is one of the 
worst of the harpies who prey upon the unfortunate. 
Mr. QofE, who reported this incident to the commission, 
deplored the impotence to save the victim of the bonds- 
man and the police. **It is," he said, "simply another 
of the many instances of the terrible reign of terrorism" 
"(vol. iv., p. 4,225). 

Yet at the very time when Werner was being treated 
so harshly, the police were collecting blackmail by thou- 
sands of dollars every week. At first the committee was 
incredulous. The chairman asked once: 

^*Po ym Q9B§5iwtio^8ly believe tfef^t^ «Qtwitlieftw4ing 
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these revelations^ notwithstandiDg the situation that we 
are brought face to face with now^ and what has oo- 
ourred^ that there are police ofiScers to-day in this city 
who accept blackmail?" 

But he was speedily convinced that the revelations and 
the terrors of exposure had only reduced the amount of 
the blackmail levied by reducing the number of those 
who could be compelled to pay. The evidence of Captain 
Meakin^s collector, Edward Shalvey, was conclusive on 
this point. He swore in the witness-box that he had 
gone on collecting, without making the slightest change, 
right down to September: 

"Q. You collected from these several places, liquor 
dealers, policy shops, and houses of ill-fame as you did 
under the previous captain? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

"Q. Did you ever meet with any refusal to pay from 
people engaged in this class of business, or did tney all 
pay as matter of course? 

"A. They all paid as matter of course. 

"Q. So that, oflScer, even beneath the terrible frown 
of the Lexow Committee, the collections went on just 
the same? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

'*Q. The old, old story continued, is that not so? 

**A. Yes, sir. 

"Q. And while, as a matter of fact, while there were 
exposures made and being testified to before this com* 
mittee since last April or May, right along the collec- 
tions continued unbroken, did they not? 

"A. Yes, sir; not to such an extent. 

^^Q. And the captains took the money in the same 
way? 

^*A. Yes, sir. 

"Chairman Lexow: It s^ems incredible I'' — Vol. 1., pp. 
6,407-8. 

♦*It is a tough old world, sir/' ^^ th§ 9^ etager r§f 
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marked to an enthusiastic young Beformer, '^and takes 
a deal of moving/* It is a very tough old world, and in 
the whole hemisphere there are few places tougher than 
New York. 

The contributions paid by contractors to Mr. Croker 
can easily be understood. One Michael Moran, who 
was engaged in the towboat business, towing garbage 
under the Street Gleaning Department, made various 
subscriptions of from $50 to $150 to Tammany HalL 
He was asked why he did so. He replied that Mr. 
Croker was the treasurer of the organization he was 
doing some work for. "Tammany Hall, you mean?*' 
asked the chairman. **Well, I guess so,** replied Moran. 
"Don't you know there is a distinction between the city 
and the organization known as Tammany Hall?** asked 
the chairman. There was no reply. But Moran evi- 
dently did not. Tammany Hall was the organization 
that stood for the city. For him it was the city, and 
Moran said to subscribe to Tammany was the natural 
feeling among everybody that worked for the city; "one 
done it and I didn*t want to be left behind by anybody 
else; I thought I would hold my own end up:** 

"Q. Did any one suggest to you the advisability of 
giving up this money? 

"A. I have had conversations with other men that 
were in the employ of the city, and we compared notes 
occasionally to Know what was done, and how we could 
keep ourselves solid.** 

No political contributions were made by Moran before 
Tammany came into power. So the chairman asked: 

"Q. How is it then that when the department 
changed you felt called upon to send a check to Mr. 
Croker? 

"A. Well, because I didn*t think I could go on and 
do the amount of business I had for the city without 
recognizing the people that were in power.*' 
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In 1892^ when the presidential election was on^ Moran 
doubled his snbsoription. Why was that? He replied: 

^'I compared notes with somebody in the same busi- 
ness that 1 was in myself, and found out somebody was 
paying a little more than I did^ and I was afraid some- 
body in my line of business would put in a little more 
and I would get left."— Vol. v., pp. 4,912-6. 

When once an evil system has got itself established, 
innumerable other influences combine to render its ex- 
tirpation extremely difScult. The committee was much 
scandalized by discovering that for premises whose license 
had been canceled for immorality, a new license was 
granted almost immediately. But when the President 
of the Excise Board was asked to explain, he said: 

^'There came into consideration property interests; we 
found that if licenses were refused for places where 
business was carried on, that the banks were affected 
who had loaned money on mortgages, persons who had 
loaned on mortgages, the banks who had notes of parties 
in business; the rents went to the support of persons 
who depended upon them solely; the tax commissioners 
of the city protested to the Board of Excise against the 
refusal to license premises, because it reduces the value 
of property, and for that reason reduces the taxable 
values, ana affected the city in that way; real estate 
agents and other persons interested, and owners of prop- 
erty came to us and protested at the start that we ou^ht 
not to refuse to allow a reputable business to be carried 
on on any premises because they had been improperly 
conducted before." — Vol. iv., p. 4,379. 

And it came to pass that no sooner was a saloon closed 
for vice or crime than it was opened again with a fresh 
license. 

The most mournful and tragic part of all these stories 
of oppression is that which relates to the treatment of 
the forlorn and desolate women who have no money 
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with which to bribe the police. For them there is no 
mercy. The theory of the police, as we have seen, seems 
to have been that prostitutes existed for the purpose of 
raising revenue for the force. The women of the 
streets were the irregular tax-gatherers of the depart- 
ment. Their vice was not merely connived at, but 
actively encouraged, so long as the police received their 
stipulated proportion of the wages of shame. 

The women were the bondslaves of the administra- 
tion. By law they had no right to ply for hire; but, in 
consideration of the payment of a regular ransom, they 
were left free to earn their precarious living. 

"This is a phase,** said Mr. Gofif, "and a revolting 
phase, of a custom that exists in New York. I suppose 
it is the lowest form of oppression and corruption that 
possibly could be conceived by the human mind; and 
that is, a tax upon these unfortunate women in the streets 
at night; for they will not be allowed to walk the streets 
at night unless they pay so much to the ofiScer, and this 
has been the custom in many districts of this city for 
years.**— Vol. iv., p. 3,617. 

The tariff varied.* On some profitable beats, the 
license fee was fifty cents per night. But as a general 
rule, the rate for "cruising** was a dollar a week. So 

♦ The foUowing table of some of the rates enforced by the police 
may be found convenient for reference: 
Pool-rooms from |50 to |800 per month. 
Policy shops from |20 to |25 per month. 
Liquor dealers, |2 per month. 

Prostitutes, outside, from |1 a week to 50 cents per night 
Prostitutes, inside, |1 per week. 
Houses of ill-fame from |10 to |50 per month. 
DiUo. Initiation fee on opening, from |50Q to |2,000. 
Price of Police appointment, $300. 
Price of a Sergeant's post, $1,600, 
Price of C^p^incy, |15,00Qt 
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long as ishe paid she was all right— always with the 
UDderstanding that the policeman was to be free to 
arrest her if she was complained of by any whom she 
molested. Irregulars^ occasional clandestine unfortunates 
were, of course, regarded as interlopers and hunted 
down remorselessly. The zeal of the policeman, which 
was not stirred in the least by the breach of the law, 
rose to white heat when a woman who had not paid her 
fees attempted to pick up customers. 

In theory, in New York — and, alas, in many other 
great cities — the right of a woman to freedom from 
arbitrary arrest without process of trial, and to redress 
for wrongful arrest, is absolute. In practice it does not 
exist. Every poor woman who is out after dark is liable 
to be arrested by a policeman, and to a woman friend- 
less and forlorn there is written over the portals of every 
police station, "All hope abandon ye who enter here.** 
Before the police justice, the policeman^s word goes. 
No corroborative evidence seems to have been demanded 
in New York. As one worthy testified before the com- 
mittee, he made arrests on general principles, and swore 
that his victim was loitering for purposes of prostitu- 
tion. It was not necessary that she should commit any 
overt act, that she should molest any one, or that any 
citizen should complain of her molestation. It is enough 
that she should be loitering in the street. The oath of 
the policeman as to her intent settles her fate. A 
hurried gabble of words in a crowded court, and she is 
packed off to jail. 

This is the besetting sin of all attempts to keep the 
streets clear of immoral women by giving men, more or 
less immoral themselves, absolute liberty to arrest any 
woman whom they please to say is loitering for purposes 
of prostitution. It was with a flush of pride that I 
came all unawares upon a reference made before the 
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Lexow Committee to the case of Miss Cass^ which made 
the name of Endicott a byword and a reproach in Lon- 
don some dozen years ago. Counsel had not got the 
story qnite right. His version curiously mixed up the 
Trafalgar Square agitation with the arrest of the dress- 
maker in Begent Circus^ but he had the main idea quite 
right. Scotland Yard and Mr. Matthews hit the poor 
girl a foul blow before the incident was ended^ but it 
was a welcome thing to find that their belated vengeance 
had failed to silence the reverberations of indignation 
evoked by her scandalous arrest. 

Americans and foreigners are often shocked at the 
state of London streets. Mr. Croker, I remember, ex- 
pressed himself as being much horrified at the state of 
Piccadilly at midnight. But better a thousand times 
have the scandal of our streets than place the liberty of 
all women at the mercy of the police. The arrests of 
women fell fifty per cent, in London after the uproar that 
was made about Miss Cass, and they are not likely to 
rise so long as the authorities insist upon the most just 
and salutary rule then introduced that no woman shall 
be arrested for molesting by solicitation, unless the citi- 
zen who is molested is willing to give evidence next day 
in the police-court to that effect. The right of a human 
being to walk about the streets, to loiter about the streets, 
does not depend, and ought not to depend, upon the 
chastity of that individual. But if that principle were 
to be adopted as a principle of police action, it must in 
justice be applied impartially to both sexes. 

Some very sqandalous instances of the arbitrary arrest 
of innocent women, and their consignment to prison on 
the uncorroborated oath of a policeman, were brought 
before the committee. The case of Ettie Eelter is one 
instance of the kind of thing that follows inevitably 
from making the policeman practically at once sole 
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accuser and sole judge of the right of a woman to be at 
large in the streets. 

Ettie Eelter was a young married woman of unim- 
peachable character. She had lived in Albany until 
August^ 1894> when she came to live in New York. 
One Saturday evening in the following month she went 
out shopping, and being a stranger in the city she lost 
her way. She asked a gentleman to direct her to her 
destination. He did so. She took the wrong turning, 
so he called after telling her where she should go. She 
had hardly taken a few steps in the right direction be- 
fore a young man — ^a policeman in plain clothes — seized 
her arm and dragged her off to the police station. 
There he gave her in charge, declaring he had known 
her for years. It was in vain she protested she had 
never been in the city till the previous month. She was 
removed under arrest to another police station, where 
she was locked up in a cell with a prostitute. She was 
terrified. She had been dragged through the street at 
a great rato, and no sooner was she in the cell than a 
blood-vessel burst. The blood gushed from her nose 
and mouth, scaring her companion, who thought she was 
bleeding to death. The blood streamed over the floor 
of the cell. But all the efforts of her companion failed 
to attract the attention of the policeman or the matron. 
She hammered at the door with a tin cup, but no one 
came. Not until the morning did the ofiBcer come to 
release them from the bloody cell. 

Pale, weak, distracted, almost fainting, Ettie Eelter 
was bundled into court in the midst of a crowd of the 
offscourings of the streets, and brought up before Judge 
Hogan. She could not hear the charge, nor could she 
make out what the judge said, excepting that he said 
something about soliciting. She did not know what it 
jneant^ but she passionately denied that she was any- 
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thiDg but a respectable married woman who had only 
just come to New York. She might as well have held 
her peace. "Two months' imprisonment. After that, 
1300 bail good behavior.'^ This was Sunday morning. 
She was taken back to the cell^ and her companion, who 
had been sentenced to three months' imprisonment, 
showed her a lawyer's card. "Send for that man," she 
said, "give him 120 and he will get you out." Her 
companion did so and got out. Mrs. Eelter thought it 
would be better to send for her husband, who was 
employed as fireman on the emigrant ferryboat. The 
policeman who arrested her volunteered to go and tell 
him. But when he saw him the message the policeman 
delivered was: 

"Now you have a good chance of divorce; I arrested 
your wife last night, and she has got two months on the 
Island." 

She tried to write to her husband. But she had only 
two cents, and they would not give her a sheet of paper 
for less than five, nor would they send it out for less 
than fifty cents. 

So the poor woman was taken to the Island, and kept 
there in prison for twenty-four days. At the end of that 
time her husband placed 115 in an envelope and handed 
it to Justice Hogan. She was released. 

And that kind of infamy was going on all the time. 
\ The way in which the unfortunates were driven from 
pillar to post and treated as mere cattle, to be fleeced 
and plundered, provoked a very remarkable protest from 
a police captain who had sufficient humanity left in him 
to see the horror of the system which he had to admin- 
ister. He was asked whose fault it was that the social 
evil flourished to such an extent. He said it was the 
fault of the law: 
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"Q. The law itself? 

"A. Yes, sir; if you give the women the same protec- 
tion by law that you do a mule and a dog you will do 
away with two-thirds of the houses of prostitution and 
women of the street." — Vol. i., p. 5,198. 

In reply to the chairman he explained how it was 
houses of ill-fame were so much more diflScult to deal 
with than gaming houses. He said: 

"Because, senator, you take the women to court, 
they are fined a few dollars and turned out on the street 
again to go and get more money, be re-arrested and pay 
again; the trouble is that prostitutes are fined. 

''Q. Wasn't that done with gamblers as well? 

"A. Well, you could get their paraphernalia and get 
them away, but you couldn't with the women; a prosti- 
tute should never be fined and her money taken away 
from her; those women are not bad women until they are 
made so; they are dragged off the street and dragged be- 
fore the court and their money taken away from them, 
and then drove out on the street again; they are not bad 
until they are drove to it; now, there were fully 30,000 
arrests made from January 1, 1876, to January 1, 1878, in 
that little precinct alone, and I will venture to say there 
were not 1,500 women arrested, but arrested over and 
over again. ''—-Vol. v., p. 6,213. 

He was still further examined by Senator O'Connor: 

"Q. I want to ask you a question or two: what do 
you mean to say, that if people would give the women 
the same protection given to mules and horses prostitutes 
would be fewer? 

"A. What I mean by it is this: when they are arrested, 
instead of sending them to a magistrate to be fined and 
money taken from them, send them to a reformatory and 
inquire into their history, and you will find there are a 
great many of these people that you see lost in the 
papers. As I say, the women are not bad naturally; it 
IS only where they are driven to it. If there was a re- 
formatory and the money taken from them and taken 
oareof, and put the institation under good women, good, 
proper persons to control that reformatory, ana not 
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abuse them^ not send them to jail or abuse them^ but 
send them to a reformatory. You will find some people 
from Massachusetts, some from Ohio, some from some- 
where else, some from Michigan; send them to their 
homes, and if they are foreigners, who have not been 
here five years, send them bacK to Europe, and you will 
find as a general thing that the reason why the prosti- 
tutes and why the disorderly houses cannot be overcome 
is that there is no care taken of them; they haven't a 
friend in the world. There is no friend to a prostitute; 
everybody bangs her, everybody beats her; she is dragged 
into the station house, taken to court, fined, and thrown 
on the street to get more money and bring it back.'* — 
Vol. i., p. 6,214. 

These words deserve to be written up in letters of gold 
in every place wherever men discuss the question of abat- 
ing this plague. It is the verdict of experience upon 
the habitual resource of the unthinking. '^Go to, let 
us harry our sisters!" is the first and last word of most 
of those who dream it is possible to promote the cause of 
morality by outraging the principles of justice. 

Of the system in New York there is only one good 
thing to be said. Bad as it was, it is infinitely better 
than the hideous abomination of the European system of 
tolerated houses with their police des mmirs and the 
compulsory weekly surgical examination of their un- 
happy inmates. Better a thousand times even the rude, 
irregular tyrannies of Hoch and Koch, and all the dia- 
bolical gang of blackmailers, than elaborate all these 
infamies into a legalized system stamped with the seal of 
the approval of the State and enforced by the dread 
penalties of the law. 

Prostitution, everywhere hateful, is at least less intol- 
erable when it is free. When to the horrors of prosti- 
tution there is added the legalized slavery of the regula- 
tion system you have indeed the sum of all villainies, and 
the abomination that maketh desolatt is at last set u]^ in 
the very holy of holies. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

THE PANTATA OP THE POLICY-SHOP AND POOLROOM. 

Among its other achievements, the Lexow Committee 
enriched the vocabalary of our language by the word 
Pantata. It is a mysterious word of Bohemian origin. 
What it precisely meant none of the witnesses could 
exactly explain. It had no exact equivalent in the Eng- 
lish language, but there was no diflficulty about under- 
standing how it was applied in New York. Pantata, in 
its origin, the interpreters explain, meant father-in-law. 
The term was used in households to describe your wife's 
father, but it was also held to be the equivalent of Old 
Man; and one witness declared that in Bohemia, the 
country from which the word was exported, it is fre- 
quently applied to the Emperor-King of Austria-Hun- 
gary, Francis Joseph, who is said to be Pantata to his 
Boyal Bohemians. 

Whatever may be the original significance of the term, 
it was applied by the Bohemian Liquor Dealers' Associa- 
iETonT<rtB(S police captain of the precinct in which they 
did theirn)iisine8s. He was" their Pantata* and from 
this beginning the term came to be used as a generic 
title for the police official, who was on terms of family 
relationship with the vicious and criminal class under 
fifs' jurisdiction. The New York police captain was in a 
v ery sp ecial sense the fatHer^n-iawi or Fatherjn-tbe- 
liaw, to^ very numerous progeny of disreputable people. 
Instead of being a ^terror ,to evildoers^ he became their 
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Pantata^ who looked after them with semi-paternal care^ 
and generally acted as their Father-in-the-Law^ who re- 
garded it indeed as his chief function to relax the law in 
their behalf in return, of course, for consideration 
received. So long as his dues were paid there was noth- 
ing that Pantata would not do. He could, for instance, 
and did, practically suspend the legislation for Sunday 
closing. But that is a mere trifle. 

It was proved by the evidence of one witness that the 
Pantata police did not hesitate to issue irregular licenses 
of their own for the keeping of unlicensed saloons, or 
shebeens, as we would say. 

One witness, Anna Newstatel, held a license once 
down to the year 1890. When running a full licensed 
saloon she paid 15 a month to the police. After 1890 
her license was revoked, but in consideration of her 
having been a good paying subject, the police told her 
that she might go on selling all kinds of liquor without 
a license, so long as she continued to pay her dues to 
them, in consideration of an initiation fee of 1200 down. 
The following is the extract from the evidence: 

**Q. What was your license revoked for? 

"A. For selling liquor on a beer license. 

"Q. And after your license was revoked the police 
allowed you to sell everything without a license? 

^^A. After I paid them $200 at the start and then $50 
a month. 

"Q. Now did you pay $200 at the start? 

"A. I said I couldn't afford to do that — I would 
sooner rent out the saloon; and they said if I rent out. 
the saloon as a store, and I should live private upstairs 
and carry on my saloon business upstairs for half the 
amount— for $100 to start and $25 every month — and I 
should try that, and they will help me and see that I 
shall have customers enough to do business. 

"Q. In other words, they told you you must go up- 
stairs? 
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"Chairman Lexow: That is to say, they would reduce 
the amount one-half if she would do that? 

"Q. You sold on Sunday as well as on week days? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

"Q. Now, about the custom that you had. Did the 
detectives provide you with the custom; did they give 
you custom ? 

"A. No, they did not; they came in sometimes them- 
selves and like this, only they never paid when they 
came in; only they allowed me to keep open any hour 
and all the time/* — Vol. v., p. 4,593. 

This claim to be supplied with drink whenever they 
felt they wanted a glass appears to have been very gener- 
ally recognized by the liquor dealers of New York, 
Sometimes the police would pretend that they would 
pay, but, as a matter of fact, the principle of free drinks 
seems to have been very widely recognized. 

In the regular saloons there was comparatively little 
necessity for invoking the assistance of the benevolent 
Pantata. He had a much wider field in dealing with 
the gaming houses, which flourished in every precinct 
in New York. According to the law, no gaming house 
was allowed to run. Yet by permission of the police 
there were about a thousand of them running all the 
time the Lexow Committee was sitting. I had better 
quote here the extract from the Lezow Committee's 
report: 

"The evidence is conclusive that with reference to 
this class of vice the police occupied substantially the 
same position as they did with respect to disorderly 
houses. 

"It was proved even that while the committee was 
actually in session more than six hundred jjolicy shops 
were in active operation in the city, running openly, 
and from day to day policy slips were secured in some 
shops in different portions of the city by detectives in 
the employ of ]^our committee. 

"Qualified witnesses swore that the general average of 
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open shops was about one thousand. The testimony dis- 
closed the remarkable fact that not only were these 
violators of the law protected by the police in considera- 
tion of a fixed sum of 115 a month per shop, but that 
the area of operation of each 'kin^' was so clearly 
understood and carefully guarded that any intruder 
would be certified to the police, and would either be 
compelled to refrain from competition with a licensed 
*policv king,* or else would be arrested and condign 
punishment would be visited upon him. 

^^It seems clear from the evidence that this division 
of territory was largely for the benefit of the police, in- 
suring a more rapid and easier collection of the tribute 
to be paid the ^policy king/ to whom a particular dis- 
trict had been assigned, paying in bulk at the rate of $15 
per shop for all the shops running in such district or 
districts. 

"Poolrooms flourished all over the city in the' same 
way. Large sums were extorted from their proprietors 
by the police, and they were permitted to remain unmo- 
lested, openly and publicly running, until a private citi- 
zen, Bichard Croker, after a conference with a police 
commissioner, enforced their cessation practically in a 
single day. This is one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances testified to before your committee. And yet 
nothing was done or attempted to be done until the 
private citizen aforesaid commanded that they be closed, 
and they were closed, and closed without criminal prose- 
cution. 

"It appeared subsequently in evidence that these pool- 
rooms, while running, had been assessed and had paid 
for police protection as high as 1300 a month.'* — ^Vol. 
i., p. 3,637. 

We have too much betting in England — betting carried 
on with the active co-operation of the press — for any 
English journalist to be able to throw a stone at New 
York or Chicago, for the extent to which gambling is 
carried on in policy-shops or poolrooms. The turf is 
the great gaming hell of the old country, and nearly 
every newspaper in the land plays the part of «k tout wd 
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tempter to those who wish to gamble. In New York, 
while there is betting enough among certain classes, the 
masses of the people seem to prefer other forms of risk- 
ing their money. 

A very curious picture is given in the evidence taken 
by the Lexow Committee of the prevalence of the gam- 
ing habit among all classes of the population, especially 
in the poorer districts. After making one or two in- 
effectual attempts, I have given up all hope of under- 
standing, much less of explaining, the precise way in 
which gambling goes on in poolrooms. From the ex- 
planations of the witness, the uninitiated outsider can 
only discern vaguely that policy is much more akin to 
the Italian lottery system than anything which prevails 
in this country. Any sum can be staked, from one cent 
upward. The gambler chooses a number or concatena- 
tion of numbers. What is called a ^^saddle'* consists of 
two sets of numbers, while a '*gig" is composed of three. 
There are many kinds of '*gigs,*' which were duly 
described for the edification of the committee, the 
**police gig** being one of those most in vogue. In the 
choice of "saddles** or "gigs** — or, in other words, in 
the selection of numbers on which to put his money — 
the New York gambler is exactly like a Neapolitan, and 
in nothing is the resemblance more remarkable than in 
the respect paid to dreams. Nearly every policeman, it 
was declared, had a dream book, and according as he 
dreamed, so he would put his money upon the number 
indicated by the dream in his pocket oracle. I made a 
small collection of dream books when I was in Chicago, 
and came to the conclusion that the dream book was 
much more constantly consulted in that city than the 
Old or New Testaments. Judging from the evidence 
before the committee, dream books are equally in vogue 
in New York, but any accident or incident would serve 
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to suggest a favorite combination of lueky numbers, 
wbioh would be in great request until some otber inci- 
dent arose to suggest a new combination. Tou staked a 
cent and stood to win a dollar. 

One of the most painful features of this policy gam- 
bling was the extent to which it worked downward, even 
to the children. Lads coming from school would beg a 
cent in order to try their luck. As they could only pay 
by attracting customers, it was impossible to run a 
policy shop in secrecy. In less than a couple of days 
the police were perfectly well aware that a policy shop had 
been opened, and it was therefore absolutely necessary to 
secure the pplice in advance. This seems to have been 
done on strict business principles, and the partnership 
between the various kings or satraps, to whom the police 
farmed out the precinct, appear to have been very har- 
monious. 

Bucket-shop and gambling on the tape on the prices 
quoted on the Stock Exchange is as common in New 
York as it is in London; but one ingenious method of 
improving on the bucket-shop was brought to light in 
the course of the investigation. The disadvantage of 
the gambling in dona fide Stock Exchange securities is 
that they are often sluggish, and do not go up and down 
with sufficient rapidity to stimulate the excitement of 
the gambler. In New York, a bogus commission agency 
established a system of gambling which beat the bucket- 
shop hollow. Instead of waiting for the arrival of gen- 
uine prices of real stocks, the genius who ran this com- 
mission agency fixed up a tape machine in his office, and 
before business started in the morning wrote out a series 
of about five hundred different quotations for stock in 
purely imaginary companies. When his gamblers had 
assembled, he turned a handle, and wound off his tape. 
He made the stocks of course go up and down with tho 
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requisite rapidity, and from a gamitig point of view it 
was in every way but one superior to the ordinary bet- 
ting on the tape. The one exception, however, was a 
pretty considerable drawback, for the proprietor of the 
establishment knew in advance what figures would come 
out, and how the prices would fluctuate. So long, how- 
ever, as he did not bet himself, this made no difference 
to those who wanted a flutter. 

Into the ramifications of the gambling in New York it 
is not necessary to follow the committee in their pains- 
taking investigation. It did not even draw the line at 
the Chinese quarter; and those who wish to know all 
about fan-tan, and the mysteries of the button game, 
will find their curiosity gratified if they read through 
the Report. All that need be said is that no form of 
gambling was carried on at New York which had not the 
police authorities as its protectors, and the rank and file 
as its patrons. Under those circumstances, it is hardly 
to be expected that much progress is to be made in sup- 
pressing gambling in New York. 

The task is, indeed, as every policeman knows, one of 
great difficulty, even when the force is entirely free from 
any suspicion of complicity. Mr. Moss, who is now at 
the head of the police at New York, had to admit last 
September that, despite all his efforts, poolrooms had 
been running, and as the newspapers declared, some of 
the police are Pantatas still. It was, however, generally 
admitted that if the Pantata can be exterminated by 
zeal, energy, and severity, Mr. Moss is the man to do it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BELIAL ON THE JUDGMENT SEAT. 

The effect of law, not law written in the statute book, 
but law practically enforced among the people, is to 
evolve a conscience. Not without deep true meaning 
was it said of old time the law is a schoolmaster to bring 
us to Ohristr. For it is the law by its pains and penalties 
which educates the individual as to the obligations of 
morality and the duty of well-doing. But in New York 
the universal practice of permitting all manner of abom- 
inations to run, provided the regular fee was paid to the 
police, aoted as a direct depravation of public morals in 
familiarising the worst people in the city with a moral 
standard which was in itself a negation of morality. A 
woman of the name of Flora Waters, who kept a cafe 
with waitresses in a disreputable quarter, formulated 
with the utmost precision her belief that she was doing 
right because her money was taken by the police: 

**Q. You thought the business you were doing was 
not wrong? 

^^A. I thought it was all right when I paid, because 
they all said the money was going to 

"Q. I only want to get her moral idea? 

^^A. Because they told me the ward man did not keep 
the money and it goes up higher, and it had to be that 
way, because it was not old in this country, that people 
that sold liquors could keep waiters; but I thought it was 
nothing wrong, and everybody told me the money went 
all through, and everybody knew how it was worked," 
—Vol. ii., p. 1,363. 
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Here we have plainly and simply set out the inevitable 
consequence of any system of regulation. When the 
police sanction anything, it is no longer wrong to prac- 
tice it. The police-court is the only Sinai of the Slum. 

Bad as the police were proved to be in many instances, 
they were gentlemen compared with some of the justices. 
The fact that such foul creatures were permitted to sit 
on the judgment seat and deal out sentences to men and 
women, the worst of whom was better than their judge, 
is the most melancholy feature of the whole black, bad 
business. This is the innermost center of the New York 
Inferno. 

Among the magistrates or police-conrt justices who 
figure conspicuously in this hideous drama, one Justice 
Koch appears pre-eminent. I prefer not to attempt to 
express the sentiments which are aroused by the spectacle 
of such a justice dispensing justice. Miss Bebecca 
Fream, a mission-worker who had in vain endeavored to 
secure some redress for the wrongs inflicted upon her 
poorer neighbors, was on one occasion ordered out of his 
court. She told the Lexow Committee: 

"I turned to him, and I said, *Don't worry yourself; 
is this what you call justice?^ then I said, ^May Qod 
pity the poor on the east side, for with half-drunken 
judges on the bench whom shall they look to for justice 
if God forsakes them; you were half-drunk yesterday 
when I applied for a summons, and to-day you are so 
drunk you can't see out of your eyes.* 

^'Q. He made no effort to punish you for contempt 
of court? 

"A. No; there was one of the oflScers, and he turned 
and said, *By jee, I wouldn't take that from anybody.* 
I said, ^If you were in the same boat with him you would 
have to take it.' 

**Ohairman Lexow: Fine commentary upon the police- 
court procedure! 

**The Witness: That is nofching; that is only a drop in 
tho bucket/'— Vol. iv., pp. 4,484-5. 
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The police-court judge seems in many cases to have 
been the pivot round which the whole horrible system of 
oppression revolved. It would need the pen of a Zola 
adequately to describe these shambles of the poor. 
There was the headquarters of the foul crew that flour- 
ished on perjury and grew fat upon using the forms of 
the law to frustrate its aims. It was the paradise of the 
professional bondsman^ the blackmailer, and all the 
human vermin that thrive upon the misfortunes of their 
fellows. The worst lawbreakers of the precinct stood 
inside the rail beside the judge, browbeat and bullied 
the unfortunate accused, and practiced every kind of ex- 
tortion with impunity. The blackguard lawyer, hand in 
glove with the bandit policeman, found an even more 
detestable scoundrel than themselves upon the bench. 
The fiercest invectives of Juvenal would be too weak to 
do justice to these sinks of iniquity, in which honesty 
was a byword, innocence a laughing-stock, and the law 
merely a convenient pretext for levying blackmail. 

The committee was constantly hearing of the abuses 
connected with these courts, but the inquiry closed 
before they could be taken seriously in hand. The in- 
famy of the system of bail, which was worked to fill the 
pockets of the bondsmen, led to frequent comments. 
On one occasion the chairman remarked: 



''That seems to me to be a point that has never been 
properly accentuated; the commission of the police jus- 
tice and the general activity of that character of man is 
a very great item going to show their ineflBciency. 
Blumenthal and Hochstein's reputation was well known, 
and their insolvency was an established fact, and yet 
they went on bonds to the extent of thousands and 
thousands of dollars, and those bonds were even forfeited 
and not paid, and the men accepted again, '* — Vol. v., 
p. 4,490. 
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In the Beport they say: 

^^While it was impossible for your oommittee to spend 
much time in considering police courts, enough is shown 
upon the record to justify the conclusion that a very im- 
portant reason why the police have been able to carry on 
and successfully perpetrate their reprehensible practices, 
is that at least some of the police justices have apparently 
worked in sympathy and collusion with them/' — Vol. i., 
p. 27. 

In the examination of a witness named John Collins, 
Mr. Moss said: 

"I think that the evils perpetrated by these judges, 
some of them, are even worse m their results than the 
evil nracticed by the police. 

"Chairman Lexow: It seems to me that any evil of 
that kind permitted by a judge is ten times worse than 
that committed by any other individual. 

**Mr. Moss: Of course, I myself have been before some 
of these judges for the society which I represent, and 
know what it is to be sat down upon, and outraged and 
browbeaten. 

"Senator Bradley: The witness says to me that the 
judges eat and drink with these people, and know the 
character of the people well." — Vol. v., p. 4,897. 

The best way of bringing this aspect of the adminis- 
tration of justice in New York is to set forth, without a 
word of comment, the substance of the evidence taken 
concerning the abortionists. 

Abortion is not regarded in New York with anything 
approaching the horror that is excited by the same crime 
in the old world. According to the evidence given 
before the Lexow Committee by an expert there are 
about two hundred abortionists that advertise every day 
in New York their readiness to kill the unborn child. 
It is an irregular profession that has regular practition- 
ers. But like all the other vices^ it is a fertile source of 
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revenne to the police. Dr. Newton Whitehead, a leading 
practitioner in this recognized system of antenatal in- 
fanticide, was called before the committee and testified 
as to the waj in which he was at once helped and hin- 
dered by the police. Whitehead was arrested three 
times in six weeks. He was neyer tried on any one of 
these occasions. But he had to pay in bribing the police 
and feeing the police lawyer the sum of 12,825. 

The doctor was arrested by a policeman called Prink, 
who insisted that he should retain for his defense a 
lawyer of the name of Friend. He was told that Mr. 
Friend had got a telephone directly from his house to 
police headquarters, so they informed him at once of all 
these cases, and he was our lawyer — the police lawyer 
(vol. iv., p. 4,240). Somewhat reluctantly Whitehead 
sent for Friend. He had to pay him 1700. Friend re- 
marked apologetically that he would not insist on so 
much; but "I don't get this money myself: I have to 
turn over fifty per cent, of it to the police.*' "Our 
lawyer,*' indeedl 

The policeman Frink then took his prisoner off into a 
small courtroom, and told him, "In all these cases, 
doctor, we expect to have some money off from them. 
Pay me 1500 and I will guarantee that the case would be 
dismissed when it was called.*' He paid $500 and the 
case was dismissed, the only evidence offered incriminat- 
ing, not the doctor, but a midwife, whom, however, they 
refused to prosecute, as "she did not have any money, 
and was not worth bothering with." 

The lawyer, the doctor, and the policeman dined to- 
gether at a saloon in University Place. During dinner 
the policeman grew confidential. 

"Sergeant Frink remarked to me that that was a very 
nice place; he said he knew the proprietor, and he said. 
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*Doctor, this would be a very nice place if you ever 
wanted to run a young girl in here^ upstairs^ it would be 
all right; nothing would be said.* ** — Vol. iv., p. 4,235. 

A month later the doctor was again arrested. This 
time it cost him 1475, paid to the lawyer. He was again 
arrested in the following month, and was held for the 
Grand Jury: 

^'Q. There was a regular raid on the abortionists at 
that time, was there not? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

**Q. And all the warrants were issued by Judge Koch? 

^'A. All the warrants were issued by Judge Eoch. 
Yes, sir. 

**Q. Do you know that any have been convicted? 

^^A. No, sir. It was simnly a blackmailing scheme. 

**Q. Blackmail by whom? 

"A. I expect by the police. 

**Q. Who issued the warrant you were arrested on? 

"A. Judge Koch. 

^^Q. He seems to have had a monopoly on the issuing 
of warrants of these cases? 

"A. He might have been making money pretty fast 
out of if —Vol. iv., p. 4,246. 

"Judge Koch,** Whitehead said, **sat back in his chair, 
and he said he was going to make an example of me, 
and he held me to await the action of the Grand Jury. 
He first insisted on 17,500 bail, but after various inter- 
views with the police lawyer and the police sergeant he 
reduced it to 12,600.** 

About a day or two after he had been held for the 
Grand Jury a lady came to see Whitehead, and said she 
wanted to be treated for abortion. Whitehead refused 
to treat her, and said that he had been so badly black- 
mailed: 

"I told her I thought I would not practice any more; 
I would leave the city of Now York if they were going to 
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prosecute me that way for nothing, and she said, ^The 
gentleman who got me in the famny way is a very influ- 
ential man, and be is a judge, and can do a great deal for 
you, doctor.* I told her I did not think he could, be- 
cause I had been held for the grand jury. She insisted, 
and said, 'Doctor, who is this man that held you?' I 
said, *It was Judge Koch;' she said, *JudgeKoch?' She 
said, ^My Qod, he seduced roe and got me in the family 
way five times, and Judge Koch paid the bill.' 

"Mr. Goff: Proceed, doctor. 

"A. She left my house, and she went down to Judge 
Koch at Essex Market, and Judge Koch sent for me. 

"Q. Sent for you? 

**A. Yes, sir, by her. I have got lots of proof of that: 
there is no need for him to wriggle out of it, for he can- 
not; and; I went to see Judge Koch, and he was as sweet 
as sugar. He told me, ^Doctor,' he says, *I am very 
sorry about this affair. I did not know that my girl had 
ever been to you,' he said. *I will do all I can for you — 
everything.' He said there would not anything come of 
this case. *Don't you be afraid;' the girl afterward— 

*'Q. Wait awhile; was there any one present? 

**A. Mr. Friend here. 

"Q. Was present when Judge Koch said that to you? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

"Q. Just follow the narrative: how did Mr. Friend 
come to be there in the room? 

"Judge Koch waited for him until he came; I sat there 
about half an hour, and Koch seemed to be holding a 
case outside, and he waited until Mr. Friend came; he 
came in and saw me, and said, 'I am waiting until 
Friend comes here.' 

"Q. Judge Koch said? 

"A. Yes, sir; and when Friend came in he spoke this 
matter over and Friend wanted to know what it was; he 
said, *It was that Alexander woman I had trouble with 
before.' "—Vol. iv., p. 4,264. 

The "Alexander woman" was an actress, apparently 
Koch's mistress. Dr. Whitehead promised to perform 
the operation, but put it off. She went away to another 
doctor and had the abortion brought about. 
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**I may say, Mr. Chairman/' said Mr. Qoff, in address- 
ing the committee at the close of Dr. Whitehead's evi- 
dence, "that of all the terrible exposures that have been 
testified to before this committee, and have shocked not 
only onr city but the civilized world, I think the most 
terrible of all is that which we have heard this after- 
noon, I think tl>o i^mmittee has reached the climax of 
the horrible in this city.'' ^ 

"Satan's Invisible World l)is]^ayc4.''.inclocdI 
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CHAPTEE XL -w 

*^^-^ .^^TKB^Wp^^-^rk^SON OF ALL. 

It will be remarked, somewhat impatiently I fear, by 
the reader of this long and dismal series of stories of the 
way in which the municipal thugs did their deadly 
work. But where were the citizens? The good, honest 
citizens, we are told, are always in a majority. They 
proved that they were able to elect their own city gov- 
ernment. Why did they not do it? What is the use of 
talking about **the land of liberty,*' *'the Great Bepub- 
lic,'* and the Democratic principle, if the richest, old- 
est, and most highly-educated city in the western con- 
tinent is as impotent to use the ballot-box to protect 
itself as if it were a city in the dominions of the Qreat 
Mogul? 

The answer of the Lexow Committee — not by any 
means a complete answer — is as follows: 

**The results of the investigation up to this point may 
• . . be properly summarized in the general state- 
ment that it has been conclusively shown that in a very 
large number of the election districts of New York 
almost every conceivable crime against the elective fran- 
chise was either committed or permitted by the police, 
invariably in the interest of the dominant Democratic 
organization of the city of New York, commonly called 
Tammany Hall. The crimes thus committed or per- 
mitted by the police may be classified as follows: 

"Arrest and brutal treatment of Republican voters, 
watchers^ and workers; open violations of the electiou 
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laws; canvassing for Tammany Hall candidates; invasion 
of election booths; forcing of Tammanjr Hall pasters 
upon Eepublican voters; general intimidation of the 
voters by the police directly and by Tammany Hall elec- 
tion district captains in the presence and with the con- 
currence of the police; colonization of voters, illegal 
registration and repeating, aided and knowingly per- 
mitted by the police; denial to Eepublican voters and 
election district officers of their legal rights and privileges; 
co-operation with and acquiescence in the usurpation by 
Tammany Hall election district captains and watchers of 
alleged rights and privileges, in violation of law. 

"In fact, it may be stated as characteristic of the con- 
ditions shown to exist by a cloud of witnesses that the 
police conducted themselves at the several polling places 
upon the principle that they were there, not as guard- 
ians of the public peace to enforce law and order, but 
for the purpose of acting as agents of Tammany Hall, in 
securing to the candidates of that organization by means 
fair or foul the largest possible majorities. They evi- 
dently regarded themselves as coadjutors of that organi- 
zation, stationed at the several polls for the purpose of 
securing its success whether by lawful or unlawful 
means, resorting to device, oppression, fraud, trickery, 
crime, and intimidation of almost every conceivable 
character . . . — Vol. i., pp. 15, 16. 

"It is to be regretted that sufficient time was not at 
the disposal of your committee to enable it to subject 
every district in the city to a rigorous examination upon 
the lines of this branch of inquiry, whereby a more ac- 
curate estimate of the effect of police interference might 
be reached. Sufficient, however, appears upon the 
record to show beyond peradventure that, owing to the 
practices above referred to during the years covered by 
the investigation, honest elections had no existence, in 
fact, in the city of New York, and that, upon the con- 
trary, a huge conspiracy against the purity of the elec- 
tive franchise was connived at and participated in by the 
municipal police, whereby the rights and privileges of 
the individual were trampled ruthlessly under foot, and 
crime against the ballot held high carnival."— Vol. i., p. 
17. 
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The date of] this Beport^ be it remembeiTed^ was Jan« 
uary 15, 1895. It may be supplemented by a very signifi- 
cant admission made by Mr. Oofl^ himself a Republican 
and now Eecorder of New York. Speaking of the elec- 
^ tion frauds which he did so much to detect and punish 
in November, 1893: 

"It would not be just to lay the blame exclusively 
upon the Tammany inspectors, though, of course, being 
in the majority and in luU control, they were chargeable 
with all that took place. Eepublican inspectors either 
openly co-operated with or quietly acquiesced in the 
perpetration of the fraud.'* — North American Review 
February, 1894, p. 210. 

The fraud on the ballot, to which both parties were 
privy, was all the more abominable because the provi- 
sions of the law against such abuses were very strict. But 
it is a favorite method in other countries than the United 
States to salve an uneasy conscience by passing a rigor- 
ous law without taking any precautions to see that it is 
carried into operation. This mode of relieving the feel- 
ings had been indulged in by New Yorkers in 1890, when 
the Ballot Reform Act passed into law. But, writing in 
1894, Mr. Goff, who was Counsel to the Committee for 
the Prosecution of Election Frauds, said: 

**Since the enactment of the reform-ballot law in 1890 
no organized effort has been made to watch its operation 
or to detect any illegal practices. The public was satis- 
fied with the popular catch-name of the act, and it slept 
peacefully upon the assurance that fraud was no longer 
possible; but the evidence obtained by the volunteer 
watchers, and the finding of over sixty indictments by 
the Grand Jury, mainly against election officials, demon- 
strate that false registration, false voting, and bribery 
are as easily and as safely practiced as they ever wore, 
and that perjury has enormously increased, owing to the 
number of safeguards which must be sworn away by the 
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fraudulent voter and the collusive inspector/' — lb., p, 
204. 

There were 1,157 polling stations in New York in 
1893, and it was not possible to obtain competent watch- 
ers for all of them. But the evidence obtained was suffi- 
cient to show on how colossal a scale the frauds were 
practiced, with the co-operation or connivance of both 
parties. Ballot-stuffing seems to have been common. 
Mr. Goff says: 

^'Almost without exception there were more ballots 
found in the ballot-box than the ballot clerk's number 
showed to have been delivered or the poll-list showed to 
have been voted, and in a great number of districts more 
than the registration. How they came there is to some 
extent a mystery: but in some places ballots were folded 
in duplicate, and in others the pile of ballots on the table 
was added to by a sleight-of-hand performance.'' — lb., p., 
209. 

In the Thirty-sixth Election District of the Second 
Assembly District it was estimated that 5,000 out of the 
12,770 votes counted were fraudulent. In the Seventh 
of the Third 567 ballots were found in the box for a dis- 
trict which had only 508 names on the register. Eepeat- 
ing and personation were almost universal. The lodg- 
ing-houses played a leading part in the squalid and sordid 
drama. The tramps who use these dossing kens are all 
registered. But as they seldom pass three nights in the 
same place, they rarely vote where they are registered. 
That, however, is a mere detail. Mr. Oojff says: 

"The same men who registered did not, as a rule, vote 
upon the names given. To have them do so would re- 
quire their maintenance at the lodging-house, and that 
would be too expensive. A more economic plan was 
adopted. A few days previous to election the proprie- 
tors of the lodging-houses were furnished, by tne elec- 
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tion-district captains, "with lists of the names registered 
from their houses. Separate slips for each name were 
then supplied, and on election day the tramps, as they 
came along, were handed the slips, and they voted on the 
names thus given as frequently as they could get the 
slips. The election workers were never hard pushed to 
bring out the registered vote. They simply sent for the 
men when they wanted them, and were always supplied 
with the required number. Sometimes the floater for- 
got the name given to him or could not read the slip; 
sometimes a man who could not speak English wrestled 
with an American name, or an English-speaking man 
struggled with a Polish name. In all of these cases the 
obliging inspectors helped them out either by looking at 
the slip or by giving some sort of pronunciation to the 
unpronounceable name. In some election districts there 
was a rivalry as to who could vote on the most names, 
and the man who won the honors was an ex-convict, who 
voted eighteen times in two election districts of the 
Third Assembly District.''— /J., p. 205. 

The evidence taken before the Lexow Committee 
abounds with vivid little vignettes of how elections were 
conducted in New York City only four years since. 

Here, for instance, is what Mr. Louis Meyer, a Repub- 
lican inspector in the Third 'Assembly District, heard 
given as official directions by Police Captain Devery to a 
platoon of policemen on the morning of the November 
poll, 1893. The Union League and the City Club had 
decided to send watchers to the polls to detect any 
illegal practices. So by way of preparing for their recep- 
tion. Captain Devery told the police in Mr. Meyer's 
hearing: 

"There is a lot of silk-stocking people coming from 
uptown to bulldoze you people, ana if they open their 
mouths, stand them on their heads.'' — Vol. i., p. 203, 
Lexow Eeport. 

With such instructions it is not surprising that the 
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police refused to interfere when their attention was 
called to the most flagrant breach of the law. Here is 
the story of Israel Ellis, Bepnblican poll clerk at the 
Fifth Election Distict of the Third Assembly: 

''When several voters came and they were handed sets 
of ballots, I wanted to get their names down, but the 
chairman and the officer told me it would be sufficient 
for me to take down the name and the vote. 

''I told them it was not sufficient, because if I did not 
do this there would be a great deal of repeating done, 
and they said, 'Never mind, it is none of your business; 

J^ou do as we tell you; it has been carried on for a great 
ength of time,* and I still kept on protesting. And 
once the chairman of inspectors and another inspector 
said if I didn^t shut up they would I'emove me from the 
board, and then the officer said if I would not stop he 
would take a hand in that too. 

''Q. The policeman said that to you? 

"A. Yes, sir; and then several times the repeaters 
came in openly, without any fear whatever, and they 
tried to vote, and each time I protested and challenged 
their votes; and one time a repeater came in and he 
passed the ballot clerk, he passed the chairman, but I 
recognized him as a repeater, and I challenged the man, 
and I said, 'What is your name?' but the man had for- 
gotten his name, because he was voting for the second- 
third — time, and so I caught hold of that man by the 
collar and ejected him, and the officer did not say one 
word; a second time a man came in to vote which I my- 
self recognized as voting the second time in that election 
district; and another witness told me, whose name I do 
not know, that he was voting for the third time, and I 
waited until the man had voted, and I challenged his 
vote, and the man voted, and after he voted I caught 
hold of that man, and said, 'Officer, I want you to arrest 
that man;' and the officer looked at the ceiling, not at 
me; he did not say a thing, and he did not arrest the 
man. 

"Q. Did vou tell the officer what you wanted him to 
arrest him for? 

''A. I told him, the officer, that he voted for the seo* 
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ond time to my own knowledge, and the third time to 
the knowledge of a witness, and wanted him to arrest 
him. 

^'Q. And he looked at the ceiling? 

"A. He looked at the ceiling/'— /J., vol. i., pp. 
816-17. 

One voter was allowed to vote on the Christian name 
John. He could not remember the other name. At 
the close seventy-two more votes \yere found in the 
ballot-box than there had been voters in the booth. 

A similar scene was described as occurring at the Third 
Election District by Jacob Subin, a Republican watcher, 
who deposed that he had seen Mr. Bosalsky, the captain 
of the Socialistic Labor Party, protest against a young 
man who actually attempted to vote in Mr. Bosalsky's 
name under his very nose. Mr. Bosalsky grabbed hold 
of him and demanded that he should be locked up as a 
repeater caught in the act. Three Tammany heelers 
thereupon punched Mr. Bosalsky's face for him. He 
called upon the policeman to protect him. That worthy 
stretched himself leisurely and replied, "Well, I guess I 
am pretty busy just now. I will see you after four 
o'clock, and will have more' time to spend.'' The 
heelers then were for mauling Bosalsky more severely; 
but the Tammany captain interfered, and, as an act of 
grace, secured his release on condition that he went right 
away. Bosalsky bolted for bis life. After this Jacob 
Subin deemed it wiser to content himself with a simple 
protest when he saw such repeating as this: 

"I have seen the Tammany Hall heelers bring in five 
or six men, drill them into line, and from the appear- 
ance of some of them they looked like Irishmen, and 
some like recent importations from Chatham Square or 
any of those dives, and most of those voted on Hebrew 
names; but the fun of it was that they could not pro- 
nounce the name under any circumstances that they were 
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voting, and of oonrse, as a rule, the chairman of the 
board of inspectors used to correct them, and in some 
instances they forgot their names entirely, and in such 
cases they went out of the line, and then the heelers 
would approach them and bestow such vile language 
upon them, and curse them and swear at them for oeing 
so stupid as not to recollect the name of the person they 
were voting under; and then they would drill them into 
line a^ain, and I protested against them. I attempted 
to challenge them, and I was told unless I stopped 
monkeying with the regular way of doing business that 
I would be thrown through the window/* — Vol. i., p. 
303. 

The appearance of the Tammany captain as master of 
the revels thus reported by Jacob Subin is significant. 
Frank Nichols, in the Twenty-ninth Election District of 
the Third Assembly, where they had eighty-four more 
votes than they had names on the register, took two 
voters to the poll. As he was on the wrong side his men 
were not allowed to vote: 

"I said, *Why canH they vote?' and they said, *No, 
they could not vote,* and I said, *What was the matter of 
these people they could not vote?' and they said, 'You 
go home; you people can't vote any more,* and then I 
was put out in the middle of the street, and the captain 
of the election district said, *Take this fellow away from 
here,* and a fellow hit me in the eye with a brass 
knuckle. 

**Q. Did the police do anything at all? 

**A. No, sir; he would not arrest a cat that day as 
long as it belonged to Tammany Hall; he would not 
arrest a cat.** — vol. i., p. 301. 

Canute A. Deas, who was Inspector of Election at the 
First Election District of the Third Assembly, protested 
fifty times in a single day against barefaced repeating. 
The policeman whispered in his ear that he meant to be 
fair^ but he had his directions to take his orders from 
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the cbairman of the board. Captain Devery drove up 
and stood laughing and talking with the Tammany cap- 
tain while the legal voters were in vain clamoring to be 
allowed to vote. The Bepublican watcher was thrown 
out by force under the eyes of the policeman: 

"Q. Who threw him out? 

**A. The crowd — the Tammany Hall captain of the 
district, who was in there; he was authority for every- 
thing. — iJ., vol. i., p. 279. 

"Examined by Chairman Lexow: Q. When you said 
that the Tammany Hall captain was authority for every- 
thing, what did you mean? 

'*A. I meant that, whenever he desired to go into the 
polling place, he did so, that whatever he wanted was 
done; it seemed that they all worshiped him, bowed 
down to him.*^ — /J., vol. i., p. 287. 

Another witness, Balph Nathan, described how a Be- 
publican captain was hustled out because he swore that 
a voter had already voted in four election districts, for 
he had followed him round and had seen him do it. Mr. 
Nathan said: 

"The Tammany henchmen around the Third Assembly 
district have a peculiar method of putting a man out; 
you cannot make a particular charge of assault against 
them, hardly, but they push them out and hustle them 
out; they have probably ten heelers at every election dis- 
trict, and the polling place is generally narrow and small, 
and they can fill up a place and push you out.'* — Vol. i., 
p. 290. 

Here also is a description of the method in which 
repeaters were brought up when wanted. Mr. C. H. P. 
Collis, a prominent citizen who acted as watcher for the 
Twenty-second Election District of the Second Assembly 
District; deposed that he saw repeating going on openly; 
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*'Q. Men voted under names that were not theirs? 

^^A. I cannot go so far as that. 

"Q. Describe what vou did see? 

**A. I saw a man who sat at my side ticking off the 
list, and those names that were not ticked he would take 
three or four of them, men who had not voted, and 
hand them to an active worker, I suppose for the purpose 
of having those people hunted up and brought to the 
polls, which would be legitimate; but I saw this man 
take them out in the street and hand them to the people 
there. 

^^Q. Hand those names to the people? 

"A. Yes, sir. 

"Q. Then what occurred? 

''A. Then after awhile a man would come in and walk 
up to the polls. 

"Q. And would he call off one of those names? 

"A. Yes, sir. In fact one man had forgotten his 
name and turned to the man who brought him in, and 
said, *What is that ?^— and he told him, *John Kelly,* or 
whatever the name was/'- Vol. i., pp. 130-1. 

As a pendant to this scene take the following descrip- 
tion of what happened at a previous election, where Mr. 
Thomas F. Harrington, Bepublican watcher, who had 
been challenging repeaters, was set upon by one Whitty, 
an ex-convict, as he was returning to the polling place to 
attend to his duties. Whitty was carrying a club and a 
revolver. Harrington argued with him, fearing that 
'Hhey meant to inflict punishment upon me,'* and 
remonstrated against causing blood to be spilled on elec- 
tion day. Whitty, however, held on to his man, where- 
upon, said Harrington: 

'^I grabbed him by the throat with my left hand and 
went to strike him with my right, when the two oflScers 
(who had been standing watching Whitty's attack) 
rushed. One officer grabbed me by the coat and raised 
his club to strike me, and I told him if he struck me I 
would kill him where he stood^ and a friend of mine 
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came forward to belp me, and the other officer rushed 
out and grabbed him^ and up with his stick to strike 
him; they did not take hold of this Whitty at all; it was 
me and my friend thej took hold of. 

'^Q. And these policemen made no moye to protect 
you in any wise in this assault^ until you began to defend 
yourself?* 

"A, No, sir. 

"Q. And then they laid hold of you and of your friend? 

"A. Yes, sir/'— Vol. i., p. 135. 

"We are in the business of carrying elections,'* said 
Boss Tweed, and a very successful business Tammany 
has made of it. 

But what becomes of popular sovereignty, of the maj- 
esty of the ballot, of the sacred privileges of citisenship? 
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PART in. 

Hamstrung C^isabism as a bembdy. 



CHAPTEB I. 

DESPAIBIKG DEHOOBACY. 

Despaib is a strong word^ nor can the citizens be 
rightly said to despair of the Bepublic while they are still 
engaged in making energetic efforts for its salvation. In 
the strict sense of the word, therefore, it is absurd to 
speak of a despairing democracy^ which is still strug- 
gling to avert its threatened doom. But for democracy 
in the English sense of the word there is no longer any 
struggle in the city of New York. The ablest and the 
most hopeful Americans have given it up as a bad job, 
so far at least as city government is concerned. Hence, 
it is no misnomer to speak of Despairing Democracy as 
the natural, and, perhaps, inevitable consequence of the 
display of "Satan's Invisible World," a few hints and 
glimpses of which have been afforded in the preceding 
chapters. - 

It seems but the other day that Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
flaunted before the eyes of his former countrymen the 
magnificent achievements of the principle which in city 
government is already abandoned in despair. Who 
could have imagined when reading the exultant psaan 
chanted by this American Scot over the achievements of 
'^Triumphant Democracy'' in the Western Bepublic, that 
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within a very few years we should be called upon to 
chant a dirge over its grave in the first city in the United 
States? 

Such an assertion will, no doubt, startle many readers, 
both in the old world and the new. It will be vehe- 
mently contested, chiefly by those who are too deeply 
immersed in the roaring eddies of the fight to be able to 
appreciate the significance of the drift of the current 
which is sweeping them free from their ancient moorings. 
But outsiders proverbially see most of the game. It is 
in no spirit of exultation, but rather with a feeling of 
profound regret, that I note the course which the law of 
evolution seems to be taking in the great cities of the 
Western world. That regret is chastened and subdued 
by two considerations. The first is based upon the belief 
in the providential government of the universe. The 
second, which is more personal to myself, is the fact that 
for nearly twenty years I have been engaged in an at- 
tempt to compel hidebound devotees of parliamentary 
government to admit the virtue that is latent in the Bus- 
sian autocracy. I am no bigot of constitutionalism, 
neither am I guilty of the arrogant folly of pronouncing 
judgment upon expedients the adoption of which the 
ablest and wisest men in other lands deem to be indis- 
pensable. But the most sympathetic observer, after he 
has made all allowances, cannot ignore the salient fact of 
the situation, which is that by universal consent of the 
ablest and most practical citizens in the foremost city of 
America, democracy, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
has hopelessly and irretrievably broken down. 

Be it carefully observed that I limit the collapse of 
democracy to that application of the principle which has 
hitherto been regarded as natural and almost invariable. 
Democratic government, as defined by Abraham Lincoln, 
as **government of the people, for the people, and by tho 



people," has in English-speaking lands, and nowhere 
more so than in ISTew England, been regarded as the 
government of the community by an elective assembly — 
that is to say, representatives chosen by the different 
localities met together in common council, which is 
intrusted with authority to manage the affairs of the 
community. The House of Commons is the most familiar 
type of such a democratic assembly, but every town 
council in the land is based on the same principle. Nor 
is it only in Britain that this principle has been applied. 
It has hitherto prevailed wherever that democracy has 
been adopted as the system of government; whether it is 
in the French Republic, in the German Municipalities, 
or in any and all of our colonies, the same principle 
invariably reappears. The center of authority is the 
elective assembly, composed of representatives of the 
wards or districts or constituencies into which the city or 
community or nation has been divided. 

Of course, I shall be told, and justly told, that this 
system of what may be called parliamentary or municipal 
democracy is by no means the only form through which 
democracy can give effect to its will. This, of course, is 
perfectly true, and that was why I was so careful to limit 
and define what I meant by democracy. There is no 
danger of my forgetting that democracy can exist with- 
out the usual parliamentary or municipal apparatus. 
Bussia, although governed autocratically, is nevertheless 
one of the purest democracies in the world. Neither 
can any Englishman who lived through the Second 
Empire in France forget that the Third Napoleon always 
maintained that the empire was the true and natural 
outcome of modern democracy. Neverthless, although 
the Czar of Russia rules over a democratic nation, and 
the Third Napoleon regarded himself as the armed guar- 
dian of French democracy, the conventional conceptiou 
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of a democracy in English-speaking lands has never been 
that of a community governed by an autocrat^ bat always 
of a community in which the center of power lay in the 
elective assembly. I^ ia this conventional theory of 
^d^ gaocrac y which has been thrown^j)ve rboard i n New 
/ York. HengOj. f romlEe^point of view of th e parliamep t- 
j arian or the conventional believe JA..£iO[fiXJUXifinLhy an 
] assembly of elected persons, Jhe Charter of Greater New 
.York, under which the first election ES ^JusjTlSEn 
place, is a more melancholy spectacle tjhan even **Sat£^ 
Invisible World Displayed,*' with all its saturnalia of 
debauchery, violence^ and corruptrdii7rjJL:fiie Oil^Jtejr of 
Qreater New York is the direct outcom e, the natu ral 
fruit of . the bitter experie^jp^ot tammany rul e. On ce 
^ ore, to quote the familiar saying, **Sin when it hath 
conceived bringeffi forth death,'* and the sin revealed by 
the Lexow Committee. Jxas brought forth a deadly bar - 
vest in the Charter of Qrea^er^jN^yy Yasfe^^Dfift^^y^ ^hat 
is, inasmuch as ii is fatal to the^ principle of j^esBngJhe 
government of the people in the elected representatives 
of the people in puT^lic councn"a88e*mBre3^r*^6r t^^ 
central principle oi the Charter of Greater New York j s 
the substitution of the authority of a czaPm*ayor Jor 
what has hitherto beenregarded'as the natural authority 
of an elected council. ^ 
This is not a sudden and unexpected change. The 
{ evolution of an elective autocracy has been in progress 
for some years, but it has never before been brought into 
such conspicuous prominence as by the Charter of 
Greater New York, for that Charter is the formal em- 
bodiment in black and white of the central principle of 
the Second Empire, with certain modifications which 
accentuate rather than diminish the expression of demo- 
cratic despair, of which it Is the embodiment. It is this 
evolution of Bonapartism, of an elective dictatorship. 
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based on universal suffrage^ which is the most startling 
phenomenon of modern politics in the United States. 
The Third Napoleon never claimed to reign by divine 
right. His authority was based upon a mass-vote of the 
electors of France. His throne, although propped by 
bayonets, was seated on universal suffrage, and in theory 
he asserted, and in practice in the last years of his reign 
adopted, the principle that this autocracy, which origi- 
nally sprang from a mass-vote of the people, needed to 
be renewed and confirmed from time to time by a pUbis- 
cite of the whole nation. 

The government of Greater New York, as it has been 
established by the charter under which the recent elec-^ 
tion took place, is simply the Second Empire of France 
re-eftablished in the first city of the American Bepublio, 
with the limitation that the reign of the despot shall be 
rigidly limited to four years, after which he shall not be 
eligible for re-election until the expiry of another term 
of an equal duration. That this in no sense is an exag- 
geration, but a simple literal statement of facts per- 
fectly well known in the United States, I shall shortly 
proceed to show; but before doing so it is well to note 
some of the circumstances which led up to this extraor- 
dinary evolution of autocracy on Bepublican soil. 
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ft 

' CHAPTEE 11. 



THE CZAB-MATOB. 



The parallel which instinctively occurs to the mind of 
the observer is one of somewhat evil omen for the future 
of the American Commonwealth. The Boman Bepublic 
evolved the empire very much in the same way that the 
czar mayoralty of Greater New York has been evolved 
from the institutions which preceded it. The Eoman 
Empire was not based upon a pUbiscite of the citizens, 
but equally with the New York mayoralty it ignored the 
principle of hereditary right. Occasionally the imperial 
purple passed from father to son^ but for the most part 
the throne was filled by the only kind of election possi* 
ble in those days. The emperor was the choice of men 
who wielded, not ballots, but swords. 

A study of the corruption and despair which produced 
the Eoman Empire will supply many curious parallels to 
the existing state of things in America. In ancient Italy 
as in modern New York, elective institutions had been 
abused until the best citizens despaired of the republic. 
The Third Napoleon, in his history of Julius Caesar, 
writes concerning the way in which elections were man- 
aged in ancient Eome in terms which curiously resemble 
those employed by the Lexow Committee in explaining 
how elections were worked in modern New York; 

"The sale of consciences had so planted itself in public 
morals that the several instruments of electoral corrup- 
tion had functions and titles almost recognized. Those 
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who bought votes were called divisores; the go-betweens 
were interpretes; and those with whom was deposited 
the purchase-money were sequestres. Numerous secret 
societies were formed for making a trade of the right of 
suffrage; they were divided into decuries, the several 
heads of which obeyed a supreme head^ who treated with 
the candidates and sold the votes of the associates^ either 
for monev> or on the stipulation of certain advantages 
for himself or his friends. These societies carried most 
of the elections, and Cicero himself, who so often 
boasted of the unanimity with which he had been chosen 
consul, owed to them a great part of the suffrages he 
obtained. . . . 

"This all was struck with decadence. Brute force be- 
stowed power and corruption the magistracies. Numer- 
ous elements of dissolution afflicted society; the venality 
of the judges, the traffic in elections, the absolutism of 
the Senate, the tyranny of wealth, which oppressed the 
poor by usury, and braved the law with impunity.'*— 
**Julius Caesar" by Napoleon III., Vol. i., p. 3, 

As a way of escape from the disasters which afflicted 
the republic, there emerged in natural process of evolu- 
tion, first, the dictatorship of Sylla, then the triumph of 
Marius, afterward the ascendency of Caesar, which led 
directly to the foundation of the empire by Augustus. 
We are not within sight of the Augustan empire in the 
United States, but the same causes which in the natural 
course of time ripened the empire of the Caesars are to 
be seen in full operation on the banks of the Hudson, 
The United States is happily at present without the 
legionaries whose supremacy enabled a succession of 
military commanders to establish the Roman Empire 
upon the grave of the Roman Republic. That element 
of danger may not be wanting in time to come. The 
growth of imperial ambitions at Washington is one of the 
most plainly marked signs of the times. A spirit which 
to-day annexes Hawaii, threatens Spain, and defies 
Europe with the Monroe Doctrine will certainly be 
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driven to increase its armaments or to abate its ambw 
tions. These things^ however^ belong to the next cen- 
tury. SuflBcient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

The system of the czar-mayor first came into operation 
at Brooklyn in 1882. It sprang^ as did the second 
empire^ from the timidity of the citizens. Mr. Seth 
Low, the first czar-mayor, writing in the last edition of 
Bryce's "American Commonwealth," points out this 
very clearly. He said: 

"The aim of the Americans for many years deliber- 
ately was to make a city government where no oflBcer by 
himself could have power enough to do much harm. 
The natural result of this was to create a situation 
where no officer had power to do good." 

The idea of allowing citizens in their wards to elect 
representatives, who should wield all the powers vested in 
English, French or German town councils, was regarded 
by Americans as savoring of suicidal recklessness. To 
trust the elected representatives of the people in an 
American city, as we trust the town councils of Birming- 
ham and Glasgow, seems rash and reckless to the Ameri- 
can statesman. A very thoughtful writer, in the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
four years ago, singled out the English municipal system 
as one which no sane American would dream of applying 
to a great American city. He said: 

"It may be safely said that this whole organization of 
the Birmingham government is an exaggeration of the 
features which have had the worst effects in the United 
States. It must make the mouth of a Tammany chief 
water to think of such a simplification of his labors and 
increase of the opportunities for plunder." 

Notwithstanding this, American observers have fol- 
lowed Mr. Chamberlain in declaring that Birmingham is 
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the best governed city of the world. That, however, in 
no way reassures jhg^ American pessimist, who has j;g,t 
on record his conviction that'^'the vicious principles 
SfolveT in TBhglish municipal government will overcome 
any ' safeguard, and~ thai it is only a (][uestion of time 
when English cities have alaste' of wHat New'YbfKha^" 
been^through.'* TThe result of this deep-rooted convic- 
tion in the American mind, that the elect of the people 
^certain Jo jifi^ if ,iie.gatajLchaace>JKaa.Jihal ijity gov- 
ernments came into existence dominated by the one 
desire to paralyze in Advance. th^ city counQil^ to limit its 
opportunities of stealing, and place it more or less at the 
.mercy of the State Legislatures. , Tlie result of this sys- 
tem, born of cowardice and lack of faith* was to transfer 
almost all power m New.YoiJc from Jihe.citjLawtliQrities 
to Tammagiy Ball. Tammany^ in theory at least, was 
broad, based upon the people^s will, nor was there any 
limitation^to the authority of the Boss. 

After a time the absurdity of this system, and the 
ruinous results which followed, forced upon the minds 
of the more intelligent citizens the fact that something 
must be done, and that at any cost. Some center of 
local authority must be created which could be trusted 
not to steal. Mr. Seth Low explains and defends the 
establishment of the czar-mayor on the theory that cities 
in their organic capacity are more accurately described 
as large corporations than as small States. He says: 

"The better results flowing from this theory are easily 
made clear. Americans are sufBciently adept in the ad- 
ministration of large business enterprises to understand 
that, in any such undertaking, some one man must be 
given the power of direction and the choice of his chief 
assistants; they understand that power and responsibility 
must go together from the top to the bottom of every 
suocessful business organization. Consequently, when 
it began to be realized that a city was a business corpora* 
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tion rather than an integral part of the State, the unwill- 
ingness to organize the city upon the line of concentrated 
Eower in connection with concentrated responsibility 
egan to disappear. The charter of the city of Brooklyn 
is probably as advanced a type as can be found of the 
results of this mode of thinking. In Brooklyn the exec- 
utive side of the city government is represented by the 
mayor and the various heads of departments. The legis- 
lative side consists of a common council of nineteen 
members, twelve of whom are elected from three dis- 
tricts, each having four aldermen, the remaining seven 
being elected as aldermen at large by the whole city. 
The people elect three city officers, besides the board of 
aldermen — the mayor, who is the real as well as the 
nominal head of the city, the comptroller, who is prac- 
tically the bookkeeper of the city, and the auditor, 
whose audit is necessary for the payment of every bill 
against the city, whether large or small. The mayor 
appoints absolutely, without confirmation by the com- 
mon council, all the executive heads of departments. He 
appoints, for example, the police commissioner, the com- 
missioner of city works, the corporation counsel or coun- 
selor at law, the city treasurer, the tax collector, and, 
in general, all the officials who are charged with executive 
duties. These officials, in turn, appoint their own sub- 
ordinates, so that the principle of defined responsibility 
permeates the city government from top to bottom. The 
mayor also appoints the board of assessors, the board of 
education, and the board of elections. The executive 
officers appointed by the mayor are appointed for a term 
of two years — that is to say, for a term similar to his 
own.'* — Bryce's "American Commonwealth,'* vol. i. 

This charter first came into effect in January, 1882>. 
ana^robklyn has been governed by czar-mayors ever 
since. Mr^ Seth Low, who was the ^rsF czaf-mayor in 
America, and who subsequently* served a second time, 
claims Tor it the virtues and vices of all despotisms. 
When you have a good czar "nothing can "be' "better. 
When you have a bad czar nothing can be worse. As he 
eays; the Brooklyn system "made ci^^r to the simpleat 
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citizen that the entire character of the city government 
depends upon the man chosen for the oflBce of mayor/' 
It is, of course, playing double or quits. If you get a 
good man, his immense power enables him to be potent 
for good, but if you get a bad one. Heaven help the cityl 
The Brooklyn system was adopted with modification 
in several towns, notably in Cleveland, in Cincinnati, 
and to a certain extent in Philadelphia. The same sys- 
tem was carried out to its ultimate extreme in the char- 
ter of the city of Quincy, in Massachusetts. Mr. Gamaliel 
Bradford, of Boston, in the May number of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
for 1893, thus explained the evolution of the czar-mayor 
as it could be seen in the Quincy charter: - -^ 

"It was provided that the mayor should be the only 
executive oflBcial elected at all, and he by general vote 
of the city, so that he might be the embodiment of the 
whole administration and responsible for it. That he 
might be this, he was given the full power of appoint- 
ment and removal of all subordinates except the school 
committee, as to whom even the radical framers of the 
charter shrank from encountering the popular preju- 
dice. It was held that the separate election of officials, 
whether by popular vote or that of the council, is de- 
structive of all subordination, of all firm or efficient 
administration, and of all personal responsibility. But 
the Quincy charter ran counter to another prejudice 
much more deeply rooted: the requirement of confirma- 
tion of the mayor's appointments by the council or alder- 
men. 

"Tha^Ejyoi:^ chjirter of 1884 gave to the mayor the 
fullpower of appointmentji thougKtnat ofremoval, which 
seem^s to3e nfifififisary: taju^ke the j)tBer effective, was 
itin jeaTouglxadthhehL Xk© „Quincj charier gives both" 
^powers in iM m aa8 uro >^ Another object ' aimed at,^ 
though with some compromises, was to get rid of boards 
or commissions, as overriding the mayor and destroying 
that personal responsibility • which was regarded as so 
important to public opinion. One man in every place^ 
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that man directly responsible to the ma^or alone, and 
the mayor himself to the people at short intervals; this 
'was she guiding theory. To obviate the almost morbid 
dread of one man power, it was provided that the 
mayor might be removed from oflBce by a three-fourths 
vote of the council, and a new election ordered. The 
theory was developed by another provision wholly new in 
the practice of the country: that the heads of depart- 
ments, as well as the mayor, should be required to be 
present at the sessions oi the council, to explain the 
wants of administration, and to give a public account of 
their stewardship in response to the questions of individ- 
ual members. It was expected that in this way the 
strength or weakness of the mayor would be made clear 
to the popular apprehension, and that a better and 
improving class of men would be chosen with a corre- 
sponding efEect upon city afEairs," 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bradford was compelled to admit, 
what Mr. Charles Francis Adams had previously pointed 
out, that the experiment of the czar-mayor was, in 
Quincy, by no means justified by its results. Mr. Brad- 
ford says: 

^*It must be admitted, upon the evidence of leading 
citizens of Quincy, that the charter has thus far failed to 
accomplish its purpose; that extravagance of expendi- 
ture, local jobbing and caucus politics are as rampant as 
in other cities in the State.*' 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding the disappointment 
in Quincy, when the charter of Greater New York came 
to be discussed, the advocates of what may be called the 
English or normal system of vesting the government of 
the town in the hands of an elective council were in a 
hopeless minority, and the charter of New York was 
drawn up upon the czar-mayor basis. The advocates of 
the czar-mayor used all the familiar arguments which 
are employed by apologists for autocracy all over the 
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world. Their great keynote was the need for the con- 
centration of responsibility. 

"It is necessary/' said Mr. Godkin, **to reduced to its 
lowest possible point the number of executive officers 
whom the community has to watch.'* Mr. De Witt, 
chairman of the committee, who drafted the charter 
for Greater New York, put the matter succinctly when 
he wrote: "I am for a czar-mayor, with a short term, and 
a free right to go again to the people;" and then he 
added, recurring to the curious vein of fatalism which in 
Napoleon found expression in a belief in his destiny, "I 
believe that the Supreme Buler of the universe moves 
through the mind of the multitude, and in this age of 
free schools and ubiquitous journalism, no mayor with 
plenary power and full responsibility would dare to per- 
mit corruption or inefficiency to exist in any department. 
If he did, the people would have only one head to hit, 
and one party to demolish." 

This change, to which we may take it American 
reformers are now definitely committed, may be, as Mr. 
E. M. Sheppard declared, "the most important gain in 
municipal reform in our time," or it may be the first 
step down the inclined plane which leads to despotism. 
My duty is not to dogmatize, but merely to describe. 
All that I would venture to observe by way of comment 
is that the new reform seems to be at variance, not only 
with the universally accepted English idea, which may, 
of course, be ignored, but equally with the JefEersonian 
theory of the fundamental principle of local govern- 
ment. It may be necessary to fight fire with fire, and 
to cast out the Boss by the czar-mayor, but old-fashion 
Liberals may be pardoned if they feel that it is a very 
dangerous game to cast out the devil by the aid of 
Beelzebub, the prince of devils. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CHARTER OF GREATER NEW YORK. 

The charter of Greater New York is the last, or 
rather the latest, of a long series of charters granted by 
the State Legislature of New York for the government 

Jot the city. There were eleven distinct charters 
granted between 1846 and 1890, so that the average life 
of a charter is only four years. The charter preceding 
this was regarded by Mr. Qodkin as the best because it 

' reduced the elective element almost to vanishing point: 

''No community as heterogeneous as ours can manage 
its affairs successfully through democratic forms without 
reducing to its lowest possible point the number of 
executive olOQcers whom it has to watch, and call to ac- 
count when things go wrong. As soon as responsibility 
is widely diffused in such a community, 'deals' or bar- 
gains between politicians for the division of the offices at 
once begin." 

In no community, homogeneous or heterogeneous, can 
public affairs be managed successfully when the supreme 
Legislature always stands ready to remodel the charter 
whenever the minority in the city can command the sup- 
^orfcjof the majority in the State. It is bad enough in 
London when the minority in the County Council can 
appeal to the majority in the House of Commons. But 
the House of Commons only interferes by way of obstruct- 
ing legislatiou desired by the Progressive majority. It 
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never attempts to revolutionize the constitution of the 
council^ because the majority at Westminster does not 
agree with the majority at Spring Gardens. 

It would not be a very great fiTagg firatinn to naj^that 
in thenast the only efEectiye government of the city of 
T^wlraFETrar cousIatfiA of .Tammsnj 'S^ Exeguti ve as ^ 
a Lower Souse> and the Legislature at Albany as an 
[^ppef'Chani.bSi;. These two bodies were not shadows. 
They were both governing realities. When Tammany 
did not control the State Legislature, Albany was the 
only hope of the despairing Republicans. How constant 
was the interference of the State Legislature may be 
inferred from the fact, vouched for by a return pre- 
sented to a State Commission on the Government of 
Cities, that in the ten years between 1880-9 no fewer 
than 399 different amending laws were passed at Albany 
affecting the charter of New York City. A State Leg- 
islature which passes nearly forty laws every year chang- 
ing or amending the city charter is a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

The demand for Home Bule for the city, often re- 
peated, does not seem to be supported in earnest by 
either party. Both admit the need for it. But neither 
seems willing to risk anything to obtain it. . The charter 
of th^.^OxfiatflX^HaX-Yor^ the Commis sion 

a££piiiteijft iSaeJajOOmiey jand^reporFuj^o the^pro- 
posed consolidation and unification of the goverrimeiit"of 
thereat urban area now knowii asTJreat^rTTewTork. 
'TEe suiDJecf TiacT long 'Wen iinder discussion, but wlien 
the charter came to be drafted many drew back. Mr. 
Croker asserted that if the citizens had been permitted 
to vote yea or nay upon the adoption it would never have 
come into force. The Referendum was not permitted, 
and the charter came into force this year without the 
preliminary of a popular mas9 vote* 
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General Traoy^ the Bepnblican candidate at the recent 
election, was president of the charter commission, with 
Mr. De Witt as chairman of the committee. Among 
the other 'members were Mr. Strong, the mayor of New 
York; Mr. Seth Low, the first czar-mayor of Brooklyn; 
Mr. Gilroy, Tammany comptroller of the city of New 
York, and several other influential men. They unani- 
mously agreed to recommend the charter as it stands at 
present, although Mr. Seth Low and Mayor Strong dis- 
sented from one or two of its provisions. 

The commisioners set to work in the belief that they 
were framing a constitution for a city which in the life- 
time of those now living would have 6,000,000 citizens. 
Mr. De Witt, the chairman of the committee, who tells 
us that '^his embattled energies labored at the charter 
for eight long consecrated months,'' contemplated with 
pride the result of his handiwork. Speaking of the 
charter, he declares: 

^'It is adequate to all the emergencies of the vast 
future. It is constructed not merely for the present, but 
for many centuries to come. It has in it all the virtues 
of existing charters and the vices of none. It will adapt 
itself to any extent of domain, and to any multiple of 
population. As well with a population of ten millions as 
with a population of three millions, it will give to each 
neighborhood the utmost care and attention, and to the 
imperial metropolis, as a whole, the utmost dignity and 
power. The form of government for Greater New York, 
it will be the model upon which Greater London will be 
constructed." ^ 

Without making quite such a lofty claim for the char- 
ter as this, there is no doubt that it is an important 
document, and one which will well repay a careful study. 
It is somewhat voluminous, filling with its annexes no 
less than one thousand pages. 
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It has, however, been made the subject of a very pains- 
taking and lacid analysis by Dr. Albert Shaw, whose 
'^Studies of Municipal Administration in the Old World 
and the New'' entitle him to speak with some authority 
on the matters dealt with by the charter. His analysis 
of the charter was published in the Atlantic Monthly for 
June, 1897, under the title of "The Municipal Pro- 
gramme of Greater New York.'* Mr. De Witt published 
his clear and concise idea of the Greater New York in 
Munsey^a Magazine, under the title of "Molding the 
Metropolis. *' The charter itself, with its 1,620 sections, 
has been published in popular form at ten cents by the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. The text of the charter, with 
the aid of Dr. Shaw's and Mr. De Witt's analyses, en- 
ables any one to form a tolerably clear idea as to what 
the charter does and what the charter means. 

Mr. Oroker repeatedly assured me, before the recent 
mayoral contest began, that the charter was a monstrosity 
and an absurdity, that the system of government which 
it established must inevitably break down, and that not 
even an archangel could make it work satisfactorily. 
Mr. Oroker can hardly be said to be an impartial judge, 
but his verdict is sufficiently in accord with that of Dr. 
Shaw to justify very grave misgivings as to the prospect 
before the second city of the world. 

During my stay in New York I was simply besieged by 
interviewers, begging me to tell them what I thought of 
the charter. I turned a deaf ear to their solicitations, pre- 
ferring to make a more careful study of the charter itself 
with the advantage of the analysis of Dr. Shaw. Even 
now I rather shrink from expressing an opinion, lest it 
should be misconstrued as implying any claim on my 
part to sit in judgment on those who are saddled with 
the responsibility of governing New York. But when 
doctors difierjr the people decide, and when local experts 
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are at hopeless variance as to the merits or demerits of 
the charter^ it may perhaps be permitted to a British 
onlooker^ even at a distance of 3^000 miles^ to put on 
record the way in which the charter strikes him. If 
this should not be denied me I may say at once that the 
charter seems to have written on its face thoroughgoing 
distrust of the people. The aspect of the charter is 
black with despair. It is far worse as an expression of 
democratic despair than the Brooklyn charter, for the 
Brooklyn charter at least trusted the czar-mayor, 
whereas the New York charter shrinks even from doing 
that. 

In explaining the provisions of the charter, I prefer 
to quote from Dr. Shaw's analysis. He says: 

**First comes the mayor, who is entitled the chief 
executive. He is to be elected for four years and is not 
eligible for an immediate re-election, and his salary is to 
be $15,000 a year. The business of city administration 
is divided into eighteen executive departments. These 
are the departments of finance, of law, of police, of water 
supply, of highways, of street-cleaning, of sewers, of 
puDlio buildings, lighting and supplies, of bridges, 
of parks, of building, of public charities, of correction, of 
fire, of docks and ferries, of taxes and assessments, 
of education, and of health." 

The members of all these boards, with one exception, 
are appointed by the mayor, not elected by the people. 
The one exception is the city comptroller, who is at the 
head of the Finance Department. He is elected at the 
same time as the mayor. The mayor also appoints all 
the members of the five school boards, which look after 
education in the five boroughs of Greater New York: 

"The system provided for in the new charter puts the 
executive government wholly into the hands of the eight- 
een departments, which are practically supreme in their 
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respective eighteen spheres, except as they are limited by 
two important groups, or boards— namely, the board of 
estimate and apportionment and the board of public im- 
provements. One discovers with some surjjrise that the 
ordinance-making power, which would nominally belong 
exclusively to the municipal assembly, is, in the Greater 
New York charter, conferred upon all the executive 
departments.'* 

Where then it will be asked, does the municipal as- 
sembly come in, for there is a municipal assembly which 
is divided into two chambers? To which the answer is 
that the municipal assembly is practically reduced to the 
function of a debating society, for, says Dr. Shaw: 

"The eighteen executive departments take away from 
the municipal assembly the larger part of the ordinance- 
making power; the board of public improvements in 
practice controls municipal plans and policies as regards 
the construction of works, and the board of estimate and 
apportionment intervenes to prepare the budget, both on 
the side of income and on that of disbursement.'' 

It is true that the budget must be voted by the munic- 
ipal assembly, which on that occasion sits as one body. 
But its control is practically nil. The real financial con- 
trol is vested in the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. Mr. F. V. Green, writing in Scribner^s for October, 
1896, points out that the framers of this board carefully 
avoided the principle of direct election. He says: 

"Probably in no other part of the globe, however auto- 
cratic its government, is such power of taxation and 
appropriation committed to so unrepresentative a body 
as in this foremost city of the land of liberty, whose gov- 
ernment originated in a protest against taxation without 
representation. And it is a still more curious anomaly 
that this system, which was established as one of the 
results of the overthrow of the Tweed rSgime, and has 
been in operation for twenty-three years, is the most sue* 
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cessf ul feature of the present form of city goyemment — 
the only one of which criticism is seldom heard/' 

After this non-elective board has approved of the esti- 
mates^ they are then sent down to the municipal as- 
sembly to be voted. Bnt^ says Dr. Shaw, the municipal 
assembly 

''must complete its action within a certain number of 
days. It may not add a penny to the estimates at any 
point whatsoever. It is permitted to throw out items or 
to make reductions^ but it must not offset these by vot- 
ing increased sums for any object. When it has com- 
Eleted its consideration the budget goes to the mayor for 
is final action. The mayor has authority to veto any 
amendments that the municipal assembly may have 
made. That is to say^ he may restore any amounts that 
have been subtracted.'' 

But, it will be said, the mayor's veto may be over- 
ridden. It may, but only if there is a majority of five- 
sixths of the municipal assembly against him. Such 
unanimity is practically unattainable. 

It would, indeed, seem as if the chief purpose of the 
municipal assembly was to give its members practical 
lessons in the working of simple sums of vulgar fractions. 
Again, to quote Dr. Shaw: 

**lTo man will ever become intimate enough with the 
provisions of this charter — no matter how many years he 
may sit in the municipal assembly — to know for a cer- 
tainty, without careful reference to the document by 
what kind of a majority a particular piece of business 
must be carried to have validity. Some actions in the 
municipal assembly may be taken by a majority of those 
present and voting, provided there is a quorum. Other 
things may be done by a simple majority of all those 
elected; still others require a two-thirds majority of all 
those elected, others a three-fourths majority, others a 
four-fifths majority, others a five-sixths majority, and 
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others absolute unanimity. I suspect that there may be 
still other percentages or proportions requisite for cer- 
tain actions; but the seven that I have mentioned have 
caught my attention^ as I have endeavored to run 
through the document/' 

In the report of the commission presenting the char- 
ter, the commissioners point out that the charter intro- 
duces, ^'in accordance with established American polity, 
a variety of checks and safeguards against the abuse of 
the powers conferred upon the municipal assembly.*' 
There is no doubt on that head. The distrust of the 
popular elected assembly appears at every turn. The 
popular assembly is emasculated from the very first mo- 
ment of its existence. It is carefully deprived of the 
right of initiative in matters of the first moment, and 
elaborate provisions are made for depriving it of the 
exercise of the authority which in England we should 
regard as absolutely indispensable. To begin with, the 
municipal assembly is forbidden to grant any franchise 
or right to use the public streets except upon the ap- 
proval of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
and then only for limited periods, with due provision for 
periodical re-valuations. The municipal assembly is 
not allowed to sanction any work involving the expen- 
diture of any large sum of money, or to create any debt, 
to dispose of any franchise, or to levy any tax, without 
the concurrence of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. Even then its decision is subject to the veto of 
the mayor. In cases of public improvements of great 
magnitude and cost, the municipal assembly cannot vote 
by a simple majority. Unless it can muster a majority 
of ;three-quarters of its whole membership it can do 
nothing. It is possible, therefore, for one quarter of the 
assembly, plus one, to paralyze that body at will. In fact, 
it is impossible adequately to explain the impotence of 
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the assembly which^ according to ordinary English ideas, 
ought to be the source, seat, and center of all powers. 
No doubt clauses exist conferring upon the assembly 
certain powers, but at the end of the clauses you will 
always find that they haye not to be exercised excepting 
on the initiative of some department which is not elec- 
tive, or with a concurrence of some board which is 
equally free from the taint of a popular elective origin. 

All that, however, is consistent enough with the 
Napoleonic conception of the true method of democratic 
government. Napoleon, with his ministers of state, 
never claimed to exercise such control over the Corps 
Ligislatif as the Mayor of Greater New York will exer- 
cise over his elective assembly. He is allowed a free 
hand to appoint his own executive, and he can pass his 
own budget, so long as he can find one-sixth plus one of 
the assembly to support him. The creation of the czar- 
mayor, however interesting as indicative of the rooted 
distrust of elective assemblies which is supreme at pres- 
ent in the American mind, is not the feature of the 
charter which reveals most deeply how far the distrust 
of popular government has gone in the United States. 
For, after giving the mayor supreme responsibility, and 
electing him for a term of four years, these astonishing 
charter-makers carefully provide that he shall only have 
a right to remove the commissioners whom he has been 
allowed to appoint during the first six months of his 
term of office. It is this limitation which shows how 
thoroughly the modem American distrusts his governing 
men. Faith in an elective council has perished utterly; 
but faith in a czar-mayor might have shown 
at least the survival of some faith in the elective 
principle. But the stipulation carefully made in the 
charter that the mayor's right to remove the heads of 
departments whom he has nominated shall cease six 
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months after his election is the most astounding illus- 
tration yet afforded of the deep-rooted distrust which 
the American of to-day has in all elected men. 

Ex-Mayor Grace, writing after much experience of the 
working of city governments, declared: 

"The absolute power of removal as well as of appoint- 
ment of all commissioners and heads of departments 
should be vested in the mayor, the power of removal to 
be subject to no check beyond that of filing the reasons 
for such removals — expressed in writing.'^ 

Mr, Seth Low, the first czar-mayor of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Strong, the mayor of the Reform Administration in 
New York, both declared in a supplementary report 
their conviction that the authority given to the mayor to 
make appointments without confirmation ought to carry 
with it, as a matter of course, the authority to make 
removals in the public interest without charges at any 
time. Their protests, however, were overruled. The 
majority dare not trust the mayor with such powers. 
The result is that "for three years and six months the 
government of the city of New York will be carried on 
by eighteen separate departments, not one of which is 
directly responsible or accountable to anybody. They 
do not derive authority directly from the people, and 
they certainly owe nothing to the municipal assembly. 
On the other hand, there is no power in the mayor to 
hold them accountable. '* Says Dr. Shaw: 

"It is bureaucracy pure and simple. I am not ready to 
assert it positively, but I am of the impression, from 
some knowledge of the subject, that the very shadowy 
municipal assemblies provided some years ago for St. 
Petersburg and Moscow had a greater legislative and 
financial authority than the new municipal assembly of 
the Greater New York ; and I am inclined to believe that 
neither in the administration of those Bussian cities 
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nor in the administration of the Bussian provincial 
goyernments will one find a bnreancratic system so com* 
plete and so indirect in its responsibilities to the public 
as the bureaucracy which the Greater New York charter 
creates.'' 

There is no necessity to go further. I have quoted 
enough to justify the title of "Despairing Democracy;'' 
for here we have a democracy in such depths of despair 
that it first emasculates its elective assembly^ and then 
hamstrings its GsBsar. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GOVERNMENT BY NEWSPAPEE. 

Twelve years ago I employed part of the leisure I 
enjoyed in the safe retreat of HoUoway Jail in writing an 
essay on ^'Government by Journalism. '* In that essay, 
which was published after my release in the Contempo- 
rary Review, and subsequently republished under the title 
**A Journalist on Journalism," I expounded a theory as 
to the natural and inevitable emergence of the journalist 
as the ultimate depository of power in modern democracy. 
One passage I may be permitted to quote, as it bears 
directly upon the subject of the present chapter: 

"The future of journalism depends almost entirely 
upon the journalist, and at present the outlook is not 
very hopeiul. The very conception of journalism as an 
instrument of government is foreign to the mind of 
most journalists. Yet if they could but think of it, the 
editorial pen is a scepter of power, compared with which 
the scepter of man^ a monarch is but a gilded lath. In 
a democratic age, in the midst of a population which is 
able to read, no position is comparable for permanent 
influence and far-reaching power to that of an editor who 
understands his vocation. In him are vested almost all 
the attributes of real sovereignty. He has almost exclu- 
sive rights of initiative; he retains a permanent right of 
direction; and, above all, he better than any man is able 
to generate that steam, known as public opinion, which 
is tne greatest force of politics. 

"To rule — the very idea begets derision from those 
whose one ide^ gf tb^ir high officQ is to grind out so 
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much copy, to be only paid for according to quantity, 
like sausages or rope-yarn. Bunyan's man with the 
muck-rake has many a prototype on the press. To dress 
contemporary controversy day by day in the jacket of 

Earty, to serve up with fresh sauce of current events the 
ackneyed commonplaces of politics — ^that in their eyes 
is journalism; but to rule! Yet an editor is the 
uncrowned king of an educated democracy. The range 
of his power is limited only by the extent of his 
knowledge, the quality rather than the quantity of his 
circulation, and the faculty and force which he can 
bring to the work of government. 

"An extraordinary idea seems to prevail with the 
eunuchs of the craft that leadership, guidance, govern- 
ance are alien to the calling of a journalist. Those con- 
ceptions of what is a journalist's duty, if indeed they 
recognize that imperious word as having any bearing 
upon their profession, is hid in mystery. If it may be 
inferred from their practice, their ideal is to grind out a 
column of more or less well-balanced sentences, capable 
of grammatical construction, conflicting with no social 
conventionality or party prejudice, which fills so much 
space in the paper, and then utterly, swiftly, and forever 
vanishes from mortal mind. How can- they help to make 
up other people's minds when they have never made up 
their own* 

"Even as it now is, with all its disabilities and all its 
limitations, the press is almost the most effective instru- 
ment for discharging many of the functions of govern- 
ment now left us. It has been, as Mr. Gladstone 
remarked, and still is, the most potent engine for the 
reform of abuses tliat we possess, and it has succeeded to 
many of the functions formerly monopolized by the 
House of Commons. But all that it has been is but a 
shadow going before of the substance which it may yet 
possess, when all our people have learned to read, and 
the press is directed by men with the instinct and capac- 
ity of government." 

Now it so happened by a curious coincidence that just 
about the time I was penning these sentences in happy 
Holloway, a youth fresh from Hwvard, the bw to one of 
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the greatest fortunes in the United States^ was deciding 
to devote his life to the journalistic profession. Mr. W. 
B. Hearst was the son of Senator Hearst^ one of the 
lucky handful of men who came out from the develop- 
ment of the silver mines of the far West with many 
solid millions of sterling gold in his possession. As heir 
to the Hearst millions^ nothing would have been more in 
accordance with the ways of the millionaire class than 
for the young graduate to have given himself up to a life 
of self-indulgent ease. Young Hearst, however, had no 
inclination for sloth. Journalism attracted him, and he 
set himself to learn the business of the craft. Money, of 
course, was available to secure him ample opportunity to 
indulge his whim, and before long he began to try his 
prentice hand as editor and proprietor of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. He soon proved that he possessed the 
editorial instinct as well as the capitalist's purse, and the 
Examiner began to be heard of far beyond the Pacific 
coast as one of the smartest specimens of American 
journalism. 

But the Pacific coast is a long way off. To reign in 
San Francisco is less than to serve in New York, and Mr. 
Hearst soon began to turn a longing eye to the Eastern 
capital. The same loadstone that drew Mr. Pulitzer 
from St. Louis to make the New York World the latest 
and greatest of American newspapers compelled Mr. 
Hearst to come to the same city to found a newspaper 
which would be even later and greater than the World. 
It was with Mr. Hearst as it was with Themistocles when 
the laurels of Miltiades would not allow him to sleep. 
The laurels of Mr. Pulitzer were equally productive of 
insomnia in the Examiner office. At last, when Senator 
Hearst died, and the young editor of thirty found him- 
self in indisputed control of a million or two — pounds, 
»ot dollars— with a reversionary right on tbQ d^ftth gf his 
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mother to seyeral millions more^ he was in a position to 
realize his ambition. Grossing the continent he pur- 
chased the New York Morning Journal from Mr, Pulit- 
zer's brother Albert, and began the siege of New York. 
The World was then in the height of its prosperity. In 
ten years it had built up a circulation without a rival 
in the western hemisphere. The Paris Petit Journal 
alone distanced the World in Europe. The great gilded 
dome of the World oflBce, which every night, radiant 
with electric light, sits as a crown of flame upon the 
city's brow, did not rise more conspicuously above the 
other buildings in its vicinity than the World towered 
aloft above its contemporaries. When Mr. Hearst sat 
down in New York he had one ambition, and — so far as 
he allowed any one to see his secret thoughts — one ambi- 
tion only. He would publish a newspaper which would 
beat the World, 

He began operations by annexing the pick of the staff 
of the World. Journalists in the United States sit by no 
means so tightly in their chairs as they do in this coun- 
try. The Americans are a restless race. Whether it is 
that the nomad redskin left a migratory contagion in the 
air, or whether the force of gravitation has been suspended 
on their behalf, or whatever else the cause may be, the 
fact is indisputable. Whether in politics, in the press, or 
elsewhere, they shift about with a readiness that seems 
strangely unnatural to the more stolid Englishman, who 
is apt to root himself like his native oak. Hence it was 
possible for Mr. Hearst to begin his campaign in New 
York by taking away from Mr. Pulitzer several of the 
brightest and brainiest members of his staff. They left 
the World to form the staff of the Journdly with regrets, 
no doubt, but without hesitation. For the terms of Mr. 
Hearst were better than those of Mr. Pulitzer, and they 
went. Mr, Pulitzer, alarmed by the secession, inducecl 
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some of them to return by the offer of still better terms 
than Mr. Hearst^ but the young man with the inherited 
millions outbid the older journalist who had made his 
own pile, and the Journal started with the cream of the 
World^s staff. If there be something of Dugald Dalgetty 
about this sudden transfer of allegiance in English eyes, 
it was entirely in accordance with the habits and customs 
of American journalism. A change in proprietors or in 
editors will be followed by a firing out of all the staff, 
the members of which no more lament over their fate 
than gypsies deplore the fall of their tent-poles. 

To tha men recruited from the Journal, Mr. Hearst 
added some of the best of his Californian staff, and as he 
paid the highest salaries going, he had the pick of the 
press men of the continent. He picked as a rule wisely 
and well. But his first choice and the most valuable 
member of his staff was himself. No one did more to 
give the newspaper character and success than the young 
millionaire, who was to be seen in his shirt-sleeves 
through the hottest nights in the sultry summer toiling 
away at proofs and forms until the early hours when he 
saw his paper to press. Members of his staff who were 
worked like niggers could not complain when they saw 
their chief working harder than any of his salaried 
employees. '*A millionaire,*' they said, **in his shirt- 
sleeves! He could not work harder if he were working 
on space for his daily bread!" 

After having formed his staff, Mr. Hearst launched 
his paper, publishing it at a cent. The New York 
Herald is published at three cents. The World was pub- 
lished at two cents. Mr. Hearst boldly reduced the price 
to one cent, and published morning after morning an 
eight and a twelve page paper at a price below the cost 
of production. Mr. Pulitzer, recognizing that at last 
be h»d found a real rival, reduced the price of the WqtU 
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to a cent* From that day to this the two rivals have 
wrestled together without ceasing. They both publish 
morning and afternoon and Sunday editions. They both 
are profusely illustrated. They both cater directly and 
avowedly for the million, and the million responds. 
The weaker of the old-fashioned papers went down be- 
neath the feet of the contending giants as the forests went 
down under the trampling of St. Tammany and the 
devil. But the circulation of the Jour?ial went up 
steadily, until in two years Mr. Hearst had a Sunday 
circulation of 400,000 at five cents, while the average 
daily sales of the morning and evening Journals reached 
350,000. The circulation of the World was not seri- 
ously impaired. The Journal grew not at the expense 
of its rival so much as ab the expense of the other papers 
which were less up-to-date. 

Of course this result was not achieved without pro- 
digious expenditure. Never before were such salaries paid 
on any newspaper. The secrets of the counting-house 
are not revealed to the outside world, but Mr. Hearst is 
said to have half a dozen editors and artists, each of 
whom 'draws the salary of a cabinet minister. Money 
flowed like water. Nothing was too much to pay for a 
first-class, exclusive piece of intelligence. Journalists of 
the old school stood aghast at the Jovrnars prices. 
And what made the expenditure appear still more out- 
rageous, for a long time there were practically no re- 
ceipts. Advertisers, even in the United States, are a 
conservative race. A newspaper appealed in vain for 
their support. They would come in, but only at low 
prices. Mr, Hearst said they might stay out; they must 
come in at his prices or not at all. They took him at 
his word and stayed out — for a time. The direct cash 
lost on the first year's editing of the Journal could 
hardly be less than $1,000,000, if, indeed, it did UQt large- 
ly exceed that sum. 
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People began to wonder what Mr. Hearst was after. 
He coald not be after the dollar. He was not known to 
have any distinctive political aspirations. He was 
spoken of sometimes as the Socialist millionaire^ but he 
never professed any belief in Socialism as a dogma of his 
creed. Was it only to beat the World? Who could say? 
The Journal plunged heavily and got hit badly by its 
advocacy of Bryanism and free silver, but Mr. Hearst 
was no fanatic of silver. He was not a fanatic at all. 
He was a man as modest in private life as his paper was 
blatant in print. His editorials were searched in vain to 
discover any consistent or inconsistent creed. The 
Journal was like Broadway in print — Broadway at high 
noon, with cars swinging backward and forward along the 
tracks, and the myriad multitudes streaming this way 
and that, life everywhere, but one common governing 
purpose or direction nowhere. 

But after a time there was gradually evolved from this 
feverish chaos of sensationalism some trace of a great 
conception. Mr. Croker, who, although not glib of 
tongue, is shrewd of wit and keen of eye, discerned its 
drift, and set himself to ridicule and belittle **govern- 
ment by newspaper.'^ Then the Journal itself, taking 
heart of grace from a series of successes, boldly printed 
at the head of its editorial columns: 

THE '^JOURNAL'S'' MOTTO: 
"While Otheks Talk, the 'Journal' Acts. 

This appeared immediately after the announcement of 
the release of the fair heroine Evangelina Oisneros 
from her Cuban jail by the enterprise of a Journal re- 
porter. It was followed by an editorial entitled "The 
Journalism that Does Things.^' This article expresses 
90 swQomotly the aims and objects of a paper which has 
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played so conspicuous a part in the recent history of 
New York that I have no hesitation in quoting, it here: 

**The instant recognition accorded throughout the 
world, outside of Weyler's palace and the offices of most 
New York newspapers, to the work of the heroes who, 
in the service of the Journal and of humanity rescued 
Evangelina Cisneros from the prison of the Eecojidas is 
broader and deeper than a mere compliment to a single 
newspaper. It is epochal. It signifies that by a su- 
preme achievement the journalism of action, which is 
called by its detractors the^new journalism,' and proudly 
accepts the title, has broken down the barriers of prej- 
udice and vindicated its animating principle. 

**Action — that is the distinguishing mark of the new 
journalism. It represents the final stage in the evolu- 
tion of the modern newspaper of a century ago — the 
*new journals' of their day told the news, and soipe of 
them made great efforts to get it first. The new journal 
of to-day prints the news too, but it does more. It does 
not wait for things to turn up. It turns them up. 

"It has taken some time for the understanding and 
appreciation of these novel methods to become general, 
but from the very first the Journal has found an im- 
mense constituency eager to welcome them. It has pro- 
vided for this sympathetic body of readers a continuous 
succession of notable deeds. We may recall a few 
examples. 

"The Journal has always been an energetic ally of the 
Cuban patriots. It has rendered them a variety of im- 
portant services, of which the rescue of Miss Cisneros is 
merely the latest. Another of a similar, though less 
dramatic sort, was its action in forcing the Spanish 
authorities to issue passports to the widow and children 
of Dr. Eicardo Ruiz, the American dentist who was 
murdered by his jailers in Havana. 

"When the Casper Whitney put to sea with water 
oozing in through every joint, tne Journal secured an 
investigation which resulted in the removal of Captain 
Fairchild, of the inspection service. 

"The Journal proved by experiments with chartered 
vessels off Sandy flpok that the ordinary flags of the in^* 
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ternational signal code could be easily read at night from 
a great distance under flashlight illumination. This 
discovery, whose value in saving life and property at sea 
is incalculable, it dedicated freely to the maritime world. 

**From the beginning the Jotirnal has taken a prac- 
tical as well as a theoretical interest in the relief of 
suffering and the elevation of the classes that have lacked 
a fair chance in life. Last winter it undertook to miti- 
gate the awful distress that prevailed so widely at that 
time by opening a depot in Grand Street, at which hot 
food was distributed daily to those in need. Thousands 
of starving people were relieved by this enterprise. On 
another occasion, when a fire in East Thirty-fifth Street 
rendered many families homeless, the Journal invited 
them all to a Christmas dinner, and then, with the co- 
operation of its readers, established them in newly 
furnished homes. But the greatest work of the Journal 
in the direction of the improvement of social conditions 
has been the establishment and maintenance of the 
Journal Junior Eepublic, which has saved about two 
hundred boys from the slums, and turned them into good 
citizens, and which contains the promise of unlimited 
future development and expansion. 

''Last winter, when the aldermen had undertaken to 
grant a perpetual franchise for the use of the streets to a 
light, fuel and power company, the Journal served in- 
junctions upon the board and prevented the outrage. 
At the same time it fought at Albany for dollar gas with 
such success that even Mr. Piatt's Legislature was com- 
pelled to yield to public opinion to the extent of passing 
a bill providing for a general reduction. The practice of 
invoking the law against unfaithful public servants has 
been repeated recently with signal success in the case of 
Commissioner of Public Works Collis and his pet con- 
tractors, who have been compelled to raise the siege of 
Fifth Avenue. 

"When the East River murder seemed an insoluble 
mystery to the police, the Journal organized a detective 
force of its own, and in two or three days identified the 
victim, Guldensuppe, and his assassins. And when the 
Long Island Railroad attempted to excuse its wholesale 
manslaughter at Valley Stream by alleging that an 
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engine could be seen for a distance of one thousand five 
hundred feet, the Journal took a counterpart of the 
wrecked tally-ho outfit to the scene, and proved by 
actual measurement that the driver could not have seen 
the approaching train until his leaders were on the 
track, with the engine eighty-four feet away. 

"These are a few of the public services by which the 
Journal has illustrated its theory that a newspaper^s 
duty is not confined to exhortation, but that when things 
are going wrons it should itself set them right if pos- 
sible. The brilliant exemplication of this theory in the 
rescue of Miss Gisneros has finally commended it to the 
approval of almost the entire reading world. *' 

These things, all of them, or almost all, are good. 
Some of them are very good. But all of them together 
do not prove that in Mr. Hearst we have the man of 
whom Mr. Lowell spoke when he said: 

"Methinks the editor who should understand his call- 
ing and be equal thereto would truly deserve that title 
of itoifivv Xador, which Homer bestows upon princes. He 
would DC the Moses of our nineteenth century . • . 
the captain of our Exodus into the Canaan of a truer 
social order. 

Still Mr. Hearst is far and away the most promising 
journalist whom I have yet come across. He has educa- 
tion, youth, energy, aptitude, wealth, and that instinc- 
tive journalistic sense which is akin to genius. If in 
addition to these great qualifications he were to realize 
the possibilities of his vocation, and to become inspired 
by a supreme enthusiasm — say to redeem New York, and 
make the second city in the world in size the first city of 
the world as a place of human habitation — there is no 
knowing what incalculable good might lie within his 
grasp. Certainly no man in all New York has such a 
chance of combining all the elements that make for 



righteousness and progress in the city as the young Cali- 
fornian millionaire-editor who founded the Journal. 

There is, however, no greater delusion than to imagine 
that a newspaper in America has any influence merely 
because it is a newspaper. The habit of running news- 
papers as if they were mere commercial dividend-earning 
undertakings has so largely discounted the influence of 
the press as to lead many shrewd observers to declare 
that they would just as soon have the newspapers against 
them as in their favor. Carter Harrison had every news- 
paper in Chicago against him — but his own — and he was 
elected to the mayoralty by an overwhelming majority. 
Mr. Croker declared over and over again that if he had 
stood for the mayoralty of New York he would wish for 
nothing better than that every newspaper in the city 
should be against him> in which case he regarded his 
success as a certainty. Tammany at one time corrupted 
the newspapers. At another time it bullied them. 
Now it disregards them. **Mere newspaper talk**— 
nothing can be more contemptuous than that. 

If New York is to be raised to the position of being 
the ideal city of the new world it will not have to be by 
mere newspaper talk, but by the man behind the news- 
paper who can make his newspaper the organizing, vivify- 
ing, rallying center for all the best forces and influences 
of the city. If Mr. Hearst has soul enough and heart 
enough he may do it. I do not know any one else who 
has got his chance. 
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OHAPTEE V. 

WHY NOT TBT TBB INQUISITION? 

"Never prescribe until you are called in/' is an 
excellent maxim, which like that other more pithy saying, 
"Mind your own bnsiness," has one somewhat serious 
drawback. If construed literally and obeyed in spirit as 
well as in letter, they would speedily extinguish jour- 
nalism. For the chief business of the journalist is to 
look after other people's business — to chronicle it in 
the first place, to comment upon it in the second. It is 
the privilege of the profession. 

There is no cause for resenting the innocent liberty of 
criticism and suggestion which is exercised by the press. 
It can only too easily be ignored; nor has the journalist 
any means beyond the opportunity of representation and 
of persuasion for giving eflecfc to his proposals. He has 
no authority except that which belongs to every man 
who sees things as they are, and the authority pertains 
to his ability to make others see them with his eyes 
rather than to his personal position. Hence those who 
object to the "damned impudence of the newspaper 
man'' have only to shut their eyes and close their ears, 
to remove themselves effectively from the area of his 
jurisdiction. 

The journalist who in the course of his public duty 
ventures to pry into "the secrets of the prison-house" is 
always met by its keepers with an outcry of indignation 
and resentment. "Why are you poking your nose in 
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our affairs?*' they cry in aggrieved chorus; "you stay at 
home and attend to your own business!** How often 
have we not heard that plausible demand put forward by 
the thieves and scoundrels and oppressors of the world, 
when first the adventurous newspaper man ventures to 
e^tpose their misdeeds and suggest ways and means for 
curtailing their evil power. Tammany bosses have 
often angrily denounced the meddling of the newspapers 
in their pickings and stealings. Kor is it only journalists 
who are met by this protest. We have seen how Police 
Commissioner McClave was distressed at the wickedness 
of the hayseed senators up at Albany who sent the 
Lexow Committee to trouble the "honest men** of the 
Police Department. The evildoer who is waxing fat 
upon his misdeeds always objects to any one inter- 
fering with his plunder. And as the accusation of 
oflScious meddling in "what is no concern of yours** is 
the first brick that lies handy for hurling at the head 
of the intruder, it is thrown accordingly. 

The diflSculty is immeasurably increased when the 
journalist is commenting on the affairs of another city or 
country than his own. For then the crooks can invoke 
the sentiment of offended patriotism, and shelter their 
pickings and stealings behind the sacred folds of the 
national flag. When I was in Chicago five years ago I 
was seriously told by a distinguished American author 
that it was insufferable impertinence on my part to pub- 
lish any opinion on current American affairs until I 
foreswore allegiance to the Queen and naturalized myself 
as an American citizen! I venture humbly and with 
all deference to suggest that if a cat may look at a king, 
it may be permitted to an English-speaking journalist 
to describe what he sees and to say what he thinks 
even concerning the affairs of those other English- 
speaking communities which prefer the Stars and Stripea 
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to the Union Jack. This curious recrudescence of per- 
verted nationalism, which would deny the right of com- 
ment on American affairs to every one not born or 
naturalized in the American Bepublic, is after all noth- 
ing more than a partial reversion to the savage's jealousy 
of the stranger who was not a member of the tribe. Let 
us be thankful that the reversion is not complete, other- 
wise I should have cause for thankfulness that I escaped 
with my life. 

We may, however, brush on one side these absurdities 
born of the morbid sensitiveness of the half-grown, who 
are always suspecting that every word of criticism con- 
ceals an assumption of superiority, and a denial of the 
rights which the full-grown regard as too self-evident to be 
questioned. Bational adults do not in these days require 
a certificate of origin before listening to the ideas of 
those who are interested in their affairs. The stranger, 
no doubt, will often make mistakes, which any tyro to 
the manner born would have avoided. He is like a 
Frenchman attempting to make a speech in English. 
But, despite his blunders in details, he looks at things 
from a different standpoint, he brings to their considera- 
tion the experience gained in other communities, and 
although he may make himself a fool now and then— • 
which Lowell reminded us is one of the inalienable 
rights of man — he will often strike out new ideas 
which even by their very absurdity may bear good fruit 
by rousing attention and provoking discussion. 

At the close of this cursory survey of one of the grav- 
est problems which can occupy the attention of man- 
kind, the reader may fairly expect me to say whether I 
see any way out. Must we despair of dfmocracy^.tlxfiXV 
after all^.and abandon all hape of gave;i;ilug j;reat cities 
^ the time-honored machinery^oJ elecj;iye,?i^enibliefi? 
Is the dictator indiapensable fox the salvati^nusil tho Bid* 
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public? j!Uui4t W6 twmttrt'-get^ritmg^wkluuit.his author- 
ily, dare we not trust him to remoye his ministers after 
the first eighth of his term of office? 

iTto'these questions I venture to suggest any replies, I 
hope that I may not be accused of attempting arrogantly 
to dogmatize upon the solution of local problems the con- 
ditions of which it has been obviously impossible for me 
to master at first hand. Neither can I pretend to be free 
from bias or partiality. If my critics complain that my 
suggestions are based upon my inherited ingrained prej- 
udices, strengthened by a professional instinct, rather 
than upon a scientific and judicial examination of all the 
facts, I make no demur. For in dealing with all these 
complex questions it is extremely difficult to eliminate 
the habit of mind that may be said to date back to the 
cradle and beyond the cradle. 

Hence, for instance, if I scout the notion that there is 
any reason for despairing of democracy, even in New 
York City, this adoption of the watchword of **Never 
Despair!** is due primarily to two antecedent convictions, 
neither of which has anything to do with the local cir- 
cumstances of New York. One is a fundamental faith 
in the providential government of the universe, the 
other a belief that in the evolution of human society 
democracy has arrived, and has come to stay. ^^Time 
brings not back the mastodon," neither despite the 
present reversion to the tyrant of the old Greek city, in 
the shape of the czar-mayor, do I think that the great 
stream of progress is about to change its channel. We 
seem to be witnessing a temporary backwash. I cannot 
believe that the American democracy is permanently for- 
saking what Jefferson proclaimed as the fundamental 
principle of democratic institutions. Jefferson's familiar 
and weighty words— **As Cato concluded every speech 
with the words, Delenda est Carthago, so do I every 
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opinion with the injunction, ^Divide the counties into 
wards' '* — embody advice that is so much in accord 
with all the traditions of the English-speaking race that 
I may be pardoned for believing that it expresses the 
sound principle of local self-government rather than the 
new-fangled innovation of the vesting of all power in a 
dictator elected by a mass vote of such a huge unit as a 
city of three millions. 

I hope by thus frankly admitting the existence of the 
prejudice, from which my suggestion springs, I may be 
freed from the imputation of claiming any value for the 
proposal. But the first duty of every observer or com- 
mentator on the affairs of other men is to endeavor to 
put himself in their place, and then ask himself what he 
would do in their circumstances. If I were to do this, 
my answer would be simple: 1 should endeavor as speedily 
as it could be done with safety to regain the ancient 
ways, 'and return to fundamental principles by dividing it 
into wards, and making the elected representatives of 
these wards the governing authority of the city. Until 
the common council, composed of representatives each 
directly elected by ward or district, and held personally 
responsible by the citizens in that ward for the efficient 
and honest discharge of his municipal duties, is restored 
to its natural position as the source and seat and center of 
civic authority, it seems to me that we shall continue 
wandering in the wilderness. The elective assembly is 
the mainspring of the machine, and although you may 
turn the pointers round with the watchkey of a czar- 
mayor, the watch will never keep right time till the 
mainspring is in order. 

This, however, may only be an English prejudice. 
However frankly I may express my fear that the czar- 
mayor will not prove a permanent source of security to 
the law-abiding, honest citizens, no one will be better 
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pleased if my forebodings should be falsified by the 
event. For good or for ill the great experiment is to be 
tried^ and the whole human race is interested in its 
success. 

I come to safer ground when I say that, whether the 
center of authority be the czar-mayor or the common coun- 
cil, there is no security for the good government of the 
city except the public spirit and loyal co-operation of all 
good citizens. I know nothing more admirable than 
many of the recent efforts made by the Citizens' Union 
and the Patriotic League to arouse an intelligent interest 
in the community at large. The campaign of education 
which has been going on for these last three years is a 
much more solid security for good government than any 
tinkering of the civic administrative machine. What is 
needed is, that the admirable work done in certain dis- 
tricts should be universalized and made equally effective 
in all quarters of Greater New York. The need for mak- 
ing general or universal the best work done in certain 
localities points to the need of some central body, like 
the Civic Federation or Citizens' Union, or Civic Center, 
which would cover the same area as the civic administra- 
tion, and within which it would seek to secure for all 
voluntary effort the same system and regularity and uni- 
versality that is attained in the municipal service. Such 
a Civic Center or nucleus for the co-operation of all 
societies and agencies, social, moral, intellectual, and 
religious, would stand to the civic authorities much as 
the spiritual power stands to the State. A federation so 
constituted would be the Civic Church of the city; and 
the State without the Church is the body without the 
soul. 

These are broad general propositions, which seem to 
me to lie at the root of the whole matter. But I would 
not like to close this chapter without making one sug« 
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gestion which^ although it will be scouted at first and 
treated with ridicule and contempt^ may nevertheless^ 
it seems to me, contain within it the germ of an institu- 
tion which may be an invaluable remedy for many of the 
more flagrant evils which aflBict the body politic. The 
creation of the czar-mayor shows that the American citi- 
zen is not hidebound by prejudice. In presence of the 
hideous abuses glanced at in the former chapters he has 
sacrificed his ancient prejudices against the despotism of 
the one-man power, and re-established the Greek tyrant 
as the autocrat of the American city. What I wish with 
all deference ta suggest, is that having enthroned the 
Tyrannus, they should hasten to establish the Inquisi- 
tion. 

The proposition is made in all seriousness. As a palli- 
ative and corrective for the existing evils I see no sug- 
gested solution that holds out more promise. 

I need not, I hope, explain that I do not suggest the 
resurrection of the old dread ecclesiastical tribunal, with 
its familiars and its auto-da-fe. Neither do I suggest that 
heretics should be burned alive in Madison Square. 

What I am after is much more serious business, and it 
was to me as the offspring of two facts, both unmistak- 
ably conspicuous m the contemporary history of New 
York. One is the emer^nce of a gre at journalistic am * 
bition not merely to chronicle "but Wdo^.JSifi^ 
"the record of the Lexow Committ^ef The success of the 
latter in its work of investigation, together with the 
existence of the new ideal of journalistic duty, seem to 
ipggest^that the b^st imnxediate remedy for themalady 
of the body politic would be the estabfisEm^T^aA]^" 
manent footing of a Tribunal of Investigation an d In- 
quisition, armed with all necessary powers, to A^niinistS?' 
oaths, to compel the attendance of witnesaQfi#Jj).QQflBUait 
for Qontempt, and to punish . summarily fpr^perjury. 
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And I would further venture to suggest that in the jour- 
nalism that does things there is here a field even more 
legitimate for the enterprise of the new journalists than 
breaking into a Spanish prison or dredging the river for 
the head of a murdered man. 

To put it briefly, I would respectfully ask those who 
are in despair over the corruption that eats like a canker 
into the hearts of American cities, why not give statu- 
tory authority to American journalists to erect, maintain 
and carry on a Lexow Committee en permanence, with 
extended powers for the purpose of discovering and 
handing over for punishment all those who are preying 
upon the public. 

There is no remedy like the light of day. These evils 
exist in the midst of our communities because they can 
be done in secret. The crook in ofiBce relies upon the 
cloak of darkness. Tear away that cloak, proclaim the 
things done in secret upon the housetop, and the crook 
will walk in the straight path. The enterprise of the 
American newspaper is great. But although it can dis- 
cover Livingstone and rescue Miss Gisneros, it cannot 
locate the boodler and prove who it is that levies black- 
mail. 

It may be objected that to institute such a tribunal 
might be to create a frightful engine of tryanny, and 
that the remedy might be worse than thew disease. The 
experience of the Star Chamber is not exactly reassuring. 

But to this there are several answers. In the first 
place, beyond arming the proposed Inquisitors with ade- 
quate powers to enforce attendance by subpoena, to pun- 
ish contempt of court, and to inflict summary punish- 
ment for perjury, it would not be vested with any power 
of passing sentence. Having ascertained the facts, it 
would hand over the guilty person to the ordinary civil 
or criminal tribunals^ binding over all witnesses to appear 
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when the oase oame on for trial, its function would be 
one of investigation for the purpose of providing a case 
for the ordinary tribunals, so that there would be no inter- 
ference with the safeguards provided by the law and the 
constitution for the liberty of the subject and the im- 
partial administration of justice. 

Secondly, the proceedings of the Inquisition would be 
from the first conducted under the full glare of publicity. 
Even if it might be held within its power to hold a 
secret session, no action could be taken at such session 
until it had been confirmed in the light of day. Both at 
the inception and at the close of a case the Inquisition 
would be a public tribunal liable to public criticism and 
amenable to public opinion. Its chief duty would be the 
obtaining of material in the shape of authentic informa- 
tion capable of being proved in court, for the information 
of the public. It would therefore be unreasonable to 
fear that such a court, whose raison d'Stre is to bring evil 
out of the darkness into light, could be capable of the 
abuses which sprang up in the Star Chamber of the In- 
quisition, where secrecy made power irresponsible. 

If it be admitted that such a tribunal might with 
advantage be created, the question would then arise how 
it should be constituted. The paralysis of faith in the 
integrity of the elected man, which prevails among so 
many American citizens, would seem to preclude any 
hope of securing a competent and inflexible Inquisitor- 
general by an appeal to the popular election — direct or 
indirect. If, however, the 'journalism that acts is to be 
allowed to follow the natural path of evolution, it might 
perhaps be recognized as a power in the State, to whose 
initiative might be left by statute the task of appointing 
the Inquisitor and of bringing cases before the Inquisi- 
tion, If the choice of Inquisitor-general were left to the 
journalists, each of whom is an inquisitor himself in his 
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own way, we should at least have a small expert constit- 
uency, each member of which would have a direct inter- 
est in making a good selection. If the duty of bringing 
cases before the court were invested in the first instance 
to the journalists, the door would be closed against the 
irresponsible calumnies of the miscellaneous scandal- 
mongers, for no one could in that case set the tribunal in 
motion except the newspaper, which would lose in pres- 
tige and in autharity should it bring forward a case that 
proved baseless on investigation. 

I am well aware that the suggestion will be ridiculed, 
and by no one so much as the journalist, in whom the 
consciousness of his responsibility has not yet been 
evolved. But if the journalism that acts would do its 
share in the cleansing of the Augean stable of municipal 
corruption, it would hardly find a more legitimate field 
for development than in providing a simple but effective 
tribunal for the purpose of dragging out of the darkness 
and secrecy in which they flourish those evils which can 
never be dealt with while they are accurately located, 
and brought within the range of public opinion by the 
searchlight of the Inquisition. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIBST MAYOB OF GBBATEB NEW YOBK. 

The election of Mr. Van Wyck, the Tammany candi- 
date, as the first Mayor of Greater New York, which has 
taken place as these pages were passing through the 
press, is a curious and suggestive comment upon 
*'Satan^s Invisible World Displayed." 

**Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him alone,*^ has 
been the reflection of many a reformer on hearing of the 
immense majority by which the second city in the world 
elected to place itself under the governance of the elect 
of Tammany Hall. But the worst of such an attitude is 
that Ephraim does not leave other people alone, for in 
his worship of the false gods he brings down disasters 
upon other heads than his own. The welfare and good 
government of the first city in the United States can 
never be a matter of indifference to the rest of the world. 
' Tammany Hall seated its candidate by a majority of 
votes suflBciently decisive. But although Mr. Van Wyck 
was 85,000 votes ahead of his nearest competitor, he did 
i not poll a majority of the citizens. If the principle of a 
second ballot, which is established on the continent of 
Europe, had been the law in New York, the issue would 
have had to be fought out again in a single-handed fight 
between Mr. Van Wyck and Mr. Seth Low. In default 
of such a provision all that can be said is that at the first 
election of Greater New York Tammany polled 235,000, 
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and the three anti-Tammany candidates 272^000 votes^ a 
majarity of 37,000 against Tammany. 

If Tammany be as black as it is painted, the worst 
thing about the election is not the return of Mr. Van 
Wyck, but the divisions of his opponents. That Tam- 
many should be beloved of his own progeny is nothing. 
What is serious is that those children of light who see 
the evil of Tammany rule should treat it as a matter of 
trivial importance compared with the passions and 
prejudices of personalities and parties. If good men do 
not combine when bad men conspire, the influence is very 
obvious. Either the conspiracy of the bad men is not 
very bad or the good men hardly deserve their name. 

The familiar saying of Burke that he refused to draw 
an indictment against a whole nation may be applied to 
great cities as well as to nations. What is clear enougS^ 
is that Tammany in the past has discredited democracy. | 
It has done so in the most conspicuous and unmistakable 1 1 
fashion. / 1 

Under Tweed it became a synonym for thieving.* ] 
Under Oroker the Lexow Beport proves that its govern^ ' 
ment had become an organized system of blackmaii^ /• ; 

What is it to be under Mr. Van Wyck? That is the^ 
question which it is for Tammany to decide. 

Mr. Groker professed admirable sentiments as to his 
resolution to make New York the ideal city of the world. 
Nothing could have been more worthy of the man to 
whom the citizens have intrusted their destiny. We 
should, however, have had more right to face the future 
with confidence had Mr. Oroker's contemplation of the 
past — and such a past — not been quite so complacent. 

Nevertheless it is a good rule that which Cardinal 
Manning laid down for dealing with those who protest 
that they have been cruelly misjudged by their oontem- 
poraries* ^'When a man tells me that he is m honest 
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man/^ said the great cardinal, "I never enter into a con- 
troversy with him as to the facts. The past has passed. 
And although I may have in my hands conclusive proof 
of his guilt, I never refer to the subject. I always say, 
*My friend, you say that you are an honest man. I am 
delighted to hear it. We will not discuss the past. We 
might be unable to agree on that matter. But the future 
is before us. Act as an honest man from henceforth and 
I shall treat you as an honest man.' '^ 

The cardinal's rule may be invoked in favor of extend- 
ing the same act of oblivion to Tammany and its chief. 
But the record of past misrule placed on record by the 
Eeport of the Lexow Committee cannot be effaced from 
the page of history. It is a useful and timely service to 
Tammany itself to popularize the findings of that com- 
mittee, if only to remind the men who are now sum- 
moned to make New York the ideal city of the world of 
the hole from which they were digged. A vivid remem- 
brance of the horrible pit and the miry clay has ever 
been regarded as salutary part of the equipment for pil- 
grims bound to the Celestial City. 

Nothing is more likely to help Mr. Croker and his 
men to try to obey the apostolic maxim to forget the 
things that are behind, in order to press forward to 
those which are before, than the knowledge ever present 
to their minds that every one can give chapter and verse 
in support of their belief that New York under Tam- 
many rule was " Satan's Invisible World.^* 

On that point there is no longer any room for differ- 
ence of opinion. To question it is to justify disbelief in 
the honesty of the skeptic or the sincerity of his profes- 
sions as a reformer. But we may well be content to let 
the dead past bury its dead, if rising upon the wreck and 
ruin of these evil days Tammany should now attain to 
nobler things. There is at least one great historical 
precedent justifying a hope that this may be so. 
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When Madcap Hal succeeded to the English throne, 
there was the same jubilant exultation among Falstaff, 
Bardolph, and all the roystering crew when Pistol rushed 
helter-skelter in crying: 

"And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 
And golden times, and happy news of price." 

But their disappointment is one of the most familiar 
and dramatic scenes in the history of the English-speaking 
race. The question now is whether Mr. Croker will dare 
to address his old companions, whose misdeeds are set 
out briefly in the foregoing pages, in the words of Henry 
v.: 

"Presume not that I am the thing I was: 
For Heaven doth know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have tum'd away my former self; 
So will I those that kept me company," 

If so, it may be in New York even as it was in olden 
time in England,, some modern counterpart to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury may in the future apply to the 
new reign of Tammany Hall the well-known verse: 

"Yea, at that very moment. 
Consideration like an angel came. 
And whipped the offending Adam out of him. 
• • • • • • • 

Kever came reformation in a flood 
With such a heady current, scouring faults; 
For never hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat and all at once 
As in this King." 
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MB. RICHARD CROKER AKD GREATER NEW YORK. 

**Thr enemy is at the gates. The siege of Greater New York 
has begun. The greatest freebooter of political history has taken 
command of his mercenary forces. The prize on which he has set 
his eyes is not only the 80,000 offices and the $80,000,000 annual 
appropriations of the new city— it is the distribution of these |80,- 
000,000 appropriations, plus a blackmail fund which was $10,000,000 
in the lesser New York under the former rule of this colossal 
plunderer, and which would be doubled easily. Richard Croker is 
a man notoriously devoid of moral character, whose name is a 
synonym the world over for forms of political corruption almost 
unknown before his administration of the Finance Committee of 
Tanunany Hall, and, since known, almost unspeakable. We have 
been ruled by this man before. There are four volumes, or 6,766 
closely printed pages of sworn testimony as to the way he ruled us. 
One of his subjects swore with tears in his eyes that the rule of 
Abdul Hamid (the assassin) was lighter on him and his fellow Greeks 
in Constantinople than was the rule of this man in New York."— 
Ths New York Pren, B&ptember 8, 1897. 

I. 
A MAN WITH A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

"No, sir/' said Mr. Richard Croker after a pause for 
reflection. "Not one/' 

We were sitting in his state cabin on the deck of the 
New York, which was swiftly bearing the Boss back to 
the city over which he bad reigned so long, but fronx 
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which he had been oast out like a king into ezile by the 
explosion of popular indignation that elected Mayor 
Strong. After a long and interesting conversation upon 
the merits and demerits of the Tammany dynasty, I had 
ventured to sum up the whole matter in one searching 
question. 

"Mr. Oroker,*' I said, **for nearly thirty years you 
have been up to the neck in the rough-and-tumble of 
New York politics. For nearly twenty years you have 
been supreme Boss of Tammany. You are now out of 
politics, contemplating a serene old age in the rural de- 
lights of your Berkshire seat. You can therefore speak 
dispassionately upon the events of your career. Looking 
back over the whole of these thirty years, is there any 
single act or deed which, now in the light of your experi- 
ence, you regret having done or that you now feel you 
wish you had left undone?'' 
-. TBe Boss paused. He removed from his lips his cigar 
: of Brobdingnag, and half-closed his eyes for a moment. 

Then with calm, deliberate emphasis he replied: 

"No, sir. Not one! I do not remember ever having 
^ done anything that I ought not to have done. For I 
^ have done only good all my life." 

Tfhe steamer was littered with copies of Mr. Hall 
Oaine's novel, with its vehement assertion of the impos- 
sibility of leading a Christian life in London in the nine- 
teenth century. And here was the great Boss of Tam- 
many Hall, after thirty years' experience of the sternest 
realities of the corruptest life of New York, calmly and 
placidly asserting that in the whole of his long and event- 
ful career he had only done what was good, and was able 
to look back over all the incidents of his life with an 
approving conscience. And strange and incredible 
though it may seem to those who are familiar with the 
name and the fame of the great Boss, I have not a doubt 
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that Mr. Richard Croker was really speaking what ho 
firmly believed to be the truth. 

The sense of sin which was cultivated so carefully by 
the pulpits of New England is not delicately nourished 
in the primaries of New York and Chicago. The ethical 
standard of political bosses is not exactly that of Thomas 
i Eempis or of Jonathan Edwards. Rather is it con- 
formable to Walt Whitman^s enthusiastic outburst of 
admiration for the cattle of the field: 

**They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their 
sins;'* neither do the leaders of Tammany or their coun- 
terparts in the Republican ranks. Hence results not 
exactly Pharisaism, but a conscious self-righteousness 
which no Pharisee could excel. 

There is a well-known citizen in Chicago whose name 
is not exactly a synonym for a high sense of honor, but 
rather for an excess of that smartness in monetary mat- 
ters which in the eyes of more severe moralists than 
those of Chicago would be described by a harsher word. 
But so convinced is this worthy of his own exceeding 
virtue, that his righteous soul is positively distressed 
when any ill-luck befalls him, because of the reflection 
which such a misadventure casts upon the Ruler of the 
Universe. At such moments he will say plaintively to 
his intimates, in tones of sincere distress and perplexity: 

"Now what has God gone and done that for? He has 
got nothing agin^ me! I've never done Him no harml'* 

So sore are the doubts which harass the mind of the 
citizen, who, after casting up his debtor and creditor 
accounts with the Infinite, finds a good balance on the 
right side! 

In the Old Book there is a grewsome phrase about con- 
sciences seared as with a hot iron. In the later dialects 
of the new world those picturesque metaphors have 
somewhat gone out of fashion. But they have a substi- 
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tute which^ though homely^ is not less expressive. For 
they say "it is pretty tough." 

11. 
' SATAN. 

The modern Sathanas of New York— the man who is 
to every good Bepublican the most authentic incarna- 
tion of the principle of Evil, the veritable archfiend of 
the political world — is none other than this same Richard 
Oroker, Boss of Tammany Hall, who tells me that never 
in all his life did he do anything that was wrong, whose 
mens conscia recti the greatest saint might envy, for all 
his life he has never done anything but what was good. 

Well, let us at least try to give the devil his due. If 
so be that Sichard Groker is the fiend incarnate, it may 
not be unprofitable to learn from him what is his theory 
of the Universe, and how it is that he can reconcile the 
universal conviction of his enemies with the imperturb- 
able assurance of his own rectitude which he unquestion- 
ably enjoys. And in this gallery of character sketches, 
where I always attempt to portray a man as he seems to 
himself at his best moments rather than as he appears 
to his enemies at his worst, I will endeavor to portray 
Eichard Croker as he portrayed himself. 

III. 

THE MAN AS HE SEEMED TO ME. 

The man, Eichard Croker, has been a kind of veiled 
prophet, a modern Mokanna to those who have lived 
under his sway. Even among those who have headed 
revolts, and successful revolts, against his rule, there are 
many who would not recognize him if they met him in 
the street. Lord Salisbury carries to a great length the 
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doctrine that it is not expedient for men of opposing 
parties to meet each other in private, and incidentally it 
came out that he had only once in all his life set eyes on 
Mr. Pamell. There are many in New York who have 
never set eyes upon Eichard Croker. The chasm be- 
tween parties, if not between classes, is far wider in New 
York than it is in London, and social contempt intensi- 
fies the estrangement which political bias has begun. 

Mr. Oroker is not a silk-stogking dude, but he is a 
gen^emaI^^n his bearing and in his conversation. I 
'speak of him as I saw^im. ^o all outward appearing 
there was no one on board ship who was less exposed to 
the accusation of vulgarity, forwardness, bad manners, 
or bad language. He behaved himself as seemly as any 
one could desire. He vaunted not himself, he talked 
quietly and intelligently to those to whom he was intro- 
duced, and so far as in him lay he contributed as much 
as any one on board, and more than most, to the amenity 
of the voyage. Probably half of his fellow travelers felt 
that from his record they would need a very long spoon 
to sup with Eichard Croker, but none of those who had 
the good fortune to meet with him in his endless consti- 
tutional up and down deck but liked him as a companion 
and parted with him with regret. 

Afterward I saw him in his stateroom, and could bet- 
ter appreciate ^llfJI^TTft anrl g^^'^^^d flfr^f^pgffi nfiii a fano 
The resemblance to the pictures of General Grant, which 
I had not noticed as he paced the deck, was very con- 
spicuous, as, with the only cigar I had seen him smoke 
between his lips, he talked quietly about the problems of 
city government. A silent, somewhat taciturn man, who 
has lived among men, studied men, governed men, he is 
as much a devotee of things as they are as Eudyard 
Kipling, and yet also, strange though it may appear to 
those to whom his name is as anathema maranatha, he is 
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Tkoi incapable of a vision as much loftier than the usual 
horizon of a city Boss as Kipling's ^^Becessional" is 
superior to his ^'Barrack Boom Ballads.'' 

IV. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BOSS. 

Tammany Hall^ the headquarters of the most effective 
Democratic organization in the old world or the new, 
has long been the byword and the reproach of the whole 
English-speaking world. For nearly a generation past* 
municipal reformers in England have used Tammany as 
a scare word with which to terrify the inmates of their 
political nursery. "This way to Tammany Hall!" has 
been the crowning climax of denunciation directed 
againstr attempts to subordinate the consideration of the 
problems of a great city to the exigencies of a political 
party. Tammany has come to be regarded as a synonym 
for all that is most corrupt, most unscrupulous, most 
abominable in the administration of municipal affairs. 

It is somewhat difiScult to convey to English readers 
the full sense of the hatred and the awe which Tammany 
Hall has long inspired in the minds of its opponents. 
But if you can imagine the dread with which the Bir- 
mingham Caucus was regarded by the Tories in the first 
palmy days of Mr. Chamberlain's dictatorship, if you add 
to this the sentiment with which thoroughgoing Radicals 
regarded the city and its aldermen in the days of Mr. 
Beal, and then, as a third ingredient, multiply a hun- 
dred times the indignation occasioned by the exposure of 
the shortcomings of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
you may be able to form some far-away conception of the 
holy terror with which Tammany Hall is regarded by its 
enemies. 

I naturally welcomed the opportunity which ourchanco 
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meeting on board the New York afforded me of hearing 
the other side of the case. My experience at Chicago 
had helped me to understand much of the good that lies 
behind things of evil, and I was delighted when Mr. 
Croker began to talk quite freely concerning the famous 
institution through which he has reigned so long as Lord 
of New York. 

And here, before I write a word of it down, I cannot 
resist the temptation to say that, as I recall his suave 
conversation, it reminds one marvelously of **Beineck6 
der Fuchs." Every one has read that delightful medi- 
8Bval satire — now one of the most popular of *'The Books 
for the Bairns" — in which are set out in doleful detail 
the heinous misdoings and malpractices of the rascal 
Beynard. But when Reynard is cited before the king's 
court, never was there any one so conscious of his own 
rectitude, so invulnerable in the panoply of his virtue, as 
the good Reynard — but, I now must add — excepting 
Richard Croker. But a truce to these embarrassing 
associations. This is what Mr. Croker wUd: - 
^"'^^^''^TPitfiinahy llall,'' he began, **is much spoken against. 
But unjustly. You will never understand anything 
about New York politics if you believe all that they 
write in the papers. They are always abusing Tammany. * 
But the real truth is just the opposite of what they say. 
Tammany's reputation has been sacrificed by newspaper 
men, whose sole desire is to increase their circulation, 
appealing to the itch for change and a malignant delight 
in the misfortunes of our fellows." 

**Do you think the world is built in exactly that way, 
Mr. Croker?" I asked. 

"No, sir," he replied with emphasis, **it is not built 
that way, but quite another w^. These things I speak 
of are temporary; the permanent law of the world and 
* humanity is quite different. You asked me how it was « 
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Tammany was overthrown three years ago^ and I have 
told you. But the issue of an election is but an inci* 
dent. The law that governs has exceptions. The excep- 
tion proves the rule.'* 

*^And what is the rule?'* I asked, somewhat curious to 
know the Boss' theory of the Universe. "What is the 
underlying f undamenta ljaw of the Universe ?" 

"Sir," said lIi:4_Croker, peaking with quiet gravity, 
"the law is that although wrongdoing may endure for a 
season. -right m ust in the long run com e to the top. 
Human nature is not built so that roguW)/ "cAu^iast. 
Honest men must come to their own, no matter what the 
odds against them. There is nothing surer than that. 
Lying, calumny, thieving may have their day, but they 
will pass. Nothing can last but truth." 

"Eeally, Mr. Oroker,"! exclaimed, "what an optimist 
you are! I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israey--f-added, laughing. 

-^ ^*That's right," he replied. "If you put ten honest 
men into an assembly with ninety thieves, human nature 
is such that the ten honest men will boss the ninety 
thieves. They must do it. It is the law of the world. 
All evil, whether lying or thieving, by its nature cannot 
last. Honest John Eelly, who was Boss before me, when 
I first came into politics before he was Boss, always used 
to tell me that, 'Never mind the odds against you if you 
are in the right. Being in the right is more than odds. 
Keep on hammering away and you are sure to win.' 
And I have always found it so." 

"And Tammany," I asked; "is it not down now?" 

"No, sir," he replied. "In a moment of restlessness, 
the people put in what they called a Reform Admin- 
istration, but after three years' experience they have 
had enough of it, and Tammany is coming out on 
top once more. It's bound to, for Tammany is hon- 
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est and TammaT^ j ifl . %rn^, ^Tig^jon have only to go 
on beiHgTTonest and truejbg^come au 1 153op«-not ^ very 
thhe, for we have our reverses; but on the whole, Tam- 
many has come out on top most of the time. And mark 
my words, you will see that the first election for Greater 
New York will be the most triumphant vindication of 
the law that slander may last for a time, but in the long 
run honest men come by their own." 

I felt somewhat like Bret Harte's bewildered hero when 
he asked: "Do I sleep? Do I dream? Are there visions 
about?'* And then I thought that the Boss was play- 
ing it rather low down upon the innocent and confiding 
stranger. But his countenance was imperturbable, and 
I do not believe that he was saying a word which in some 
way or other he had not first convinced himself was 
;ospel truth. 

Mr. Oroker resumed: "They will tell you that Tam- 
many has ruled . New York nearly all the time. And 
they will tell you true. Do yon think we could have 
one it if we had been the thieves and rogues they pre- 
d we are? I have been in oflBce in New York nearly 

1 my life;- do you think the citizens would have been 
/such fools as to elect me and re-elect me if I had been 
/ the bad man that some people say I am? Things that are 
rotten do not last. They go to pieces. Thieves are not 
trusted by their fellow thieves, let alone b"y their feltow 
citjzens. It is not by the ba13 in them that institutions 
and parties last, but by what is good. If Tammany has 
lasted and triumphed, that is the best proof that what 
^ts enemies say is false. And when it carries this next 
election, with all the newspapers against it, and all the 
mWwumps, then you will have our vindication.'* 

"Nothing succeeds like success, I suppose," I replied; 
"but you have not won yet." 

''But we shall," he said, "certain sure. Tammany is 
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honest. Tammany is not c orru^.^_Tft"^^^^r ja^.Tia 
beat, the only pflrmaneat hope of real reformed admin- 
istration. TherefoJCQ Tammftpy.mDI.mgr**'" " 

And as Mr. Groker sauntered along^ airing his polit- 
ical philosophy, I asked him if he had ever read Garlyle's 
lecture on Mahomet in his book on "Hero Worship.'* 
"No," said the boss. "What did he say?" 
"Something very much like what you have been saying 
now," I replied; and I quoted as best I could the 
familiar passage: 

"One current hypothesis about Mahomet, that he was 
a scheming Impostor, a Falsehood incarnate, that his re- 
ligion is a mere mass of quackery and fatuity, begins 
really to be now untenable to any one. These theories 
are the product of an Age of Skepticism — they indicate 
the saddest spiritual paralysis, and mere death-life of 
the souls of men. More godless theory, I think, was 
never promulgated in this earth. A false man found a 
religion? Why, a false man cannot build a brick house! 
If he do not kuow and follow truli/ the properties of 
bricks and mortar, burnt clay, and what else he works 
in, it is no house that he makes, but a rubbish heap. It 
will not stand for twelve centuries, to lodge a hundred 
and eighty millions, and will fall straightway. A man 
must conform himself to Nature's laws, be verily in 
communion with Nature and the truth of kings, or 
Nature will answer him. No, not at all!" 

"That's right," said Eichard Oroker, "and Tammany 
proves it." 

V. 

THE ANALOGY OF THE CATHOLIC CHUECH. 

Mr. Eichard Croker, I soon discovered, believed in Tam- 
many Hall^afluCgjdinal Manmng believed"Tn' the Boma^ 
Catholia Chjirch. The analogy is closer than many 
would imagine. They both stand related in much the 
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same way to the ideals which they endeavor to realize. 
The Papal Church to the devout Catholic is the divinely 
appointed machine for securing the salvation of the 
world, ^anamany Hall to JgiinhftH Croksr ia thf^ Fft^^- 
festly accredited instrument of the^ God of Tl^^qg a As 
U'hey Are, wtiere'b"yl[I6Se'^ffie'g6'oS government of the city 
ofTTew York can be secured. Both Cardinal and Croker 
accept ai^a'tundamental axiom the necessity of the 
machine. You cannot do without an organization^ a 
strong organization, a permanent organization. You 
have no right to pit a mob against an army. Discipline, 
organization, the machine, whether ecclesiastical or 
political, is essential to success. 

Protestantism, with its thousand sects and ever-vary- 
ing shibboleth, its sentimental idealism and its wholly 
fantastic idea that the human race can be made to keep 
step by any organization that is not universal and au- 
thoritative, has its counterpart in the various mugwump 
and reform parties which from time to time come to the 
surface and then disappear. Sects may come and sects 
may go, but Eome goes on forever. And what Bome is 
in its immutability and its authority, that is Tammany 
Hall among its rivals. Mr. Croker is a kind of mun- 
dane pope, with the executive committee as his College 
of Cardinals. To him the new era began with the over- 
throw of Boss Tweed in 1871. Cardinal Manning once 
said to me, *'The Council of Trent, that was the real Eef- 
ormation." So Mr. Croker always dates the beginning 
of the true Tammany in the overthrow of the Tweed 
King. 

The analogy extends further than externals. The 
Catholic Church and Tammany Hall have much in com- 
mon in their cynical practical philosophy, and in their 
firm grasp of certain great fundamental faiths. The 
Catholic, in defending the methods of his church 
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against the criticisms of the Protestant or the Free« 
thinker, insensibly falls into very much the same line 
of argument as did Bichard Croker in defending the 
processes of Tammany. 

The Catholic doctrine of rewards and punishments is 
capable of being philosophically expounded and defended 
on principles of the loftiest idealistic altruism. But 
to the masses of the vulgar and unphilosophical human 
race it presents itself too often in a very prosaic and 
even revolting form of appeal to human selfishness. Be- 
ligion itself is to millions to-day— and those millions by 
no means are confined to the Boman Church — little better 
than an ecclesiastically engineered and theologically con- 
structed spoils system. Those who hold with the Boss 
share in the good things that are going in the next world. 
Those who don't are left out in the cold, or to speak more 
accurately, are consigned to the everlasting burnings. 
The defense for this system is that the more subtle and 
refined motives, which might appeal to the philosopher 
in his closet, are powerless to curb the passions or secure 
the obedience of millions of semi-savage men. The fear 
of hell may be but as a hangman's whip; the human 
pack cannot be kept within bounds without the lash. 
The promise of the joys of paradise to the faithful may 
savor of bribery and corruption, but without such tre- 
mendous inducement most founders of religion have 
felt themselves powerless to cope with the rude elemental 
forces of the fallen nature of man. 

Just so did Bichard Croker argue while setting forth 
for my acceptance the theory of the indispensability of 
the spoils system in Americairgolitics. 

*^bTiticV"^he said, **are impossible without the spoils. 
It is all very well to argue that it ought not toT)eTo. 
But we have to deal with men as they are and with 
things as they are. Consider the problem which every 
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democratic system has to solve. Government^ we say^ of 
the people^ by the people, and for the people. The aim 
is to interest as many of the citizens as possible in the 
"Work — which is not an easy work, and has many diflScul- 
ties and disappointments — of governing the State or the 
city. Of course in an ideal world every citizen would be 
so dominated by patriotic or civic motives that from 
gheer unselfish love of his fellow-men he would spend 
nights and days in laboring for their good. If you lived 
in such a world inhabited by such men I admit that 
there could be no question but that we could and would 
dispense with the spoils system. But where is that 
world to be found? Certainly not in the United States, 
and most certainly not in New York. Look the facts 
plainly in the face. There are in our country and iu 
New York a small number of citizens who might reason- 
ably be expected to be responsive to the appeal of patri- 
otic and civic motives. They are what you would call 
the cultured class, the people who have wealth, educa- 
tion, leisure, the men who have got suflSciently above 
the common level to be able to hear the appeals which 
the city or the State makes to the conscience and heart 
of men. They have received everything, enjoyed every- 
thing, learned everything. From them no doubt, and 
from all citizens on their level, yon might think you 
could meet with such a response to your appeals as would 
enable you to run the State upon high principles, and 
dispense with spoils. But if you were to expect any such 
thing, you would be very much disappointed. What is 
the one fact which all you English notice first of any- 
thing in our country? Why, it is that that very crowd 
of which we are speaking, the minority of cultured 
leisured citizens, will not touch political work — no, not 
with their little finger. All your high principles will 
not induce a mugwump to take more than a fitful inter- 
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est in an occasional election. The silk stocking cannot 
be got to take a serious hand continuously in political 
work. They admit it themselves. Every one knows it 
is so. Whjj y theUy when mugwump principles yim\ 
eifijumakfi,jaugwum^8 wojk^do^jou expect the^ame 
lofty motiyes,t9 b£iiiflaeififti JiftJwdtewafe.A^^ 

poiiiicar/. 

' ^And s o^ y 7 gft^^f ^^jnn ntid i to Itriht tb»m with 
spoiisjiL^ " 
*:"^^tuf so," he replied, "we need to bribe them with 
\ spoils. Gall it so if you like. Spoils vary in different 
; countries. Here they take the shape of offices. But 
' you must have an incentive to interest men in the hard 
! daily work of politics, and when you have our crowd you 
I have got to do it one way, the only way that appeals to 
s them. I admit it is not the best way. But it is for 
^^ractical purposes the only way. Think what New York 
is and what the people of New York are. One half, 
more than one half, are of foreign birth. We have thou- 
sands upon thousands of men who are alien born, who 
have no ties connecting them with the city or the State. 
They do not speak our language, they do not know our 
laws, they are the raw material with which we have to 
build up the State. How are you fco do it on mugwump 
methods? I tell you it cannot be done.*' 

VI. 

TAMMANY'S SERVICE TO THE STATE. 

We were silent for a time. Mr. Croker took a turn or 
two, and then resumed: 

"People abuse Tammany for this and for that. But 
they forget what they owe to Tammany. There is no 
denying the service which Tammany has rendered to the 
Bepublic. There is no such organization for taking hold 
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of the untrained friendless man and converting him into 
a citizen. Who else would do it if we did not? Think 
of the hundreds of thousands of foreigners dumped into 
our city. They are too old to go to school. There is 
not a mugwump in the city who would shake hands with 
them. They are alone, ignorant strangers, a prey to all 
manner of anarchical and wild notions. Except to their 
employer they have no value to any one until they get a 
vote.*' 

"And then they are of value to Tammany?'* I said, 
lajlghing. 
r **Yes,'' said Mr. Croker imperturbahly; "and then 
\ they are of value to Tammany. And Tammany looks 
^ after them for the sake of their vote, grafts them upon 
the Sepublic, makes citizens of them in short; and al- 
though you may not like our motives or our methods, 
what other agency is there by which so long a row could 
have been hoed so quickly or so well? If we go down 
into the gutter it is because there are men in the gutter, 
and you have got to go down where they are'if you are 
to do anything with them.*' 

"And so," I said, "Tammany is a great digestive ap- 
paratus, fed with all manner of coarse, indigestible food, 
that would give a finer stomach sudden death. But 
Tammany's stomach is strong; nothing is too rough for 
Tammany's gastric juice, and so you build up the body 

politic out of material " 

"That but for us would have remained undigested and 
indigestible — a menace to the State, a peril to society. 
You may carp at our motives and criticise our methods 
— we do not complain. All that we say is we have done 
the work, and we deserve more recognition for that than 
e_have yet received." 

I suppose it was because I felt the truth of what he 
said so forcibly during my investigations at Chicago that 
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led Mr. Oroker to declare^ as he introduced me to some 
of his '^leaders'' on the landing-stage^ that he was quite 
sure, if only I were a citizen of New York^ I should soon 
be at Tammany Hall. 

Said Mr. Oroker, "It was never to Tammany's inter-, 
est to put bad men in office, or dishonest men. While I 
am all for the spoils system, as you call it, I am as much 
opposed as you can be to putting bad men in office and 
keeping them there. No doubt under any system some- 
times bad men get into office. What we claim is that 
with a strongly organized machine we can turn them 
down when they are shown to be bad. You assume that 
there is only one supremely good competent man, and 
that he ought to be appointed every time. We say that 
there are plenty of good competent men on both sides, 
and each does right to appoint its own friends. And 
why not? No power on earth would ever induce me to 
pass over my friend if he was as fit for office as any other 
man. Other things being equal, always give your friend 
the first chance, rather than the other fellow's friend.'' 

"But," I objected, "do you mean that Tammany has 
always appointed the best men?" 

"Tammany has appointed good men. For nearly 
thirty years Tammany has been a good and honest ele- 
ment in the government of the city. Tammany was 
there all the time. Tammany did not vote at an eleo- 
r tion and then go home and forget all about it. Tam- 
many watched how its men behaved. If they behaved 
ill, Tammany turned them down. And that for the best 
reason. Tammany could not afford to be discredited by 
maintaining b.ad men in office. It needs a strong out- 
side political organization to enforce discipline. It is 
always to our interest to do so. Every leader has always 
a dozen men hungry for the post which he can vacate 
by turning out a bad man. A strong, effective party 
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machine is essential to the safe working of popular 
institutions/' 

VIL 

THE BOSS AS CHAMPION OP POPULAR GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

This brought Mr. Oroker by a natural transition to 
insist upon the peculiar and distinctive virtue of Tam- 
many Hall. If there be one virtue more than incorrup- 
tible honesty and an austere regard for the city's welfare 
which distinguishes the famous institution which has Mr. 
Groker as its presiding genius^ it is a profound regard for 
the principle of free popularly elected government. 
Herein^ strange though it may appear to those to whom 
-Tammany is but the embodiment of the principle of 
despotism, Mr. Groker was on firmer ground. 

"Tam^many/* said Mr. Groker, "is everywhere spoken 
against because it is said to be a foreign organization. 
Tammany, on the contrary, is a distinctively American 
organization founded on much more thoroughgoing 
American principles than those which find favor with the 
framers of the charter of Greater New York for instance. 
It ^akes me tired to hear their talk about foreigners* 
Where would America be to-day without foreigners?'* 

Mr. Groker's question this time admitted of an easy 
answer. It would have been in the hands of the Red 
Indians. From the Mayflower downward the white peo- 
ple of the United States have all been foreigners at first. 

Mr. Groker went on: "This discrimination against 
citizens because of the place of their birth seems to me 
un-American and unjust. Do not these men pay taxes, 
found homes, build up states, and do a great deal more 
in the government of the city than our assailants? They 
may have been born under another flag. But they for- 
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- ' swear their own nationality, they swear allegiance to our 

"^ flag; they filled the ranks of our armies in the great war; 

\ , everywhere they fulfill the duties and accept all the bur- 

X^ dens of the citizen, and yet we are told they are for- 

' eigners. Sir,** said Mr. Croker, speaking with more 

.. earnestness than was usual with him, ''in Tammany Hall 

^v, there is no discrimination against citizens on account of 

\ race or religion. We meet on the common ground of 

^ one common citizenship. We know no difference of 

K Catholic or Protestant, of Irishman, Oerman or Ameri- 

h: can. Every one is welcome among us who is true to the 

^ city and true to the party. To me the old sectarian 

quarrels are absolutely inconceivable. Priests have no 

\ J voice in the management of Tammany Hall. It is of the 

^ ^ people, created for the people, controlled by the people 

— the purest and strongest outcome of the working of 

\ democratic government under modem conditions.'* 

I do not pretend to reproduce Mr. Oroker's exact 
words. I had not time or opportunity to submit to him 
a proof before pablication; bat although he may take 
exception to a phrase, I do not think he will seriously 
impugn the substantial accuracy of my version of his 
talk. 

"But,** I objected, "an eminent Bepublican fellow- 
passenger assures me that Tammany differs from all 
other American political organizations in that it is abso- 
lutely under the despotism of the men in office. Other 
organizations cannot enforce discipline; Tammany rules 
with an iron hand.** 

"Now,** said Mr. Croker in his most Eeineckian vein, 
"how can that be? You talk of Tammany and those 
who are in office as if they had any authority whatever 
beyond the popular vote freely expressed. What is 
Tammany? I am the Boss, they say. But I hold no 
office. If I am Boss it is simply because what I may say 
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or think goes with the Executive Committee. You or 
any man might be a Boss to-morrow if you could oon« 
vince those who hear you that you are a sensible man 
who has a sincere regard for the party and the city. 
They cry Tammany Hall! Tammany Hall! But what is 
Tammany Hall? It is simply an Executive Cominitiee 
j[f "the Democratic jartyjpj JT§iw^York^ elected annually 
at primaries or p^en public meetings Jhield sflbject to thQ 
law^ which makes strict provisions against any fraud or 
wrongdoing. New York ia divided into, thirty-four 
assembly^iatricts. _Eachj)jf these district? holds a public 
meeting, to which every member of the party resident in 
that district is free to attend. At these primaries repre- 
jsentatives are selectecLbyJthe free vole .of the citizens 
pj:fiaent*\.,Tliese, representatives elect one of their num- 
J^er in whom they^have confidence as their leader. This 
leader becomes their representative on the Executive 
.Committee of Tammany Hall. He may be re-elected 
jear after year. But he can be superseded in twelve 
,mpnths if he cannot retain the confidence of the people 
inliis.awn district.'^ 

"But do they ever get turned out?'* I asked. 

"Certainly/^ said Mr. Croker, "they are always 
changing. Their only authority depends upon their per- 
sonal influence. You hear a great deal about my being 
the Boss^ as if I were lord and master of Tammany Hall. 
I hold no ofBce. I have no power^ not an atom, except 
what I can exercise because of the confidence which the 
people have in me. They know that I am honest, that I 
am true, that I care for the party and the city, and that 
is all there is to it. Boss Tweed no doubt was a bad 
Boss. But we met him in the primaries, and we turned 
him down, and put honest John Eelly in his stead. 
When Eelly died there was some discussion as to his suc- 
cessor. I said, let us appoint no successor^ or rather let 
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us all be his successors. Instead of one Boss let us all 
thirty-four be Bosses^ and it was agreed. But somehow 
when people found that what I said went^ they got into 
the habit of saying I was Boss. But I could not help 
that." 

Thus> by slow degrees and in the course of many con- 
versations, I gradually began to perceive, as it were, 
some glorified image of Tammany Hall and its Boss as he 
evidently loved to dwell upon them in his dreams, and it 
was not far from the kingdom of heaven. For it was 
based upon the great principle of human brotherhood; it 
had as its foundation the doctrine that in Tammany 
there is neither Jew nor Gentile, Barbarian or Scythian, 
bond or free; and it had as its habitual rule of life the 
serving of the Brethren. Inste ad of being an exc res- 
cence upoa,iJxeSiUktfi».lt„Haigi.the^^ great digestive appa^ 
ratu8.jif ■ thfl .Bsaia^Uc^ upon whose rud'e streiigth and 
capacity for assimilation depended the health of the 
commonwealth. And to-day, while Citizens* Unions 
and Charter Committees, and all the great and learned 
and influential of the city are going astray from the true 
Democratic faith, and seeking to cast out municipal evils 
by having resort to elective Csesarism, Tammany stands 
forth fearless and undismayed, the very Abdiel, faithful 
among the faithless found, in its unswerving allegiance 
to the pure original principles of free popular elective 
self-government. 

Between this glowing and beatific vision and the 
squalid, sordid, and criminal side of Tammany, as re- 
vealed by the Lexow Commission, there is indeed a great 
gulf fixed. But we shall better understand its power, 
and the permanence of its power, in New York, if we 
recognize that there may be something in Mr. Croker's 
imaginings. For, after all, there is a great truth under- 
lying theCarlylean doctrine which Mr. Crokerall uncon- 
'^ciously appears to have made his own. 
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VIIL 
ON NEW YOBK POLITICS. 

One of the papers announced the day after I arrived 
that Mr. Croker had told their interviewer that I was 
the most interesting person on board the New YorJt— I 
knew nothing about New York politics. I appreciated 
the compliment better after having a week's talk about 
New York politics than I did before I landed. The dis- 
cussions^ the endless banal discussions, about persons and 
places which make up the most of politics as they are 
talked by politicians, no doubt made my childlike inno- 
cence seem to Mr. Croker a grateful oasis in the midst of 
a controversial Sahara. 

The issues before the citizens of Greater New York 
are, however, profoundly interesting. This November 
for the first time there comes into existence what is 
called the Greater New York. This has been formed by 
adding Brooklyn to New York proper, much as Salford 
might be added to Manchester, and rounding out the 
conglomerate municipality by the annexation of various 
outlying urban and suburban districts, until there has 
been created a Greater New York 318 square miles in 
area, and with a population of 3,000,000, with 30,000 
ofSces and $80,000,000 revenue. 

Since the London County Council was created by Mr. 
Hitobie there has been nothing like so huge a piece of 
civic administration-making undertaken by mortal men. 
It is, strictly speaking, absurd to speak of Greater New 
York as a municipality in the English sense of the word. 
It is a great administrative district, which for the next 
four years is to be governed according to the sovereign 
will and good pleasure of the satraps of the CaBsar whom 
the electors will vote into office next November, The 
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Mayor of Greater New York, elected by mass vote of all 
the citizens, becomes Grand Elector for the whole area, 
and he elects in the first six months of his term of ofSce 
all the men who are to do the administrative work of the 
town. After six months, these gentlemen selected by 
the Grand Elector, who will be chosen by the citizens 
next month, will continue in ofSce for three years and 
six months, unremoveable by the mayor, and uncon- 
trolled by the phantom council that will masquerade as a 
municipal assembly, meeting to secure its more complete 
impotence in two houses! This may be good or it may 
be bad. It may be elective Gaesarism or irresponsible 
bureaucracy. The only thing quite certain is, that it is 
not popular democratic municipal government as we 
understand the term. 

Hence the extraordinary interest with which the com- 
ing election is regarded. The first Mayor of Greater 
New York will have more absolute power for the first six 
months of his tenure of oflSce than any mayor ever had 
since the mayors of the palace in the declining years of 
the Merovingian dynasty. Into his hands, as to a dicta- 
tor, will be delivered the second largest city in the whole 
world, and the men whom he will choose in that period 
will continue in oflSce for four years. The twentieth 
century will see New York ruled for better or worse by 
the appointees of the mayor chosen next month. 

Who is he to be? Mr. Croker was of course the center 
of universal interest. But he would not speak. To all 
inquiries he remained as dumb as an oyster. He was out 
of politics. Mr. Sheehan was Boss of Tammany. Tam- 
many, no doubt, would elect its own candidate, and that 
candidate would win — by various majorities, at one time 
put as high as a hundred thousand votes. 

But to me Mr. Croker talked very simply and seriously. 

I had been saying that J would rather be first Mayor of 
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Greater New York than President of the United States 
for the next four years, when he broke in: 

"One thing is certain, anyway. Whoever is Mayor of 
Greater New York will make a failure of it. He cannot 
help it. No one living can successfully govern three 
millions of people under such a charter. It will have to 
be amended again and again to give it even a chance of 
carrying on. For it is simply an impossible instrument 
of government. If the people could have voted upon it 
after it was finally settled as it now stands, they would 
have vetoed it by a large majority. But these men, who 
distrust the people, refused to allow the people to pro- 
nounce upon their work. So we shall see a certain fail- 
ure, whoever is mayor.** 

**They are all saying on board the ship, Mr. Oroker," 
I said, "that you are to be first Mayor of Greater New 
York.** 

Mr. Croker smiled. "Whether I shall be a candidate 
or not is a point upon which I have not made up my 
mind. I have not the facts upon which to form a judg- 
ment. I have been away from the city for months. I 
have been out of politics for three years. It would be 
absurd for me to say who will be the Tammany candi- 
date, although I think it is quite safe to say that, who- 
ever that candidate may be, he is safe to be the first 
Mayor of Greater New York.** 

"Well,** I said, "it is a post which any man might be 
proud to hold with greater potentialities of good in it 
than any other.** 

Mr. Croker paused thoughtfully for a time, and then 
he said: "I do not mind telling you exactly what I feel 
at present about the matter. I may accept the nomina- 
tion if it is offered me. At present my feeling is very 
strong against doing so, and for this reason: I have had 
enough of it, For twenty-five years I havQ toiled and 
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-worn myself out in the service of the city. I am no 
longer so strong as I used to be. I broke down rather 
badly with vertigo in my last term of oflBce, and, although 
I am much better now, I am quite certain that if I were 
Mayor of Greater New York I should be in my grave be- 
fore my term of office expired. If I thought I could 
make a success of it, I should perhaps not think so much 
of that, although I don't want to die just yet. But as I 
have told you, no mortal man— no, not an angel from 
heaven — could govern the city successfully under this 
charter, and I don't care to die for the chance of making 
a failure.** 
I said, quoting Macaulay: 

" To every man upon the earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing dreadful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 

And the temples of his GkHls." 

"That is all very well," Mr. Oroker replied, "if I 
could do any good. But I don't see that I can, or that 
anybody can, under this charter. I have had a rery 
rough, hard life, and I want to rest a few years after all 
the turmoil. I have got a little country place in Berk- 
shire where I have a few horses — and I am very fond of 
horses. What I would like best of all would be to go 
back to Berkshire and spend the nelt few years quietly 
with my hoi'ses in the open air, and with my family at 
home, and let somebody else swing New York." 
"Natural," I said, "but not the highest, is it?" 
Mr. Croker replied with sudden energy: "I have not 
made up my mind. I cannot possibly make up my mind 
till I know how the situation stands in New York. That 
I am going to find out. When I know the facts, I shall 
make up my mind. And I would have you utid^r- 
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stand/' he said, speakiug in a tone very foreign to his 
usual quiet, unemphatic way, *'that whatever way I de- 
cide it will be my own decision and nobody's else. I 
take no stock in the protestations of men who have been 
compelled against their wishes, etc., to accept office. 
Never. If I accept this or anything else it is because I 
wish to have it. If I did not wish for it, no power on 
earth could make me accept it. I never have been driven 
to accept anything against my wish, and I never will.'' 

"Well, Mr. Oroker, suppose you were to find the facts 
lie so as to lead yon to wish to be Mayor of Greater New 
York?" 

**Then," said he, with sudden change in manner, "if 
i were to choose death in four years in order to admin- 
ister an impossible charter, I should at least have a 
worthy ideal. I have been much abroad of late, and 
wherever I have gone I have had my eyes open; and I 
have been much impressed— painfully impressed— how 
much better things are for the poor man in some of the 
cities of the old world than they are in New York. Yes, 
sir, it seems strange to say it, but for the poor man in 
London there is more liberty— ten to one more liberty — 
than for the poor man in New York. In London the parks 
are for the poor men to use as they please — to speak in, 
to sleep in, to breathe in. In New York they are pretty 
places for the rich men to look at. If I were mayor," 
said he, "I should try to change all that. Wherever, in 
whatever department, I could find anything in any city 
better than what we have in New York, there I would 
seek to bring New York up to the line." 

"To go one better, in fact," I suggested. 

"Just so," said he, "and so to make New York the 
ideal city of the whole world. It is the greatest in the 
new world; why not make it the best? That, at least, 
would be my ambition. It would be worth while risking 
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something to realize that. But Tammany/' he added^ 
"will see to it. There is no other organization in New 
York with the continuity and power to attain it/' 

IX. 

THE GENESIS OP A BOSS. 

Mr. Groker does not like the title of Boss. He regards 
it as the most offensive which has ever been devised by 
mortal men to describe their leader. In every age the 
title of the Governor and Director has varied. Consul, 
dictator, emperor, king, duke, doge, general, president 
— any or all of these titles are universally recognized as 
more or less honorable. It has been reserved to Ameri- 
cans of these latter days to invent a term for their leader 
which excites anything but reverence, and is at once 
familiar, vulgar, and offensive. It is probably the one 
oflBce in the world which is universally coveted, whose 
title instead of adding to the dignity of the post, detracts 
from it. Nevertheless, popular or unpopular. Boss has 
acquired a permanent position in American nomencla- 
ture. Possibly, in time, to be styled a Boss may be held 
to be as horonific as to be called consul or duke, for of all 
posts and oflSces accepted in the American Republic, that 
of Boss is the most distinctively characteristic and unmis- 
takably American. Possibly, a thousand years hence the 
children of our remote posterity will learn from their 
school-books that at the end of the nineteenth century 
the United States of America, nominally preserving the 
shadow of Eepublican institutions, were really governed 
more or less despotically by Bosses, thereby reproducing 
in the Western world the familiar phenomena by which 
in ancient Borne the shade of the Bepublic lingered on 
the Seven Hills long after Augustus had concentrated all 
power in th^ hwdg of tbp Caesars, Presidents cpmo and 
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go like the phantom consuls in the Boman empire, bat 
the rule of the Boss remains. An unwritten law forbids 
the election of a president for the third term of office, 
but no law interferes with the indefinite prolongation of 
the rule of the Boss. Familiarity with the spectacle has 
concealed its significance from the eyes of most observers; 
but now and again a more or less picturesque incident 
forces its significance upon the minds of the most 
unthinking. 

Take, for instance, the case of Mr. Richard Croker. 
In the eye of the law he is a simple citizen, not even of 
American birth. Like most of the modern rulers of 
American cities, he was bom in Ireland; nevertheless 
although born in a foreign land, and, therefore, pre- 
cluded by law from ever aspiring to the presidential 
office, this man, after serving an apprenticeship as Vice- 
Boss or lieutenant to Tweed's successor Eelly, has 
reigned with undisputed authority as Boss of Tammany 
Hall for nearly a quarter of a century. Three years ago, 
his nominee being defeated at the polls, and his health 
having given way under the wearing strain of power, the 
Boss, following the example of other kings in exile, de- 
parted to seek consolation in England, which ever 
extends a hospitable welcome to all dethroned potentates. 
Tammany Hall is ferociously anti-British in its senti- 
ment, but its Boss without hesitation domiciles himself 
in a country gentleman's seat near Wantage, in Berk- 
shire, almost within the shade of the towers of Windsor. 
There he follows the ordinary pursuits of a country gen- 
tleman of sporting tastes. He keeps a stud of race- 
horses, and is to be seen in company with sportsmen 
eminent and the reverse of eminent on English race- 
courses. He is caricatured by his enemies as hobnobbing 
with princes on the turf, and accused of the great and 
heinous crime of being a hanger-oQ to the skirts of the 
Pri»QQ pf W^lee, 
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Meanwhile the city which has cast him out is delivered 
over absolutely into the hands of his bitterest opponents; 
a mayor, elected in protest against his mle, has all the 
resources of the city at bis disposal; while the police^ 
which he had converted into a Praetorian guard, were dis- 
ciplined and administered by men who regarded him 
much as Fairfax and Cromwell regarded Charles Stuart. 
The dethroned Boss lies low in the old world. He pro- 
claims he is out of politics. But one fine day, when the 
election for Greater New York is drawing near, it sud- 
denly occurs to him that he will revisit the scene of his 
former dominion. Then in a moment is manifested the 
difference between a Boss even in retirement, and say, 
for example, an ex-president. Benjamin Harrison, one 
of the ablest presidents of recent years, might go and 
come across the Atlantic ferry a dozen times without 
attracting one-quarter of the attention excited by the 
return of the Boss. 

Bichard Croker sailed from Southampton surrounded 
by an informal court, of which the most conspicuous 
members were the representatives of New York papers 
commissioned to record everything that he did, every- 
thing that he said, and as much as possible of what he 
thought. The vice-president of the line at once placed 
at his disposal the suite of staterooms on deck, and 
throughout the voyage, although General Tracy, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy, was on board, Mr. Croker was 
Boss of the ship. His arrival at New York was treated 
in all the newspapers as the greatest political event of 
the day. Even the most hostile devoted columns to 
chronicling his arrival and commenting upon its possible 
significance, while the more enterprising and energetic 
literally filled pages, day after day, with letter-press and 
illustrations, all, whether friendly or hostile, testifying 
in the most forcible fashion to the prominent hold of the 



Boss upon his former subjects. As one of his bitterest 
opponents of the press angrily declared: 

**No American-born political leader conld live so much 
abroad, could display so much fondness for English life 
and English society, without seriously imperiling his 
power. Mr. Croker appears to suffer little by it. He 
comes back now to take charge of the Tammany can- 
yaas, with complete control over the Tammany purse, 
and Is received as the dictator of the organization, the 
man whose word is absolute as to candidates and policy. 
It is a very remarkable display of personal power.'*— 
Evening Post. 

It is not too much to say that no European newspaper 
would have given as much space to chronicling the move- 
ments of any crowned head as was accorded to Bichard 
Oroker as a matter of course by friends and foes alike 
when lie returned to New York. Perhaps more signifi- 
cant even than the attention paid in the newspapers was 
the homage done him, not merely by the chiefs of Tam- 
many Hall, but even by the rank and file in the street. 
It was noted by one of the most vehement Bepublican 
anti-Tammany newspapers that as, on the day of his 
arrival, he was passing down a street, the pavement of 
which was under repair, the pavers no sooner recog- 
nized him than by an instinctive movement they all un- 
covered, and stood as if they had been Europeans sud- 
denly confronted with the presence of their king. King 
he was, dethroned perhaps for a moment, but possibly on 
the eve of expelling the usurper from his throne. 

We come therefore to the very intensely interesting 
subject of inquiry as to the way in which a mere mortal, 
without title, post, distinction, or hereditary position, is 
able to acquire and to keep, despite all the vicissitudes of 
fortune, the homage of the jealous democracy of an 
American city. Some student who will combine the 
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patient scientiflo method of Darwin with the philosophic 
appreciation of De Tocqueville may some day give ns a 
monograph on the Evolution of a Boss^ a creature who is 
at least as worthy of study and observation as the earth- 
worms and the ants^ to whom our scientists have devoted 
years of patient labor. By way of attempting to con- 
tribute some fragment to the materials from which these 
future scientific philosophers will construct the classic 
work on the Genesis of a Boss, I thought it well to ask 
Mr. Oroker how it was he came to be Boss. Are Bosses, 
like poets, born, and not made, or was he at an early age 
inspired by the high ambition of becoming Boss, as 
Boman soldiers aspired to the imperial purple? or was he 
a natural product of the elemental forces of his time, as 
unconscious of the process of his making as Topsy was of 
her creation? I found, as might be expected, that Mr. 
Oroker was very much of Topsy's opinion. He 'spects 
he growM, and found his place in the providential econ- 
omy of the universe by no conscious act of volition on 
his part. 



THE STOEY OP HIS LIFE. 

The story of his life, as he told it to me, was very 
plain and simple, although full of interest as an illustra- 
tion of the ease and rapidity with which an unknown 
Irishman, with no education to speak of, without friends 
or funds, could spring with a bound to the very fore- 
front, and acquire wealth and power at an age when 
most men in the older world are just beginning to earn 
their first professional fees. Mr. Oroker, as I have said, 
was born in Ireland, in the county of Oork, and was one 
of the youngest — if not the youngest — of a very numer- 
ous family. He was not two years old when his parents 
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left the old country, candying with them their numerous 
progeny, whom they found it no longer possible to feed 
in famine-smitten Ireland. His father, he said, was a 
man of good education, and some of his elder brothers 
went to college. Eichard, however, being the youngest, 
received no other education than that provided by the 
public schools of New York, to which he was sent in due 
course, but where he was not permitted to remain after 
he had reached the age of thirteen. At thirteen he was 
taken from school and set to work at earning his living. 
After a time he was sent to learn the business of an 
engineer or fitter in a machine shop, and there he re- 
mained for several years. He served his apprentice- 
ship, as we would say, to the business, and became a 
competent workman, thoroughly conversant with the art 
and mystery of building a modern locomotive, and after 
accomplishing the building, was fully competent of 
mounting the footplate for a trial spin along the metalled 
way. 

Up to this point there was nothing to distinguish 
young Croker's career from that of any number of 
skilled workmen who were employed in the fitters' shop 
on the Atlantic coast. At the time of the great convul- 
sion which left so profound an impression upon the 
American nation, when its youth and manhood went 
down ino the bloody winepress of war, he was a mere boy, 
too young to shoulder a musket. He was, however, 
profoundly stirred by the patriotic impulse of that great 
and stirring time, and it is one of the memories upon 
which he dwells with pride that Tammany in those dark 
days raised a regiment for the Union which bore itself 
second to none in the long death struggle with the slave 
power of the South. 

Croker read few books, but many newspapers, and was 
a close and keen observer of men. It is interesting to 
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note that contrary to the almost universal opinion, elo- 
quence or readiness of speech on the platform is by no 
means an indispensable ingredient in the elements which 
go to make up a great boss. '^I have never made a 
public speech on a platform to a large audience in my 
life/' said Bichard Croker. ^*I could not do it. I can- 
not talk in that way. In committee, in council, I can 
talk in a homely fashion; discuss, and put arguments 
before men; but to make an eloquent speech — no, I can- 
not do it. I never can, and never did. In all my life I 
have never made what you would call a set speech. '^ 
From this Mr. Oroker went on to discourse upon the 
comparative value of the speech that is silvern and the 
silence that is golden, in a fashion which would have 
delighted the heart of Thomas Garlyle. Of mob orators, 
for those whose eloquent words are able to wield at will 
the fierce democracy, Mr. Oroker takes but little stock. 
They have their uses, no doubt. They are necessary. 
They receive their instructions, and being told what to 
say, are expected to say it, or the Boss would know the 
reason why; but it was evident he ranked them as stan<l- 
ing very low in the scale of political importance. 
**Men,'' he said, **who run to tongue have often very 
little else than tongue to show. There .is So-and-So, 
and So-and-So,'' he went on, naming in succession many 
of the most eloquent stump-orators and spread -eaglers 
of the day; **they talk, but what else can they do? 
Nothing. For judgment, for wisdom and counsel, for 
horse-sense, who would go to any of these men? Have 
you not found it so in your country?" he asked. "No," 
I said, **I could not say we had. Gladstone, Bright, 
Ohamberlain, who were among the most effective of our 
public speakers, were all of them quite as shrewd and 
weighty in council as they were eloquent on the plat- 
form." But Mr. Croker was not convinced. He did 
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not despise the golden-monthed orator, but he regarded 
him as a kind of copper currency, useful and necessary 
in his place, but of a mere token value. They were 
things to be used, but on no account whatever to be per- 
mitted to indulge in the fond delusion that because they 
are eloquent in talk they are to be regarded as having 
weight in council. 

When Eichard Croker was approaching manhood. New 
York was under the dominion of Boss Tweed, who as 
lord of Tammany Hall was hurrying with rapid steps 
down the way which leadeth to destruction. The scale 
of plunder practiced by Boss Tweed and his satellites 
was colossal. During the last two years of his reign Boss 
Tweed added $40,000,000 to the debt of the city of New 
York, a large fraction of which he kept for himself, but 
the rest was lavished in donatives to his Prastorians. It 
was the unbridled insolence, the scandalous extrava- 
gance, the unblushing capacity of this brigand Boss 
which first brought Eichard Croker into politics. The 
great Boss of our day who, according to his political op- 
ponents, reigned as emperor in New York, levying a 
revenue of blackmail amounting to 110,000,000 per annum 
from the vassal city, owed the beginning of his career to 
the virtuous horror with which he regarded the excesses 
of Boss Tweed. 

Eichard Croker, barely turned twenty-one, took coun- 
sel with one John Kelly, known as Honest John Kelly, 
who became Boss of Tammany between the reigns of 
Tweed and Croker, and decided that, come what might, 
they would throw themselves heart and soul into the task 
of raising a revolt against the dominion of Tweed and 
his myrmidons. 

Eobespierre, it may be remembered, first figured in 
history as the humanitarian opponent of the infliction of 
capital punishment 
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Mr. Oroker's account of Boss Tweed was interesting. 
His estimate was severe bnt sympathetic. **Tweed/' he 
said^ *^was a yery able man, who for years had not done 
badly. He had indeed done much good for the city. 
But toward the end of his sway he fell before tempta- 
tion. He became rotten, and as soon as he began to 
steal all those under him followed his example. Being 
corrupt himself he could not reprove dishonesty in 
others, and so the whole set then in power became 
rotten." 

**Then you admit/^ I said, **that Tammany, notwith- 
standing all its virtues, could, and as a matter of fact 
did, become a sink of corruption?'' 

^^Yes,'' said he, speaking with the same engaging 
frankness that Cardinal Manning would refer to the 
crimes of the Borgias; "under Tweed Tammany became 
very bad. Tweed and all the men in with him stole mil- 
lions. It was not Tweed alone — it never is any one 
alone. To steal public money there must be many 
thieves all working together, each screening the other, 
no one daring to denounce any other because he is in it 
himself. It was a shocking state of things. It was to 
stop all that that I went into politics. And the case of 
Tweed is the strongest illustration of what I told you 
about the power of the few, poor friendless men who 
have right on their side against the strongest confederacy 
of thieves and robbers. In 1869 and 1870 Tweed was at 
the height of his glory. All New York obeyed him. 
Every oflBcial was at his orders. All the police and 
everybody else were his servants. He was many times a 
millionaire. But he was wrong, and it could not last- 
dishonesty never can. Only right comes always out on 
top.'' 

"But how was he overthrown?" 

"Simply by the power of truth and honesty. Who 
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were we to go out against such a Boss? A few poor 
young fellows whom nobody knew. But we were in the 
rights and that was enough. Honest John Eelly^ he said 
to me, *Croker, we have just to go right on, fighting 
them all the time. Never mind the odds; we're bound 
to win.' And we did. It was a great fight. We young 
men formed an Independent Young Men's Demooratio 
Organization. We worked, we talked, we made a good 
stand everywhere against Tweed and Tammany." 

"Whatl" I said; "you were an anti-Tammany man in 
those days?" 

**Oertainly," said Mr. Croker. "My first political act 
was to go on the warpath against Tammany, in order to 
*down' Tweed. But we ^downed' him. I was one of 
the majority elected on the Board of Aldermen to oppose 
Tweed. He could not secure his reappointment against 
the veto of the majority of the Board of Aldermen, and 
then we elected the majority." 

"You 'downed' him then?" I asked. 

"Oh, dear, no! Tweed had still another move. He 
owned the majority of the Legislature, of the New York 
State. Part of it was Tammany, pure and simple, but 
he had no diflBculty with his millions in buying outright 
the votes of as many Eopublicans as he wanted. Then 
the Boss with a majority at Albany ran an act through 
the Legislature turning us out of oflBce, by the device of 
creating a new charter for the city of New York. Thus 
I was legislated out of my ofBce as alderman before I had 
held it six months. But although Tweed controlled the 
Legisature, we had the people behind us, and although I 
did not stand again for alderman even under the new 
charter we elected a majority sufBcient to prevent 
Tweed's reappoinment. So we 'downed' him at last, 
and in the end he died in prison. It was a great victory 
against enormous odds. But," added Mr. Groker^ "you 
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never need fear appealing to the people if jon are in the 
right. I have always had faith in the people.'' 

"After Tweed was 'downed' did you become Boss?'* 

**No, sir. The next Boss was Honest John Kelly.- I 
was appointed city marshal, charged with the collection 
of arrears of taxes on personal property. I was paid a 
commission on collection. I had previously drawn 
salary as alderman for five months. But I should have 
told you that when Tweed fell we anti-Tammany men — 
the Beformers and Independent Democrats who had 
'downed' Tweed — then took over Tammany. Since that 
date Tammany has been the Reform Organization of 
New York City." 

"You took possession of Tammany, I suppose, as you 
would a vessel after she had struck her flag: manned her 
with a new crew, and used her guns against her late 
consorts?" 

"Certainly. We, the anti-Tammany reform party, 
took possession of Tammany, and made the old sink of 
corruption the headquarters of Beform. And so it has 
continued," said he seriously, "down to this day." 

"And Mayor Strong?" I queried. 

"We have far more right to the title than Mayor 
Strong. We claim that we are the genuine article. He 
is only a counterfeit. Reformed administration, in- 
deed!" he said with scorn. "If you only could see the 
creatures who are carrying it on! The men who have 
been cast out of Tammany as too bad for our organiza- 
tion have labeled themselves reformers and are now run- 
ning the city. Of course the mugwumps don't know 
what they are after. They only interest themselves in 
politics on election days. But these bad fellows, the 
offscourings of the city, who are too corrupt and alto- 
gether too bad to be employed by either of the regular 
organizations, they are the men to whom your reformed 
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admmistration leaves the practical work of governing. 
Beform^ indeed! Yoa should just see them at their 
tricks/' 

**But to return, Mr, Croker. What was your next 
puhlic oflSce?'' 

Then Mr. Croker patiently and methodically went 
through the list of his public offices^ from which it ap- 
peared that he had been in the salaried service of the 
city of New York almost continuously from 1870 to 1895. 
Nor must it be supposed that the salaries were small. 
He served two terms as city coroner in the palmy days 
when city coroners were paid in fees. I think every case 
brought in 120 to the coroner, and Mr. Croker told me 
that he drew during his double term of service no less a 
sum than from 120,000 to 125,000 per annum I It seemed 
almost incredible to me. But Mr. Croker stuck to it, 
and he had no motive for exaggeration. It is now a 
salaried post, but when he held it the fees brought in from 
$20,000 to $25,000 a year. Here, indeed, were "spoils!" 
Bichard Croker, a young Irish mechanic, who had left 
the fitting-shop at twenty-one to go into politics, finds 
himself before he is twenty-six installed in office enabling 
him to draw the salary of a cabinet minister for six years 
on end. Who can wonder at the rush into politics when 
the premium upon success is so enormous? In no other 
profession could Bichard Croker have secured so large an 
income at so early an age. I need not go into the details 
of his municipal career. He was elected alderman, but 
never took his seat on the board. He was made fire 
commissioner, and then he became comptroller, a coveted 
post which he held for several years. Here also the 
salary is that of a cabinet minister. Altogether, as I 
ciphered it up, Mr. Croker must have drawn in fees and 
salaries attached to the various offices which he held be- 
tween 1870 and 1895 a sum of not much less than 
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£70,000, or $350,000— excluding all illegitimate per- 
quisites. That is to say, in twenty-five years of municipal 
service Mr. Kichard Croker received on an average nearly 
$15,000 a year. Is there any public man in the political 
'service of either England or the United States who can 
show a better record? 

During all the time that Mr. Croker was in the salaried 
service of the city he was the ruling genius of Tammany 
Hall. After Tweed's downfall, although Honest John 
Kelly was titular Boss, Richard Croker was the power 
behind the throne. When Kelly disappeared, although 
the nomination was made, and every one of the thirty- 
four leaders was to be his own boss, no one for a moment 
was under any misapprehension where the real power 
lay. There was in Mr. Croker's mind no antagonism be- 
tween the interests of the city, whose oflSces he held, and 
those of Tammany, whose political work he was doing all 
the time. The party machine was indispensable to 
enable him to rule the city. So always he talks of Tam- 
many and the city, as Cardinal Wolsey might have 
spoken of Church and State. 

XI. 

THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 

I asked Mr. Croker wherein lay, in his opinion, the 
secret of his strength. 

He replied that he had always trusted the people, and 
the people trusted him. He had never been crooked, 
nor would he ever tolerate crooked men in office. If a 
man became corrupt he was fired out. This was even 
mora necessary in the interests of the party than of the 
city. The people knew him, and they felt he spoke 
straight and acted honestly in their interest, and so 
forth. 
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But, I said, apart from these general considerations, 
what did he consider differentiated him as Boss from his 
predecessors? 

He considered awhile, and then replied, "Two things. 
They were both very simple, but they contributed the 
most to the maintenance and to the strength of my posi- 
tion. The first was the divesting myself of all the pat- 
ronage which previous Bosses possessed. As soon as I 
became Boss I terminated at one stroke the system which 
every previous Boss had acted upon — of keeping all the 
city appointments in his own hands. The result of that 
system was the Boss had no time to do anything but fill 
up offices. I changed all that. I decentralized the 
whole thing. All the appointments in each assembly 
district were made over to the leader for that district. 
Instead of one Boss distributing all the offices, each of 
the thirty-four leaders on our Executive Council had ab- 
solute control over all the patronage in his district. This 
made them more powerful, and at the same time relieved 
me of infinite worry and left me free to attend to other 
business. That was the first change I made. The other 
was quite as important. No small part of my hold on 
Tammany, and through Tammany on the city, came 
from the fact that from the first I always made a point of 
pushing young men to the front. I had myself come out 
when young. I favored young men on principle on a 
calculation which worked right every time. If you get 
the young men you get their fathers and their elder rela- 
tions. That is invariable. It is quite otherwise with the 
old. If you get the father you probably won't get the 
son, whereas if you get the son you always get the 
father. There is no motive,^' said Mr. Croker emphat- 
ically, "which operates more constantly in American life 
than the desire of every father to secure for his children 
a better education than he has bad himself. That mo- 
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tive^ far more than any greed for the dollar, takes most 
men into politics. They want to see their hoys hetter 
educated." (Mr. Croker evidently used the term in the 
nfider sense as meaning the educating of the faculties by 
the training of life rather than a mere college education.) 
"And when they see their boy taken hold of and put 
into place early, they are true to the party that pushes 
their boy. Another reason why it is good | policy is 
because if yon get a reputation for picking out young fel- 
lows and giving them a show six or ten years sooner than 
anybody else, all the smartest lads will crowd round yon, 
and naturally. You are giving them the chance they 
want to-day, while the other fellows only promise it next 
week. Nothing gave Tammany such hold as these two 
things — the decentralization of the patronage and the 
encouragement of young men." 

If Mr. Croker be not belied, his love for excitement 
has at times led him into strange adventures. As for 
instance, when he battled through raging surf ofl the 
coast of Florida in order to fish for sharks. Shark- 
fishing is just the kind of inspiriting amusement strong 
enough to suit a man who had been Boss of Tammany 
Hall. 

XII. 

THE OEDBAL OE JAIL. 

Mr. Croker is physically fearless, a handy man with his 
fists, therein resembling our John Burns, who relies 
more upon his "ten commandments" than any bowie or 
revolver. And this brings me by a natural transition to 
the final chapter in this sketch, the story of how Bichard 
Croker was arrested, imprisoned, and tried for the will- 
ful murder of a political opponent. 

Mr. Croker sat talking in his stateroom one after- 
noon concerning his career and its lessons. 
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*I think it only right," he began after a pause, "to 
tell you that I once spent thirty days in prison." 

"Beally!" I exclaimed, "and so you also have actually 
been in jail. How did you get there? And how did you 
get out? And how did you like it? And how is it you 
come out on top?" 

"It was many years ago," he replied. "I was held on 
a charge of murder." 

I looked at the Boss. I had heard much against him, 
but I had never heard him accused of having been a 
murderer. 

"Yes," he went on, speaking with some suppressed 
feeling, "for murder — for killing a man. And the man 
v^as killed sure enough. Only I did not do it. I will 
tell you all about it." 

"Please do!" I exclaimed. 

"It was one of the crudest things that I ever experi- 
enced, one of the cruelest things. It seemed so unjust, 
80 utterly unjust. I could not understand it. But it 
came out all right," he said cheerily; "it always does. 
Well," he continued, "it was this way. It was before I 
was Boss — when John Kelly was Boss, and I was still a 
very young man serving my first term as coroner, and 
working for Tammany behind Kelly. There was an 
election on. Hewitt wanted to be mayor again. We 
had elected him once, but we did not want him a second 
time. It was a stiff fight, and we all went in to do our 
best. There was a noisy fellow then in politics of the 
name of O'Brien, who was quite outrageous in his sup- 
port of Hewitt. It was before we had reformed the law 
of elections, and any violent lawless man could do what 
he liked on election days in knocking citizens about, 
stufiSng ballot-boxes, and playing all kinds of tricks. 
O'Brien stuck at nothing. He got together a gang of 
all the criminals and roughs in the whole town, and gave 
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them their instrnctions. They were to go from district 
to district, seize the ballot-boxes, staff them with Hewitt 
votes, and bulldoze all their opponeuts. It was mon- 
strous. But some men stuck at nothing in those days. 
And O'Brien was quite a desperate character. Well, on 
the election day, I said to John Kelly, *What shall we 
do? O'Brien is out with his gang playing his tricks. 
His gang are the most violent criminals and ruffians in 
all New York. They are smashing ballot-boxes, and 
terrorizing the citizens. It will be a hard day.' 

" ^Never you mind,' said Kelly. 'What we have got 
to do is simply to go right on. We are right, and all 
these outrageous things that O'Brien and his gang are 
doing must just be met as best we can. You go straight 
down to the worst district, where he is carrying on, and 
expostulate with him.' 

**So," said Mr. Croker, "although it was not a pleas- 
ant task, I made my way down to the polling station, 
where O'Brien was at that moment carrying on no end. 
He had taken complete charge of the ballot-boxes, and 
no man on the other side was allowed to vote, while for 
Hewitt the 'repeaters' were being voted all the time. 
You never saw such a scene of violence and disorder. I 
went straight up to O'Brien with a few of my men be- 
hind me, and began to expostulate with him. 'O'Brien,' 
I said, 'you ought to be ashamed of yourself. This kind 
of a thing is a disgrace to the city.' He was very ex- 
cited, and very violent, and the more I expostulated with 
him, the more outrageous he became. But I was not 
afraid of him or his ruffians, and I went on pointing out 
earnestly the outrage he was committing upon the law, 
when suddenly I heard a shot fired behind me. I looked 
round, and there was one of O'Brien's men on the 
ground with a shot through him, dead pr dying. There 
was immediately a great hubbub, and instantly, as I was 
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the foremost representative of the other side, they de- 
clared that it was I who had killed the man. O'Brien 
and his gang accused me of shooting him, and when the 
police came I was handed over to them under arrest on a 
charge of murder. I was as innocent as a babe unborn. 
At the very moment the shot was fired I was pleading 
for the majesty of the . law, and expostulating in the 
name of order and good government against the abomi- 
nable violence to which O'Brien and his criminals were 
subjecting the citizens. As for shooting the man, he was 
shot behind my back, nor was I aware of his existence 
until I saw him lying on the ground with a shot in him. 
But the opportunity was too good to be lost. They 
thought they had me. I had been in the lead against 
O'Brien, and the chance was too good to be lost." 

"Had you a weapon?" I asked. 

"No, sir," said he. "I never carried a weapon in my 
life other than my two hands." 

"Then who was it that killed him?" 

"A man," said he; "a friend of mine who had fol- 
lowed me into the polling place. As I was being led to 
the station he followed me in the crowd. I said, ^Who 
shot the man?' He replied, *I did. He was a ruflBan. 
One of O'Brien's gang was shouting and making a fuss 
behind you when you were expostulating with O'Brien. 
As he got more excited he picked up a rock, and was 
just going to brain my brother, with whom he was hav- 
ing an argument. When I saw his hand lifted with the 
stone in it, I whipped out my gun and shot him to save 
my brother's life. If I had not fired my brother might 
have been dead by now.' " 

"Well," I asked, "did the man give himself up?" 

"No," said Mr. Croker, "and, of course, I did not 
give him away,, not if I had been convicted for what I 
had never done^ for the man told it me as a friend, and 
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you must never give away your friends. Besides, he 
meant no harm. It was in self-defense, and I would not 
have got him into trouble for anything/' 

"But you yourself," I said, **you were in severe 
trouble?" 

"Yes, it was a bad time. They brought me before the 
district attorney, who was a bitter opponent, and swore 
that they saw me shoot the man. He sent me for trial, 
and I lay for thirty days in jail before the case could be 
heard. It was a grim time," said he. "I could not un- 
derstand it. It seemed so utterly unjust. Here was I 
trying to keep the law, pleading with the criminal who 
was breaking it, and then as a reward I was suddenly 
clapped into jail as a common murderer. Many hours I 
spent on my knees in the cell, wrestling with the ques- 
tion, almost in despair about it all, but there was always 
something told me that it would come all right. I had 
great faith in the people, and that sustained me in these 
dark times. It was very bad, and very bitter, and what 
made it worse, my first child was born while I was under 
arrest on that charge. I felt it very much, and so did 
my poor wife." 

"Well," I said, "how did it end?" 

"The case came on for trial before a judge who was 
very prejudiced against me at the time. They swore all 
they could against me, and he charged the jury for a 
conviction. I do not want to say anything about him 
now, for he has long since seen what a cruel mistake he 
made, and has done all he could, publicly and privately, 
to make atonement for it. He is still a judge of the Su- 
preme Court, and many times he tells me that the only 
object he has left in life is to make atonement for the 
injury he did me at that trial. The jury, however, were 
not unanimous; they hopelessly disagreed, and had to be 
discharged. I was released on bail, being held in bonds 
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to come up at any time for a new trial. But notwith- 
standing the malice of my enemies^ and the charge of 
the judge, the people saw that I was innocent, and 
instead of being crushed, I becaMe an object of popular 
sympathy. I continued in my ofQce as coroner, and no 
effort was made to bring me again to trial. John Kelly, 
however, insisted that it was due to me to compel them 
to send the case before another jury^ and take steps to 
force on another trial. Then the district attorney 
entered a nolle pros, and admitted that he had no case, 
and so the matter dropped so far as the courts are con- 
cerned. I was shortly afterward re-elected to the office 
of coroner as a mark of public confidence; but notwith- 
standing all that, my enemies have kept on flinging the 
charge of murder in my teeth, and even to this day you 
may hear echoes of the cruel charge at election times in 
New York. After my office for coroner expired there 
was a question of appointing me to another city office, 
and at once the cry was raised that I was a murderer, 
and unfit to be appointed. The mayor said, *Croker, I 
think you are innocent, and there is nothing against you, 
but before I can appoint you to office you must have a 
conclusive vindication as to the judgment of the people. 
Go down to the assembly district where the killing took 
place, stand for alderman, appeal for the votes of the 
citizens, the friends and neighbors of the man who was 
killed. If you are elected there, despite all that they 
can say against you, it will be your vindication. Then I 
shall appoint you.' So I went down,** continued Mr. 
Croker, **into the assembly district, and we had a tre- 
mendous fight — one of the stiffest fights I ever had; but 
the truth was known to the citizens and my confidence 
in the people which had sustained me in the darkest 
hours in jail was justified. I came out on top. My 
vindication was complete. The mayor then appointed 
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me fire oommissioner. I resigned my position as alder- 
man^ and from that day to this the charge is only revived 
as a kind of dead cat to throw at me at election times by 
my refined and gentlemanly opponents. It was bad to 
bear at the time/' said he; ^'cruel and bitter and black 
were those thirty days. I sometimes almost lost faith; 
but I was sure it would come right in the long run^ and 
so it is, and so it always will be right. Act straight^ and 
the worst your enemies do against you the better it is for 
you in the long run." 

With this cheerful expression of unwavering faith in 
the Supreme Justice which governs all things, let us 
leave Mr. Eichard Croker. From whatever point of 
view he may be regarded, such an utterance from such a 
man is noteworthy indeed. It is not for me to judge^ 
much less to condemn. In this character sketch I have 
endeavored to represent to a public which has heard 
enough of what his enemies think of Mr. Croker, what 
Mr. Croker thinks of himself. The most cursory Ameri- 
can reader will see that I have inevitably translated Mr. 
Croker's vigorous vernacular into the political equiva- 
lents which are more familiar to an English writer; but 
although I may not have caught the trick of his phrases, 
I can afSrm without any hesitation that the statements 
made in this article accurately embody the spirit and 
substance of what Mr. Croker said to me in our long and 
intimate conversations on the steamer New York. 



THE END. 



A Few Press Opinions on 
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By GEORGE GISSING 
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Ootlook 

It shows remarkable powers of observation and realistie 
reproduction of certain phases of life. It deals with the 
lite of the ** nndassed * * very bluntiy, and with unneces- 
sary detail, but there is no intention to pervert morals. 

Boston Post 

The stor^ is full of strong and telling situations, a 
story in which the realism often impinges closely upon 
the ideal. In many places the book is absorbing in its 
interest 

N. Y. Advertiser 

It is a story of the struggling ones, struggling against 
and for class distinction ; struggling to keep from going 
down into the " lowest dass ; ** str^^lins^ to reach the 
class where bread and butter are not me only living 
cries. 

Buffalo Commercial 

Mr. Gissine has secured a place in the fiont rank of 
the best English novelists, and any story of which he is 
the author will be widely and eagerly read. " The IJn* 
classed ** is a thrilling, intensely drsunatic story. 

fleadviUe Stylus 

Ida Starr is a child of ten years when the storv opens. 
It closes with her marriage. We are i>ermittea to ob- 
serve her character in all the stages of its development 
from a childhood all love and gentieness, through a 
solitary and defenseless girlhood spent in a desperate 
Struggle against the poverty that ends in starvation, 
through her temptation, her fall, and her redemption 
through love. There are, curiously enough, no traces 
of the influence of the naturalistics choofin Mr. Ola- 
sing's work. The entire story is planned \nii wronght 
•at with the greatest imaginable delicacy. 

tU E FENNO k COHPANT, 112 Fifth AlCn C T# 
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dcotsman 

Mr. de ValUeres* translation leaves nothing to be desired, aa4 
deserves the thanks of English readers for having rendered acces- 
sible to them a masterpiece of minute analsrsis of character an4 
feeling. 

Pall nail Gazette 

M. Bourget's celebrated novet ... it is good to find a transla- 
tion of a popular French novel so well done as this is, and the 
vivid picture of Parisian life loses nothing of its force or truth in 
its English dress. 

Worid 

** Mensonges *' is undoubtedly a clever story, an ' ^2prc£eiit vcr* 
sion is ezceUent. 

Vanity Fair 

The book itself is an education : the very greatest novet of analy* 
sis and character France has produced since Balzac. 

New York Commercial Advertiser 

•* A I/iving I*ie," published in this country by Fenno, is one of 
the earlier works of Paul Burget, and one that shows both the 
weakness and strength of his methods. In an introduction written 
to the transtlation, the author speaks of his humble decipleship ol 
Flaubert and Zola, and perhaps none of Bourget's novels better 
than this recent translation will show better how closely the stu- 
dent has followed the masters, especially the former. But one 
man could write *' Madame Borany.'^ and that was Flaubert, bu^. 
there are portions of *' Mensonges '* that would lead one to believe 
that M. Bourget ^bought that he might have written it himself. 
Madame Borany'ti meeting with her lover in a house of ill-fame 
4nd Rene's meetings with his mistress might even seem to some 

? an illustration or where the pupil had learned his lesson too 
./ell. 

As for the story itself there is no need of rehearaing that It is 
strong, and viewed from the point of fiction is good. But since M. 
Bourget aspires to be something more than novelist, to be an an- 
al3rsist, a psycholog^ist and feminologist, it would be wrong to ig- 
nore what he considera his best labor. Perhaps it would not be 
malapropos to quote, in relation to M. Bourget's study of women 
and women's mind, what Nietzsche has written, that we are pal- 
sied when we try to probe women's mind, not because it is so deep, 
not because it has no bottom—'* it is not even shallow.'* Which is 
basely cynical, and anyway it was written by a man who is 
now m a mad house. But, nevertheless, it is a good sentence to 
bear in mind when one is reading the works of a f eminologist. 
There is no doubt of M. Bourget's intuitive powers. True, that 
too frequently does he affirm with unbecoming and exultant de- 
lis;ht and misplaced passion that two and two are four, but often 
this leads to the higher and more complicated problems, such as 
four and four are eight. Surely M. Bourget is an analvst, but he 
spends too much time analyzing very obvious brick walls. 

But, ** A I^iving JJ^ " is good fiction, if it is not good literatureSi 
It is well translated. 

K. p. FENNO & COMPANY, 112 HJtt Avfc, TSLIU 
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